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LETTER. VI. 


20th June, 1814. 
My Lorp, 


Rexeasep from the anxious and im- 
portant duties so necessarily attendant on a state of warfare; 
and of such a war as that which is now so happily and 
gloriously terminated—with the exception of those inter- 
national exchanges, indemnities, and restorations, on which 
a general congress alone seems to be competent to decide 
satisfactorily and permanently ; and excepting also the ne- 
cessary care of distributing due rewards, and the means of 
subsistence to the numerous naval and military servants of 
the public, who, under whatever commanders, have served 
you so valiantly and so effectually 





“« His saltem longi, non cum duce, premia belli 

« Reddantur ;—miles sub quolibet iste triumphet. 

« Conferet exanguis quo se post bella senectus? 
9 “ Qua sedes erit emeritis? que rura dabuntur, 

«¢ Que noster veteranus aret ? que mania fessis?” 
Lucan. 
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With these reservations, which can only employ your at- 
tention for a short time, at most a few months, your lord- 
ship will have leisure to consider the necessary measures 
to be taken for increasing the strength, improving the re- 
venue, reducing the debt, husbanding the resources, and 
promoting the general prosperity of the empire, during 
that peaceable repose so nearly approaching, and which, I 
trust, will be of such long endurance. 

Amongst these the encouragement of agriculture will be 
a main and leading object ; for, though I do not go so far 
as to agree either with those, who look upon the produce 
of the farm as all in all, and despise commerce ; or on the 
other hand with those, who would sacrifice the landed to 
the mercantile interest ; because I am well convinced that 
the welfare of both is best supported, and the public pros- 
perity most substantially promoted, by the reciprocal as- 
sistance received by each of them from the other—yet I 
am perfectly prepared to assert that an improving state of 
agriculture ought to be a primary object with every wise 
statesman, as leading to an increased population and aug- 
mented public strength both political and financial ; and 
as that source of advantage and profit which is most per- 
manently independent of external chance or control, by 
which the most lucrative branch of foreign trade may, at 
any time be cut off in a moment. 

I concur, therefore completely, my lord, with your right 
honorable friend, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, in sup- 
porting the resolution for unlimited export in the corn 
trade ; increased demand being the surest means of cre- 
ating increase of produce, , wherever such increase is pro- 
ducible at will, as it is in the case of corn; though quite the 
contrary with respect to bullion, where it is out of our 
power to open a single additional mine of silver, though 
we may plough up a thousand more fields for wheat. 
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But with the consideration of quantity, the question of 
quality is also a mainly preponderating point in the culture 
of corn; the production of the greatest proportion of nu- 
tritive farma with the smallest quantity of husk, and from 
the most limited extent of land, being evidently of equal 
benefit to the grower, the consumer, and the public. 1 
enter fully, therefore, into the recommendation of the 
Committee of the House of Lords in 1800 to the Com- 
mittee of Privy Council, for considering the propriety of 
selling corn by a combination of weight and measure. 1 
have not a shadow of doubt on that head myself; weight 
is the only true standard of the quality of corn; the hea- 
viest wheat in the smallest compass will always yield the 
greatest proportion of nutritive product; and the millers 
are so well aware of this, that in the Staffordshire markets, 
(to which I have been most accustomed, ) they always sti- 
pulate for a nominal measure to be made up to a certain 
specified weight ; generally (but not invariably) the Staf- 
fordshire bag of three strikes, of nine Winchester gallons 
each, to weigh 210Ibs. avoirdupoise, or 7Olbs. per strike. 
Thereby evidently making it the interest of the farmer to 
grow the heaviest and finest corn; which can only be 
done by keeping ‘his land in high condition ; beggarly land 
always producing lean half-starved grain. And in doing 
this they are also insensibly contributing to a great na- 
tional benefit; as all judges of agriculture know that of 
‘two tenants farming am equal quantity of similar land, and 
applying only the manure raised on the farm, the one who 
sows only three tenths with wheat or on an average of sea- 
sons, will grow as much bread corn in quantity, (and of a 
very superior ‘quality,) as the other who ‘sows five or six 
tenths ; with the important addition of ‘two or three tenths 
more of his farm in grass land, in high condition for mea- 
dow or pasture. 
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The sale of corn by weight is, therefore, I think highly 
necessary to be enforced by law; and in order to comply 
as far as possible with the established customs and preju- 
dices of the growers and dealers in that article, a combina- 
tion of weight and measure, (in which, however, the former 
is to be the legal and preponderating standard,) will pro- 
hably be found most efficient and practicable. The vast 
variety of both measures and weights which have acquired 
asort of local usurpation over those established by the 
statutes, demand, as a primary step, the banishment of all 
such irregularities, and the establishment of one uniform 
weight and one measure; capable not only of almost infi- 
nite division or accumulation, each in itself, but also cor- 
responding with the other in its several proportions ; sim- 
plified at the same time, as much as the practical necessity 
of division will allow. I have given much time, and no in- 
considerable labor of thought to this desideratum ; and the 
result of my inquiries is exemplified in the subjoined tables; 
the communication of which cannot, probably, be submitted 
to your lordship at a more appropriate time than the 
present, when the two questions of corn, and of weight and 
measure, are both likely to engage the attention of the le- 
gislature during the existing session. 

In order to evince the superior simplicity and general 
usefulness of these tables, it is necessary first to lay before 
you asketch of the different proportions which have, at 
divers times, been authorised by the several acts of the le- 
gislature, as well as of those given by the principal writers 
on this subject; and of the improprieties in the existing 
weights and measures as at. present established by law, and 
the irregular deviations from them, which have obtained a 
local, though illegal, kind of prescription in the provincial 
markets. And, secondly, on these data to forin a series of 
calculations, from which may be established, as a general 
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deduction, the superior utility of the weights and measures 
proposed, 
In the first place, then, the 27th chapter of Magna 
Charta, declares that the weights all over England are to 
be the same ; but (in my opinion very unnecessarily, ) gives 
for different sorts of commodities, two different sorts of 
weights, troy and avoirdupoise. The pound troy consist- 
ing of 12 ounces; each ounce of 20 pennyweights; and 
each pennyweight of 32 grains of wheat gathered in the 
middle of the ear, and well dried. This weight, established 
by the 51st Henry III. was confirmed by the 31st Edward 
I. and 12th Henry VII. It is said that this pound had ob- 
tained general usage from the Conquest; and again it is 
said that Henry VII. altered the old English weight, and 
introduced a pound troy, weighing three-quarters of an 
ounce more than the Saxon pound; and the 18th Henry 
VIII. abolished the Saxon pound, establishing that of Troy ; 
which as before mentioned, exceeded it by three-quarters 
of anounce. The pennyweight has since been divided into 
twenty-four equal parts, called grains, and therefore weigh- 
ing 14 grain of wheat each. Dr. Hutton, however, esti- 
mates the grain troy, at one anda half of wheat. The 
pound avoirdupoise, which from its more general utility, . | 
has every day crept into greater use, is computed by Dr. 
Hutton to contain 6999} grains troy; by Ferguson (in 
his Lectures on Mechanics) 7000 ditto ; and by the aca 
demies of London and Paris, 7004 ditto. Of these dif- ] 
ferent, but not greatly varying, computations, I have 
thought it best to take the average. There is much con- 
fusion in these accounts; and 1 do not know any writer 
who can clear them up; neither is it of any particular . 
consequence ; it is sufficient for our purpose to know the | 





present establishments and their errors. The first statute 
that appears to legalise avoirdupoise, is 24th Henry VIII. 
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and therein it is only directed to be used for weighing 
butchers’ meat in the market; when it came into private 
use is not known. 

In dry measure, the following-inconsistencies take place. 
The brass bushel of Henry VII. found in the Exchequer in 
1688, contained 2145 cubic inches; and it being known 
by experience, that 1728 cubic inches of wheat weigh 58,74 
pounds troy, the above bushel will, therefore, contain 72 
pounds troy of wheat; or 9 gallons weighing 8 pounds, 
and measuring 238} cubic inches each. But according to 
Greaves, in his origin of weights and measures, this same 

_ bushel, when filled with common spring water, and mea- 
sured before the House of Commons in 1696, was found 
tocontain 2145, cubic inches, and the water being weighed 
was equal to 1131 ounces and 14 pennyweights, or 94 
pounds, three ounces and 14 pennyweights troy. The 
Winchester gallon measuring 272} cubic inches, is to con- 
tain 9 pounds, 13 ounces avoirdupoise. But the Winches- 
ter bushel legalised in 1697, is to measure 18} inches in 
diameter, and 8 inches in depth, and therefore contains 
2150:% cubic inches; and its corresponding gallon should 
be 268% inches. The standard wine gallon is computed at 
231 cubic inches, and to contain 8 pounds avoirdupoise of 
water; but it was found by actual admeasurement, before 
the Lord Mayor and Commissioners of Excise in 1688, to 
contain only 224 cubic inches. Were I, indeed, to insert 
the almost numberless variations I have met with in dif- 
ferent authors, it would swell my letter to a pamphlet, or 
rather to a volume. 

I shall now, therefore, proceed to direct your attention 
to the inconsistencies in our present confused system of 
weights and measures, and then to calculate the proportions 
between them and the proposed tables. It is hardly neces- 

sary to point out the evident inutility of a separate weight 
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for the use of apothecaries, particularly when we recollect 
that they buy and sell their drugs by avoirdupoise, though 
they compound them by apothecaries’ weight ; whose pound 
is exactly the same as the pound troy ; and consists of the 
same number of grains; differing only in the intermediate 
divisions : which might have been as well effected by only 
subdividing the ounce into halves and quarters of ten and 
five pennyweights each ; and the pennyweight again halved 
and quartered into twelve and six grains ; even supposing 
it at all necessary to retain the pound troy independently 
of avoirdupoise, which is of so much greater utility, and 
should therefore be used exclusively. The pound avoir- 
dupoise is already as well divided into ounces and drachms 
as it can possibly be; but below the drachm, and above the 
pound, the divisions and multiples should be so altered, as 
to continue the perfect series of squares and cubes, which 
can alone secure an infinite regularity. 

The.absurdity of dividing liquid measure into three dis- 
tinct, or rather confused, branches, for wine, beer, and 
ale, is too glaring to detain you long; and the perplexing 
fractions which run through the whole of them, are equally 
unnecessary. I should therefore propose, that one simple 
and uniform measure, raised from the Winchester wine 
pint of 28£ cubic inches, and containing exactly one pound 
avoirdupoise of pure water, should be adopted to the ex- 
clusion of them all ; as will be seen in the table No. 3. 

The different variations in dry measure appear in the 
preceding part of this letter ; and I shall, therefore, without 
repeating them, propose in their place, that all corn shall 
be sold by weight. The pint (imperial, or any other title 
which may be thought more appropriate,) to measure 28§ 
cubic inches, and to be so filled or heaped if necessary, as 
to contain exactly one pound ayoirdupoise weight of wheat; 
and of other sorts of corn in proportion. The bushel to 
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measure 1848 cubic inches in solid contents; and to be 
filled up to 64 pounds avoirdupoise weight of wheat; and 
so on. 

In regard to the provincial irregularities, every member 
of the House of Commons can tell what deviations have 
taken root in his own county ; for which reason it is hardly 
worth while to say more on this head, but that some vari- 
ations obtain in almost every part of the kingdom. I shall, 
therefore, next proceed to exemplify the series of calcula- 
tions on which the proportions of the proposed tables are 
founded. But as these, in order to be made intelligible, 
must be given at considerable length, and will occupy a 
much greater space than could possibly be assigned to the 
remaining limits of this letter, it will be found more con- 
venient to make them the subject of another address to 
your lordship’s judgment. 

We have been termed, my lord, a nation of shop- 
keepers ;—be it so—and as we mean to bespeak the custom 
of the world, let us take pains to convince our customers 
that we intend to give them good weight and full measure, 
by way of invitation to our counter, It is with peculiar 
gratification, that, after the subject had been dropped by so 
many pefsons who failed in due perseverance, and the ques- 
tion had been suffered to slumber for so long a period, I 
find it now resumed in the legislative assembly at an epoch 
so peculiarly appropriate, as the conclusion of a general 
peace ; when the extension of trade, the revival of manu- 
facture, and, as I hope, the accompanying improvement of 
agriculture, will necessarily make the correction and sim- 
plification of the weights and measures, now so shamefully 
confused and miserably irregular, an object of extreme 
importance in your lordship’s consideration, from whom, 
as well as from the other departments of government, I shall 
trust that it will meet with all due encouragement, 
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“ Ego, autem, quidquid in me est studii, consilii, laboris, 
“< ingenii, quidquid auctoritate, fide, constantia possum, id 
“* omne ad hanc rem conficiendam tibi et populo Romano 
“* polliceor et defero,’”* 
FALKLAND. 


LETTER VII. 





28th June, 1814. 
MY LORD, 


Resuming the subject of Weights and Measures, 
where I broke off at the conclusion of my last letter, I now 
proceed to submit to your lordship the series of calculations 
on which it is proposed to found the proportions of the 
new tables. Premising first, that the pound avoitdupoise, 
as it now stands, is proposed to be retained under the name 
of the pound imperial ; (or by whatever other designation 
you may choose to distinguish it ;) and that its drachm is to 
be subdivided into thirty-two equal parts, to be called grains 
imperial, each equal to one grain of the largest and heaviest 
wheat ; and 8192 of which will constitute one pound im- 
perial; which grain may also be subdivided again by 
squaring and cubing &c. as minutely as may be found ne- 
cessary, in the same perfect series of proportions, for the 
use of apothecaries, jewellers, and moneyers. Then if— 


* Cicero. 
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Ib. avr. Ib. oz. dwts. gr. troy. gr.imp. grain troy. 

i 1 2 11 15) per Hutton 3: 1 + .8543115234375 
1 1 2 11 16 per ferguson :: 1 : .8544921875 

1 1 2 11 20 perAcads.Lon.Paris::t ; .85498046875 
e323 7 eS Total 3 : 2.5037841796875 
1 1 2 11 17 Average 1: .8545947265625 
So as 1 grain troy :_1} grain of wheat :: ee grain troy 


~~ . os 
1 grain imperial : 1+* or about 1: grain wheat. 
100 7° 


Upon the above proportions, which I believe are as near 
the truth as the variable weight of corn will allow, have I 
founded the subdivision of the drachm into grains; which, 
at the same time that it continues the perfect series of 
squares and cubes, comes nearer than any weight hitherto 
found out to the actual weight of the corn; or at least to 
what it ought to, and may be, on land skilfully cultivated. 
That the present number of ounces in a pound, and drachms 
in an ounce, being 16, and therefore each the square of 4, 
the number of its quarters is incontrovertibly the simplest 
and best, both for arithmetical abstraction, and commercial 
practice, I have already ventured to assert; and shall, on 
the same principle, assume 16lbs. to the stone, 8 stones (or 
128 lbs.) to the cwt. and 16 cwt. to the ton, as much more 
correct divisions of the latter, than the present proportions 
of 14 lbs. to the stone, and 20 cwt. to the ton. The ton 
imperial containing only 2048 lbs. avoirdupoise, will also be 
much nearer to the original ton of 2000 Ibs. than that in 
present use, which weighs 2240: at the same time that it 
avoids all the irregular divisions, which in both the old and 
present ton were unavoidable. 

In regard to dry measure, I have before observed that in 
its combinations with weight, as more particularly affecting 
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the sale of corn, the latter (weight) is to be the legal and 
preponderating standard. If, therefore, we can contrive a 
bushel, whose solid contents shall be nearly equal to its cor- 
responding weight in the combined table, it may be always 
so filled or heaped (provided the corn is not of a very in- 
ferior and unmarketable quality, and therefore unfit for 
bread-corn, ) as to be made fully equal to the proper stand- 
ard in point of weight. The great diversity of opinion in 
different writers on this head, starts many difficulties ; but 
such, as I flatter myself, are nevertheless not insuperable. 
For instance : In the Philosophical Transactions, the follow- 
ing proportion is given : 


cub. inc. Ibs.troy cub.inc. _ Ibs. troy 


As728 : 5855 :: 2145 : 7233 
Ib.av. Ib. oz. dwt. gr.troy. lbs.im.==1bl. lhs. troy. 
From whence,if 1:1 2 11 125 :: 64 77— &e. 


Ibs. troy. cub.ins.  IJbs.troy. cub. inches. 
a SO Co 
Then, as 72-2 : 2145 :: 77 : 231153 &e. 


1000 


But according to Greaves, in his origin of weights and 


measures : 
Ibs. troy. cub. ins. Ibs. troy. cub. inches. 
308343 ee j 42669 
As 94S" ; 21452 :: 77, &e. : 176559 &e. 


So hens the first calculation the imperial bushel weighing 
64 Ibs. avoirdupoise (or imperial) should contain 2311— 
cubic inches, and from the second only 1765. The 


difference is too great to allow of striking a medium, and 
the one or the other must be widely erroneous. I am 
strongly inclined to lean to the latter; because eight stand- 
ard wine gallons of 231 inches each will constitute a bushel 
of 1848 cubic inches; and if the gallon is really but 224, 
then the bushel would contain only 1792. The first of these 
two last I have, therefore, adopted, and proposed the im- 
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perial bushel to contain 1848 cubic inches. But if, on 
accurate experiment, a measure of pure water weighing 
exactly 8 avoirdupoise pounds should be found to occupy 
a greater or lesser space than 231 cubic inches, the solid 
contents of the gallon may be altered without in the least 
interfering with the series of weights and measures in the 
proposed tables; making only the divisions and multiples 
of the standard measures to correspond in exact proportion 
of solid contents with the gallon so rectified. 

The variations between the present and the proposed dry 
measures are very trifling : indeed there are none, except the 
abolition of the weigh and last; which are both so absurdly 
indefinite in their contents that, in some places, five quarters 
make a weigh, and two weighs a last ; whilst in others they 
reckon ten quarters to the weigh, and twelve weighs to the 
last, differing as twelve to one: and, surely, the general 
adoption of the ton, as uniting in its construction both 
weight and measure, must tend infinitely to the simplification 
of terms—a quality of the first import in generalizing the 
utility of our combined table. The more we can reduce 
the number of different terms in the several measures, so as 
to make them appear as one in the combined table, so much 
the stronger will be the impression of its superior utility ; 
and in real practice, so much the easier will it be learned, 
and the more perfectly retained by the memory. At 
present, so great is the confusion, and so perplexing the 
variations of weight and measure between corn and coals, 
wool and wheat, ale and wine, beer and ale, that I believe 
very few gentlemen, and not a great many men of business, 
if taken unprepared, can recollect the whole of them. 

Upon the same principle of simplification, I shall proceed 
to unite the different branches of liquid: and trom the three 
present measures for wine, ale, and beer, form one plain 
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and simple system of proportions, raised on the present 
Winchester wine-pint of 284 cubic inches in solid content, 
and holding exactly one pound avoirdupoise of pure run- 
ning water ; from whence the gallon of eight pints imperial 
liquid measure will contain 231 cubic inches, and weigh 
eight pounds imperial or avoirdupoise. The variations be- 
tween weight and measure, not only in different liquids, 
but also in different portions or species of the same liquor, 
will preclude absolute correspondence in weight and liquid 
measure: here, therefore, in contradistinction to dry 
measure, the sclid contents, and not the specified weight, 
must be the preponderating standard. The following are 
some of the leading proportions given by the several authors, 
by which my correspondent weights and measures are cor- 
roborated.—viz : 

A cubic inch of red wine is supposed, in the Philosophical 
Transactions, to weigh 10 dwts. 11 ~ grains troy. 

cub.in. red wine. dwts. grs. aap. cub. ins. lbs. oz. dwts. g.troy 
Therefore] : 10 11% :: 204 :9 9 6 145 


100 
And 2 : 10 NY :: est :10 10 Of 
Ib oz. dwts. gr.tr. Ib.im. Ibs. oz.dwts. g.tr. lbs. oz. dwts. g.im 

Then] 2 11 17%: 1:: 10 1 0 05:8 4 11 Qa 
which is the weight of a gallon imperial of red wine, measur- 
ing 231 cubic inches. 

Again; according to Ferguson, the weight of a cubical 
inch of good brandy, rum or other proof spirits, is 2352 > grs. 
troy ; from whencewe may say— 


cub, in. spirits. dwts. gr. troy* cub.in.do. Ibs. oz. dwt. gr. troy. 
As 1 : § Wg ‘:: 291 : 9 5 8 148 

Ib. oz. dwt. gr. tr. Ib.im. lb. oz. dw. gr.tr. Ib. oz. dw. g.im 
Then,as1 2 11 17%: 1::9 5 8 148:7 12 6 27,5 
being the weight of one gallon imperial of proof spirits, 
measuring 231 cubic inches. But as it is also allowed that 


a cubic inch of brandy will acquire 10 grains of additional 


. 
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weight in summer, let us take the summer weight and ad- 
ding 10 grains per inch on 2310 grains troy for the 231 
inches, say as— 


gr.troy. grains troy. grains troy. oz. drachms. gr.im. 
1 : 85459 &e. 2 2310 : 3 13 eopis 
oz. dr. gr. im. lb. oz. dr. gr.im. Ib. oz. dr. gram, 
Then 3 13 22rd 4+ 7 12 6 278 = 8 O 4 17% 
Ib. oz. dr. gr.im. cub.in.r.wine lb. oz. dr. gr. im. 
And agan 8 4 11 24% = 231 4+ 7 12 6 27% 
cub. in. brandy. Ib. oz. dr. gr.im. Ib. oz. dr. gr.im. 


= 231 inwintr = 16 1 2 We —-2=8 0 9 10m 
*the average weight of wine and brandy. 

So that, on the whole of the proportions, I do not perceive 
that any thing much nearer than 231 cubic inches in mea- 
sure, and 8 pounds imperial in weight, can be fixed on as 
a medium proportion for one gallon of all kinds of liquors. 
And we know already that a Winchester wine pint of 283 
cubic inches, will contain exactly one pound avoirdupoise 
of water. 

I have now only to enforce, in as few words as possible, 
the superior simplicity and consequent utility of the tables 
proposed, by briefly observing that the variations from those 
now in legal use, are very few indeed in point of addition ; 
but little more numerous in substitution of new and useful 
terms or proportions, for old and improper ones; and are 
most extensively operative in striking out a great number of 
trifling and useless divisions; which, from their extreme 
irregularity, and want of systematic proportion, tend only 
to confuse the schoolboy, and to perplex the dealer. 
The fundamental weights and measures now in use are still 
retained. The pound, ounce, and drachm, avoirdupoise, 
and the gallon, quart, and pint, Winchester wine measure, 


1 The exact average of all three, viz: of brandy in winter, and in summer, 
and of red wine, is still nearer, being 8 lbs. Ooz. 7 dr. 23,% grs. imperial. 
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the most useful of all measures and weights, remain un- 
touched: their divisions and multiples only are rendered 
more conformable to that perfect series of squares and 
cubes, on which I have before insisted, as the only solid 
foundation of regular proportion. 

That this series might be continued almost ad infinitum, 
at least, as far as can possibly be required in practice, is 
‘proved at once by recollecting that in the table of invo- 
lution 16,777,216, the number of grains in a ton imperial, 
is the twelfth power of 4. the number of quarters of any 
one substantial integer. 

I take my leave with referring your lordship to the an- 
nexed tables themselves for the ocular demonstration of 
this. 


« Ipsius rei rationem reddere possis.” 


FALKLAND. 
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IMPERIAL TABLES OF WEIGHT AND MEASURE, 
















| Proposed to be used exclusively for the sale of all such commodi- 
} ties as are now usually sold either by avoirdupoise, troy, or apothe- 
| caries, weights : or by wine, ale, beer, or dry measure, in the united 
) kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. 

» FF The whole calculated on a series of ascending and descending 
squares and cubes of integral numbers; which may be infinitely 
prolonged, (as far as the possible division or accumulation of sub- 
stantial matter can render it practically necessary,) so as totally to 
» [| avoid all fractional or decimal parts; and of which the present 
| pound avoirdupoise is the regulating medium. 
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y cylindrical measure, say, as 1 inch is to .88622692 of 


one inch, so is the diameter of a cylinder to one face of a square equal in superficial cen- 


* To find the solid contents of an 
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tent to the circular superficies of the cylinder: multiply the face of the square 
into itself to find the number of square inches in its area; the product of which 
multiplied by the depth of the vessel, will give its solid contents in cubical 
inches. 

This is the nearest solution to the squaring of the circle which has yet been 
found cut, and sufficiently aceurate for practice—vide, Chambers’ Dictionary, 
Article Squaring of the Circle. There are also the two following proportiens, 
viz: 

1. That of Archimedes—as 7 is to 22, so is the diameter of a circle to its cir- 
cumference ; and half the circumference multiplied by the radius, gives the area 
of the circle; which multiplied by the depth as before, gives the solid contents 
of the cylinder. 

2. That of Metius, who makes the diameter to the circumference, as 113 to 
355, and then proceeds in the same manner as Archimedes. 

Therefore the solid contents of the Winchester bushel, legalized in 1697, and 
measuring 18} inches in diameter, by 8 inches in depth, worked according to the 
above proportions will give the three following different products, viz ; ’ 


cubical inches. 
ist. according to Chambers - - -2150.42014492. 


2d. Do. Archimedes - - 2151.28571418. 
3d. Do. Metius 2150.42035374. 

So that according to the proportions used by Chambers for the quadrature of 
the circle, which are as nearly as possible the same as those of Metius, the pro- 
posed imperial bushel, measuring 1848 cubical inches in solid content, should be 
18 inches in diameter, and 7,2512 or rather more than 7} inches iv depth, viz: 

As 1 : .88622699 :: 18 : 15,95208456. 

Then 15,95208456 XX 15,95208456 = 254,469 XX 7,2512 — 1848,004784, or 


sufficiently near to 1848 cubic inches for accurate admeasurement in common 
practice, 
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INTRODUCTION, 





Wrram a period of fifteen years, two Popes have been con- 
veyed prisoners from Rome to France: these crimes, the effect of 
a revolution founded in impiety, were levelled to destroy the 
Church of Jesus Christ, by subverting the pontifical seat, which 
is the centre of Catholic union; but the triumph of infidel sophis- 
ters is ‘past, and the light of heaven again dawns auspiciously on 
France and the Catholic religion. 

In contemplating the late events, we cannot sufficiently admire 
the wisdom of Providence, which thus made the restoration of 
spiritual power coincident with the return of the sovereign dynas- 
ty, whose kings have always borne the title of the eldest sons 
of the church. Pius VII. returns to his dominions, to the joy of 
the whole church, at the same time that Louis XVIII. returns in 
triumph to his kingdom. And what a triumph has he gained, in 
the love of his people, which is so eagerly manifested ! 

A judicious writer remarked some years ago, ‘I cannot but 
call to notice the constant co-operation of political and religious 
principles during the French revolution. In 1791, Presbyterianism 
in the church was allied with Democracy in the constitution: in 
1793," the destruction of every kind of worship accompanied 
the abolition of all government: in 1795, a government without 


* Reflexions on the state of the French church, in the 18th century. 





union or consistency was joined with a weak and undefined reli- 
gion, styled theo-philanthropy ; and lastly in 1800, the Catholic 
religion and the monarchy revive together, and the authority of 
the head of the church, with that ef the sovereign, gained, in a 


similar degree, the accession of force that was necessary for the 
re-establishment of political and religious order. How much 
firmer will be their re-establishment, now that a truly pious 
monarch re-ascends the throne of his ancestors! We may judge 
by the letter which this august sovereign addressed in 1799 to the 
Cardinals assembled at Venice, who had announced to him the 
death of Pius VI. and their meeting in Conclave for the election 
of anew Pope. “ We solemnly acknowledge the Pontiff whom 
you may elect; and when He, by whom kings reign, shall have 
replaced us on the throne of our ancestors, we shall enforce re- 
spect to his authority throughout our kingdom, and we shall act 
in conformity with our title of Most Christian Sovereign and 
Eldest Son of the Church, 


Given at the castle of Mittau, 24th November, 1799.” 





NARRATIVE, 


&c. &e. 


Fora period of ten years, the ambition of Buonaparte had been 
Tepining to attain the sovereignty of Rome, and to effect his own 
coronation at the capitol: from time to time, he had made diffe- 
rent attempts to persuade the Pope to exchange his territories, and 
he gave intimations that he would possess them by violence, if he 
could not obtain them otherwise : but the Sovereign Pontiff would 
not consent to the transaction. He is but, in some sort, the tem- 
porary possessor of the patrimony of St. Peter, and he cannot 
alienate what is only entrusted to him. The Ex-Emperor then 
sought a pretext to attack Rome.—Knaves can easily make one! 
In his correspondence with the Pope, we find the subterfuge that 
he employed.* . 

On the 2d of February, 1808, the day of the Purification of 
the Holy Virgin, the French troops entered Rome, in order to 
take possession of that capital of the Christian world. Then began 
the sufferings of the Holy Father, and he has ‘been eyer since 


1 Authentic Correspondence between the Court of Rome and France, 
from the Invasion of the Roman Territory till the Captivity of the Sove- 
reign Pontiff. 1 Vol. 8vo, 
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afflicted by adversity. On that day he quitted the palace of Monte 
Cavallo, of which he closed the gates, and retired to the Quirinal, 
Which he did not quit until the day that he was carried off. He 
had, however, some consolation in the conduct of the Romans 
on the days pfeceding Lent. His Holiness had apprised the 
curates of Rome of his wish that no Carnival should be held in the 
current year 1809. General Miolis was informed of it: he fixed 
up placards, and ordered it to be proclaimed, that the diversions of 
the Carnival should take place: he also began to erect the palli- 
sades for the horse races. But what was his astonishment, and 
what feelings must he have experienced, when he had anticipated 
the grateful prospect of an assemblage of rank, brilliance, and at- 
traction, to find that the Corso was deserted ! Not a single carriage 
was seen there. 

On the morrow, the Romans placarded a sonnet in 14 verses, 
of which we subjoin part of the sentiments: they ate evidently 
from the heart : 

«“ August captive, holy pastor, thou hast spoken, and thy peo- 
ple have heard thee. ‘The tyrant also spoke; but his words were 
lost, as dust before the wind. He who contemns thee, contemns 
his God. Could the Roman people rejoice, while thou wert de- 
fending them, and dwelling in affliction! Thou still retainest 
their veneration, their love, their obedience. Vain are the efforts 
of him who seeks to mortify thee, by seduting them from their 
duty. O Holy Father, most worthy successor of Peter, thy chil- 
dren love thee : accept on this day a pledge of their filial affec- 
tion |” 

The Holy Father, who resided with many cardinals and several 
ecclesiastics in the Quirinal palace, was treated as an enemy, and 
s10t allowed egress. , But about the middle of June, the principal 
hostilities commenced. The soldiers, who were stationed at the 
different gates of the palace, granted or refused admission at plea 
sure, They examined the contents of the baskets of provisions. 
They sometimes prevented the introduction of the requisite arti- 

cles of food, which were then conveyed through the windows, 
Ridiculous questions were often proposed to those who came from 
the palace. Even women who had occasion to enter or quit the 


palace, were subjected to insult; and many other excesses were 
allowed. 

The Holy Father was informed of. these circumstances; he 
learned daily that persons of the first respectability were driven 
into exile, and the whole city was thrown into consternation. This 
worthy pastor, expecting to give up his life for his flock, passed 
the greater part of the day on his knees before a crucifix, recome 
mending his church to its Almighty Father. 

On the 5th of July, 500 soldiers came by the way of Naples to 
Rome : they were sworn to do all that should be enjoined them, 
but without explanation in regard to the nature of their duty, 

At six o'clock, a number of joiners, locksmiths, and masons, 
were detained, with a view to their services, and many ladders 
were catried to the Pilotta. At night, artillery was planted before 
the gates leading to Trastevera. 

At one o’clock in the morning, the Quirinal palace was be- 
sieged by a considerable detachment from the Roman garrison, 
which had proceeded to it secretly. 

On the day before the captivity of the Holy Father, he was con- 
fidentially informed of the crime that was in agitation. In order to 
frustrate it, he had only to communicate the plot to the Romans, 
who could easily have disarmed the garrison of Rome. But wish- 
ing to follow strictly the example of Jesus Christ, he desired to 
go like a lamb to the sacrifice. In the interval that elapsed be- 
tween this private intelligence and the transaction to which it re- 
lated, he wrote what follows: . 


« Pius VII. Pope, to his faithful subjects, and his flock at Rome. 


« In the midst of the anguish we endure, we shed tears of joy, 
and give thanks to God, the eternal Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, the-Father of anercies, the Lord of all consolation, who 
bestows on us the pleasing hope of fulfilling in our own person, 
the. prophecy that his divine Son, our Redeemer, addressed in 
these words to St. Peter, the Prince of the Apostles, whose suc- 
cessor we are, notwithstanding our unworthiness : 


«¢ ¢ When thou shalt be aged, thou shalt stretch fortlethy hands, 
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and another shall bind thee, and lead thee whither thou wouldest 
not.” 

« Although we know and avow, that, being at peace with all 
the world, and even praying continually for the peace of all 
princes, we cannot, without an act of violence, be withdrawn 
from our city of Rome, our legitimate and peaceful residence, 
inasmuch as it is the capital of our dominions, the chosen seat of 
our holy Roman church, and the general centre of Catholic unity, 
of which, by Divine Providence, we are the supreme head and 
the moderator throughout the earth; yet, we meekly resign our 
sacerdotal hands to the force that binds’ them and conducts us 
elsewhere ; and while we attach the responsibility before God for 
this trespass and its result, to those who are its authors, we con- 
tent ourselves, as to our own person, with desiring, advising, and 
ordering, out faithful subjects, that our present flock of the Ca- 
tholic church shall aspire to imitate the faithful of the first cen- 
tury, when Peter was detained in prison, and the church con- 
stantly prayed to God in his behalf. Being the successor, how- 
ever unworthy, of this glorious apostle, we feel confident that 
all our well-beloved children will perform this pious and perhaps 
last duty to their tender and common Father ; and we, in return, 
with the utmost fervency of heart, greet them with the apostolic 
benediction. 


From our Quirinal palace, 6th July, 1809, 
L. S. Pivs VII. Pops.” 


The palace being invested on all sides, part of the soldiers 
scaled the garden wall, and another party endeavoured to burst 
one of the gates. At the end of an hour, or an hour and a quar- 
ter, the soldiers accomplished an entrance, with General Radet at 
their head. They proceeded at first to the Swiss body-guard, in 
order to disarm them, in case of resistance: they were but 38 in 
number; the colonel inquiring of the Holy Father, if force should 
be repelled by force, his Holiness replied, that resistance was 
useless, that he must yield and give up his soldiers’ arms. Accord- 
ingly, on the requisition of the French general, the Swiss grounded 
their arms, and shut themselves up in the guard-house. The doors 
leading to the Pope’s apartment were closed, by order of the Holy 
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Father, that these who sought to take him, might be obliged to 
burst them, and their violence be more manifest. They were 
broken open with axes. 

General Radet, after disarming the Swiss and forcing the dogra, 
eutered, with his hat off, into the Sovereign Pontiff’s suite of apart- 
ments, being accompanied with a band of soldiers whose hats were 
kept on. The Holy Father had not rested in bed. The general 
found him at his desk, attired in his priestly robes, and in the act 
of writing: the general approached, to communicate his orders. 
«* Why do you disturb my residence,” said the Holy Father, with 
a dignified look? « What is your business? speak.” At these 
words, the soldiers, from a feeling of respect, took off their hats. 
General Radet now informs the Pope, that he brings him two 
proposals from the French government. Ist, To consent to the 
abdication of his temporal sovereignty. 2d, To revoke the bull 
of excommunication; and he added, that on these two conditions, 
he might remain in peace at Rome. Raising his eyes to heaven, 
and pointing towards it with his hand, the Holy Father answered, 
«‘ I have acted in every thing by the suggestion of the Holy Ghost, 
and you shall rather hew me into pieces, than compel me to annul 
my decrees.” ‘In this event,” said the general, « I am charged 
to convey you from Rome.” ‘The Pope arose, and taking only 
his breviary, which he put under his arm, he approached the 
door, giving his hand to Cardinal Pacca, his secretary of state, 
who had repaired to these apartments in full costume. He was 
led to the dismantled gate; where was a carriage, which he en- 
tered. Some Romans who dwelt near the Quirinal palace, and 
were awakened by the clamor, had opened their doors to learn 
what passed: they were obliged to keep close in their houses. 
The Pope, before he mounted, gave his blessing to the city of 
Rome. Cardinal Pacca was placed by his side, and they were 
shut in from observation. ‘They went out by the gate Pia, which 
is at a short distance from the Quirinal palace. ‘The street that 
leads to it being little frequented, seemed favorable to the success 
of such an enterprise: it was nearly three o’clock in the morning. 
The carriage, surrounded with soldiers, proceeded beyond the 
walls to the gate of the people, where begins the road to Florence. 
Post-horses had been prepared, which were instantly harnessed, 
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and the cafriage set off under an escort of soldiers. General 
Radet, who was on the seat, ordered the postilions to use ev 
exertion. It was thus that the Sovereign Pontiff, the Bishop of 
Rome, and successor of St. Peter, was surreptitiously conveyed 
from his capital. 

The postilions, who drove the carriage to Le Storta, the first 
stage on the road to Florence, evinced the utmost emotion, With 
tears in their eyes, they threw themselves at his feet, and request- 
ed his blessing. They will never forget the air of kindness with 
which he said to them, “Courage, my children, courage and 
Patience.” 

The spectators who were drawn thither by curiosity, wene 
affected at the scene. Was general Radet equally affected? It is 
certain, that he hastened the departure of the carriage; that he 
caused it to be closely shut during their progress, though the Holy 
Father severely felt the effects of the heat, in which he was com- 
pelled to travel 36 French leagues. They parted from Rome at 
three o’clock in the morning, and by ten o’clock at night, they 
arrived at Rudicofani, the first village of the States of Tuscany. 

While general Radet took such earnest precaution, that the 
illustrious traveller should not be recognised, the circumstanee 
‘was soon public in Rome, and the seizure of the Holy Pontiff 
‘was heard with extreme dismay. The postilions, their eyes 
yet moistened with tears, recounted what had passed at La Storte, 
to all who chose to hear them. The depth of grief was visible in 
every hearer, though varied in its character, and in most, it was 
displayed by an expressive silence. There were many who re- 
“sorted to the churches, to indulge their tears in freedom before 
their altars. 

Prince Doria, chamberlain, a prelate, and two officers of the 
chamber, obtained leave to join the Pope, and they quitted Rome 
with such expedition, that they came up with him at Radicofani. 
He had been so injured by heat and fatigue, and had been at- 
tacked by so violent a colic, that his journey was of necessity 
postponed for one day. 

Notwithstanding the precautions of general Radet, it was dis- 
covered that the Pope, and not a cardinal, was detained at the 
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inn: all the inhabitants hastened to behold him, and to implore 
his blessing ; but the soldiers prevented their approach. 

They proceeded on the road to Florence. The Pope’s carriage 
was followed by those which contained the persons of his house- 
hold who were permitted to accompany the Holy Father. In 
order that he might not be received with religious honors, the 
post-horses were changed out of the precincts of the different 
cities ; so that the inhabitants of Vienna lost the pleasure of seeing 
him. When he arrived at Poggi Bousi, on the 8th July, he was 
allowed some hours of sleep, which he much needed ; the servants 
of the inn were permitted to receive his benediction, but the other 
inhabitants were refused access to him. 

The Holy Father’s carriage having broken down, his Holiness 
was cousiderably agitated by the violent shock, and General Ra- 
det, falling from the seat, strained his wrist by the accident. This 
was on the departure from Poggi. In order to prevent delay, he 
instantly obliged the Pope to enter Prince Doria’s carriage, they 
resumed their journey, and on that vevy day arrived at the Char- 
treuse of Florence, which is beyond the limits of the city. The 
monastics of the establishment were not suffered to speak with 
him. 

At this place, the Holy Father was separated from Cardinal 
Pasca, who was consigned to the route of Bologna, and escorted 
by some soldiers. On Sunday morning the Pope was conducted 
by the road to Pisa, He was no longer escorted by General Radet, 
but M. Marcotti. He conducted him by Alexandria to Mount 
Cenis. 

The people were apprised of his progress, and ran in crowds to 
receive his blessing. His present guide was less scrupulous than 
General Radet: they were permitted to see the Holy Father, and 
to receive his blessing, which they considered as a great favor; 
but on arrival at Alexandria, where he remained two days, all ap- 
plicants were excluded. 

On resuming the road of Mount Cenis by Turin, he was obliged 
to travel incognito. At one o’clock in the morning, on Monday, 
the 11th July, the Pope passed by Turin, escorted by M. Bois- 
sard, colonel of cavalry. He was so fatigued, that he fell into a 
fit between Rivoli and Suza. On recovering himself, he said to 
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the Colonel, * Are you ordered to escort me, dead or alive? If 
you are ordered to kill me, let us continue our journey, If other- 
wise, it is my wish to stop.” 

The Colonel attended to this remonstrance, and caused the care 
riage to stop at a little village near the spot. When conducted to 
the house of the mayor, he took a cup of chocolate, reposed a 
short time, and again entered the carriage, proceeding in the direc- 
tion to Mount Cenis, where he arrived on Monday night. At the 
monastery of Mount Cenis, Cardinal Pacca rejoined his Holiness. 

The Pope passed two whole days at this monastery. On 
Tuesday morning, the 20th July, he was conducted on the road to 
Chambery. A great number of persons, of whom many were at 
Chambery, repaired to Montmelian to see him; but they only en- 
joyed the gratification of his presence while the horses were 
changed. 

On quitting Montmelian, Cardinal Pacca again accompanied the 
Sovereign Pontiff. They were in the same carriage when they 
entered Grenoble, on the 21st July, at six o’clock in the evening, 
The Pope was conducted to the hotel of the prefecture, and lodged 
there while he remained in that city; but when Cardinal Pacca 
alighted from the carriage, he was led on foot to the hotel of 
Belmont, by the mayor and the commandant. He stayed there 
till the 1st of August, when he was escorted to the citadel of 
Fenestreila. He was not permitted to communicate with the 
Holy Father : he could not even bid him adieu. 

During the eight days that the Pope was at Grenoble, the faith- 
ful showed the greatest anxiety to see him and receive his blessing. 
In order to second the devotion of the inhabitants, and of the pious 
persons who came from a remote residence, he publicly gave his 
benediction every evening. Some of the faithful were so fortu- 
nate as to approach him, and kiss his feet. There were some even, 
who were permitted to hear his recital of mass; but among 
these was no ecclesiastic. A vicar-general of Lyons, to whom 
Cardinal Fesch had confided some business respecting his Holiness, 
was obliged to return without an audience. 

It was the design of the French Government to detain Pius VII. 
in France; but learning the veneration in which he was holdens 
they then regarded him as a dangerous inmate, and policy dictated 
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his removal. The order was given, and on the day that Cardinal 
Pacca was conducted to Fenestrella, the Pope was sent towards 
Valentia. Travellers, on their return from Beaucaire, met with 
his carriage. He stopped at Avignon only half an hour, and he 
arrived at Aix at eight o’clock at night, on Friday the 4th August. 
He was not expected to pass through that city, so that many per- 
sons were denied the satisfaction of beholding him. 

The next day, the Pope, wishing to hear mass, caused it to be 
celebrated in the hotel where he passed the night: he afterwards 
presented himself to the people that had assembled before his hotel, 
and he gave them his benediction from the balcony. 

The worthy Head of the Church, still accompanied by M. Bois- 
sard, colonel, departed for Nice. A traveller had announced his 
near atrival, which caused universal joy among the inhabitants. 
The Bishop of Nice, and the Queen of Etruria, accompanied by 
her son, went to meet him. The Holy Father had alighted, to 
cross the bridge of Var. On this bridge they met, and the inter- 
view presented a most striking spectacle. A Queen and her-son 
were prostrate at the feet of the Sovereign Pontiff, who was per- 
secuted for his goodness, and thanked his God for the trial : they 
accosted each other in a very pathetic manner ; at first, in silence, — 
and afterwards, in tears. The Pope re-entered the carriage, and 
arrived at Nice on the morning of the 7th August. 

The crowd was immense, and pleasure animated every counte- 
nance: the presence of the Chief of Christianity excited in the 
inhabitants of that city an enthusiasm of joy, which it would be 
impossible to depict: the three days that he spent at Nice, where 
he was lodged in the Prefecture, were days of festival. 

Every morning he celebrated the holy sacrifice, and afterwards 
gave audience. He received the bishop and the curates of the 
vicinity. As multitudes came from all quarters to see him, he 
showed himself every day, seven or eight times, on the balcony 
fronting the sea-side, and gave his blessing: with the exception of 
the civil authorities, the people manifested their joy by universal 
illuminations. 

On the day before the departure of his Holiness, at about half 
past five in the evening, two fishing-barks were seen opposite the 
balcony of the prefecture, and more than 1600 persons of both 
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sexes and all ages, had repaired to the place: they felicitated them- 
selves on being about to see him, and to receive his benediction, 
The Holy Father made his appearance at six o’clock, and gave his 
blessing, amidst acclamations of ** Glory to Jesus Christ and his 
substitute on earth! Glory to the Christian religion !” 

These cries were long continued, and ceased immediately that a 
counsellor of the prefecture had made a sign that they were un- 
welcome. To these transports of holy joy, immediately succeeded 
a devout silence. The Holy Father withdrew, and re-appearing 
two hours afterwards on the balcony, he saw the barks brilliantly 
illuminated. 

About nine o’clock in the evening, groupes of pious persons 
were discerned on the ramparts, who recited their rosary, to inter- 
cede with their Saviour for the preservation of him who was his 
vicar on earth, and for his good-fortune during the journey. 

On the last visit that the Holy Father received from the Queen 
of Etruria, he signified his regret that he could not present her 
with some object to remind her of him in her devotions; then, 
taking his hat-band, he begged her to receive it as a token of his 
paternal love. 

Many persons passed the night on the shore, confirming them- 
selves in devotion by reciting canticles: they hoped that he 
would bid them farewell the next day, and bestow his benediction. 

This worthy successor of St. Peter celebrated mass at an early 
hour, admitted many persons to kiss his feet, and ascended his 
Carriage at seven o'clock. His carriage was followed by four 
others; and good order prevailéd, notwithstanding the immense 
crowd of spectators. What tears of tenderness flowed at his de- 
parture! most of the spectators bewailed him as the most ‘be- 
nignant of fathers. 

All the citizens of the neighbourhood hastened to the road lead- 
ing from Niceto Savona, As soon as the Holy Pontiff’s carriage 
was descried, they fired salutes, and rang the bells which they had 
suspended in thetrees. ‘They all ptostrated themselves to receive 
his blessing. 

The procession was so much delayed, by the wish of gratifying 
the pious curiosity of this virtuous people, that the Holy Pontiff did 
not arrive at Sespello until nine o’clock at night. 





On arriving at Savona, he at first lodged with the mayor of the 
city. A few days afterwards, he was removed to the episcopal 
palace; but on the 27th September he was conveyed to the pre- 
fecture. 

The Holy Father was not allowed either to write or to speak to 
any one, unless in the presence of the mayor and the captain of 
cavalry, who was commissioned to guard him night and day ; but, 
at a stated period, he was permitted, twice a-day, to give his bless- 
ing to the people; he could even admit 200 persons every morn- 
ing to kiss his feet: this favor was sought with considerable 
anxiety, since he was regarded as a saint. His presence at first 
attracted such a concourse of persons of all ranks to Savona, that 
many travellers, during their stay at that city, were obliged to 
sleep in their carriages, as no bed could be procured at the inns. 

The mere personal appearance of this most worthy Pontiff bred 
remorse in the bosoms of hardened sinners; and many of them 
were so much edified as to renounce their errors; his presence 
exalted the devotion of those who before were pious, of whom 
many, on retiring from an interview, melted into tears. The 
Holy Father was every-where spoken of with the most affectionate 
interest. 

A lady of rank and piety was granted the privilege of accom- 
modating the Holy Father in her hotel, when he was conducted 
from Grenoble to Savona. He-came to her house at night, and 
was received with feelings of religion, bearing some analogy to 
those emotions which worked in the heart of Martha, when her 
Saviour condescended to visit her dwelling. She prepared a bed 
in the best suite of apartments, with suitable. magnificence, and 
said to him when he entered the chamber, ‘¢ Most Holy Father, I 
wish to obtain of your Holiness a favor which I shall always grate- 
fully remember: no person shall rest hereafter in this apartment, 
nor will I enter it myself without a religious reverence: oblige me 
so far as to make it a chapel.” The Holy Father made answer, 
« I consent: I will consecrate: it to-morrow morning, and I will 
celebrate mass before my departure.” It was part of the policy of 
the French Government to give out that the Pope was not a prisoner 
at Savona, but enjoyed perfect freedom. He had therefore a more 
numerous retinue, and a kind of Court was allowed tohim. He 
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was provided with domestics, habited in the pontifical livery ; and 
he understood from M. Salmatoris, a native of Piedmont, that 
100,000 francs per month would be appointed for his expenditure. 
M. Berthier, brother of the Prince of Neufchatel, assumed the title 
of Master of the Palace to the Pope. He adorned the Holy Fa- 
ther’s residence with a sumptuous supply of plate, and daily gave 
magnificent entertainments, which were defrayed by Government. 
But the Pope would not retain the domestics who were offered to 
him, and declared that he would not accept of the slightest pro- 
vision from Government; that neither he nor any of his train 
would comply with the invitations they might receive. In vain 
were they renewed under various pretences. ‘The charity of the 
faithful was amply sufficient for the personal wants of himself and 
of those who shared his honorable captivity. 

How was the Holy Father occupied in his prison at Savona? 
As the Prince of the Apostles would have been on a similar occas 
sion; he prayed for the church, and especially for his persecutors, 
He was almost always at his devotions, and the grace of the Lord 
often favored him during this holy exercise. We might here speak 
of visions and of facts which partake of the miraculous; but we 
shall not state circumstances which, however, were generally con- 
sidered as authentic. How many persons would discredit them ! 
But we will not dispute the sincerity of those who are convinced 
of their truth. It has been more than once in view to substan- 
tiate them by written evidence ; and if this has not been done, the 
truth has only been withheld from prudential motives. 

At one time, the public were not permitted to receive the Holy 
Father’s blessing ; but their eagerness suggested an expedient. An 
artisan, whose dwelling lay contiguous to the wall of a garden 
whither the Pope resorted at a particular hour, was prevailed on to 
allow an aperture to be made in the wall, and he consented the 
more readily, as he hoped to gain by it. ‘The Pope was easily de- 
scried through the aperture. ‘The house of this artisan was con- 
stantly frequented by persons who impatiently waited for the ob- 
ject of their attachment. 

What affliction must the soul of Pius VII. have endured at Sa- 
vona! This holy veteran, oppressed by his infirmities, saw him- 
self deprived of his intimate friends, his faithful counsellors, and 
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his worthy associates. He knew that they were compelled to go 
to Paris, where their integrity was assailed by promises, threats, 
and violence. 

The head of the Government needed an apparent reconciliation 
with the Pope, in order to obtain from his Holiness what he con- 
sidered necessary for the success of an important measure that he 
had in contemplation. He therefore decided on sending several 
bishops to Savona, to submit proposals of peace to the Sovereign 
Pontiff. Among the deputies, were some of considerable talents 
and much insinuation, who would certainly have succeeded if they 
had been employed in a better cause. The Holy Father received 
them very politely, and for some time allowed them the honorable 
privilege of an interview with him morning and evening. The 
morning was occupied with business; in the evening it was sus- 


pended; but they made no advances to their object. How could 


the Holy Father be importuned to consent to some certain privi- 
leges, which were expected for the Church of France? Had the 
Emperor deserved them? He, who had invaded the holy territo- 


ries, had incurred excommunication, and who still insulted the So- 
vereign Pontiff by an illegal captivity ? 

In the full persuasion that stratagems were laid for him, the 
Holy Father granted nothing, and the deputies were recalled. 

Napoleon could now devise no other method of attaining his 
object than the convocation of a national council. Some bishops 
had persuaded him, that a union of the clergy of France and Italy 
might remove the embarrassments of the Church, and fill the va- 
cant sees, without the concurrence of the Sovereign Pontiff. The 
council is convened. The pernicious designs of him, who has 
been so long privately sapping the foundations of the church, are 
openly avowed; the enemies of religion exult, and the faithful la- 
ment the approaching depravation of their country’s religion. 

The bishops arrive at Paris, and assemble in the Metropolitan 
Church for the first session. Each of them is asked if he assents 
to the convocation of the council? the Archbishop of“Bourdeaux 
replies, “ saving the submission due to the Sovereign Pontiff” — 
Salva obedientia summo Pontifici debita, The bishops of ‘Troyes, 
Gand, and Tournay display equal courage and resolution. The 
greater number of the members of the council preserve their 
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fidelity to the head of the church, and the intrigues planned to 
disturb their unanimity, end in the shame and confusion of the 
enemies of religion. Thus did the convocation eventually increase 
the number of the confessors of the faith, for we cannot deny this 
title to the illustrious prelates who were confined in the dungeon 
of Vincennes for their attachment to the apostolic see and the 
sanctions of antiquity. 

All expedients seemed now to be exhausted ; and Buonaparte, 
despite of the fertility of his genius, found himself baffled. He 
summoned to his aid the vile pandars to his will, and inquired 
whether he could not dispense with the Pope. Not one of them . 
hesitates. He is assured that the Pope’s compliance is unneces- 
sary, and that the wisdom and power of his Majesty must sur- 
mount every obstacle. But Buonaparte well knows the reverse ; 
he knows that if he himself should appoint a Pope, none would ac- 
knowledge him; and that the whole French clergy would be 
thrown into disorder should he not appoint one. He is compelled 
once more to endeavour an arrangement with the Holy Father. 
The former deputies are again ordered ta depart for Savona, and 
they arrive at the end of August, 1811, ; 

On the Ist, 2d, and $d September, 1811, the deputies requested 
an audience of the Sovereign Pontiff, which was not granted. 
They urged it again on the 4th, intimating to the Holy Father that 
they were entrusted with business of the utmost importance to re- 
ligion, not only in France, but in all Christendom. ‘The audience 
was fixed for the ensuing day. 

The apartment was regularly prepared for the reception of the 
deputies, and a stated ceremony was observed at their introduction. 

The deputies could hardly fail to be impressed with the dignity 
of the Holy Pontiff’s deporiment, and with the grief-that was 
stamped on his features. 

When they were permitted to speak, he who began the con- 
ference drew a very correct picture of the disasters of the church. 
Several répresented to the. Pope that one of the principal causes of 
the decline of the faith was the circumstance of many dioceses 
having no bishop to govern them; that they earnestly wished for 
them, and that if they were not provided with them, there was 
reason to fear the occurrence of misfortunes which could hardly be 
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remedied. They ardently urged his Holiness to listen to the voice 
of Religion, in whose name they addressed him; and they en- 
treated him to give ordination to those who had been appointed 
bishops. 

The Holy Father having heard them attentively, answered them 
ina tone replete with kindness, «¢ Consider my present state of 
captivity, the severities I experience, and the refusal to allow me 
my council: is it reasonable that the Church should yield all and 
obtain nothing? Should I then give up the regulation of that 
spiritual hierarchy which God himself has confided to me ?” 

Some of the deputies answered, that his authority was acknow- 
ledged, by requesting his ordination of the bishops, and that the 
Council of Paris had directed them to make that requisition, 

This reply took up much time, and the Holy Father waited 
patiently till they were all silent; but when they had concluded, 
rising majestically, and covering his face with both hands, he knelt 
down, and prayed in silence for a few moments. He then pro- 
nounced these words in Latin, Judica me, Deus —Lord, be thou my 
Judge; but he did not add the sequel of this passage from the 
Psalms, “ undertake my defence against an ungodly nation, deliver 
me from the power of the wicked and deceitful man.” 

A profound silence ensued, when the Holy Father, rising, and 
taking his seat, addressed the deputies, and said to them in Italian, 
« Who convened the council you speak of ? Who announced to 
me its intended meeting? Who proposed the articles to be dis- 
cussed there ?” 

He afterwards aecused the bishops of cowardice, of failing in the 
resolution necessary to support the weight of their trust, and of 
unworthily abandoning the guidance of the helm of state to pro- 
fane hands. 

One of the deputies, stung with this reproach, and wishing to 
palliate the conduct of the bishops, had the boldness to interrupt 
the Holy Father ; but when he had begun in Italian with « Most 
Holy Father,” his Holiness checked him by a majestic look, and 
said, in a tone of great earnestness, *¢O Lord, my preserver, cast 
thine eyes on me, and do thou pursue with thy vengeance, in like 
manner as I, thy vicar on earth, excommunicate in thy name, 


* 
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Ipso Facto, any person present, who shall dare utter a syllable to 
justify the conduct that I denounce.” 

All were dumb, and the Holy Father, advancing deliberately 
towards him who had spoken, tendered to him his hand, which 
he kissed, He afterwards conferred the same honor on the 
others. 

‘The audience being finished, the Pope proceeded towards his 
apartment, and, turning round at the entrance, he said to the 
deputies, in Italian, with an air of much kindness, and a paternal 
tone of voice, Adieu, dearly beloved. 


Departure of Pius VII. from Savona to Fontainebleau. 


The reason for sending the Holy Father from Savona to Fon- 
tainebleau, is not accurately known. It was perhaps apprehended 
that some of his foreign visitors might convey him from Savona. 
It was perhaps in the hope, that he would be more exposed to 
importunities, with which he might at length comply. Might not 


a design be entertained, of exciting a belief in the departments 
and among foreigners, that he was actually free? It gives counte- 
nance to this presumption, that, while he was at Fontainebleau, 
he was apprised that more than twenty horses were at his disposal, 
whenever he wished to ride abroad; but he never availed himself 
of the opportunity. 

An order was issued, to bring him to Fontainebleau immediately, 
and with the utmost privacy in regard both to his departure and 
his progress on the road. 

The Holy Father was accordingly sent out of the city, at night 
and on foot. To conceal his person, he was equipped with a 
round hat and a great coat. Black leather shoes had been made for 
him; but as they were too short, his white slippers were colored 
black. 

Thus insolently was violated the dignity of the Sovereign Pon- 
tiff, the head of the Christian religion. He was conducted to the 
carriage in waiting for him, which was sent off in haste. The 
Pope had no other companions than his physician, and Colonel 
La Gorse, who used every artifice to conceal the journey. 
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In order to deceive the inhabitants of Savona, the Pope’s dinner 
was regularly served for several days in his apartment, with a view 
of persuading the sentinel that he was still resident there. The 
domestics of his Holiness did not depart till some days afterwards; 
and their passports were made out as if for merchant jewellers. 
The glasses of the carriage were kept down’ during the whole of 
the route. 

At Stupinis, near : Turin, they were joined by M. Berthasoli, 
archbishop of Edessa, his almoner. 

When the Holy Father arrived at Mount Cenis, he was so 
indisposed from retention of urine, that he was obliged to stop, 
and the archbishop of Edessa gave him the sacrament. 

The:colonel deprived the religious order at Mount Cenis of the 
pleasure of seeing the Holy Father, and he would have resumed 
his course on the second day, if he had not been opposed by the 
Pope’s regular physician, and another who had been called in. 

Although the passage to Mount Cenis had been interdicted for 
three days, and the horses were changed in the suburbs of the 
cities, the Pope had scarcely passed by any town before the inha- 
bitants were acquainted with it. 

His carriage was closed when he passed through the city of 
Lyons. 

The Sovereign Pontiff at last arrived at Fontainebleau, much 
fatigued with his journey. It was on the day preceding that on 
which the Emperor’s commissioners expected him. The com- 
mandant of the castle, having received no directions, did not 
think himself authorised to admit the Pope there, but gave him a 
bed in his own apartment. How many pious persons in Fon- 
tainebleau would have congratulated themselves at such an honor! 
M. de Champagny, who arrived next day, expeditiously prepared 
the apartment that was intended for him in the castle. The Pope 
was visited there by a number of ministefs. When the minister 
of religious ceremonies * was announced to him, he was evidently 
surprised, and observed, ‘* I thought that, in the most Christian 
kingdom, there was no minister for any other religious ceremonies, 
but the Catholic form of worship.” 


* Baissées: the meaning probably is, that the carriage was carefully shut. 
2 Ministre des cultes. 





Conduct of Pius VII. at Fontainebleau. 


Pius VII. remained at Fontainebleau, from Saturday, 20th 
June, 1812, at nine o’clock in the morning, till Sunday, 23d Ja- 
nuary, ¥814, at noon. 

During this length of time, he never quitted his apartment, 
nor would he celebrate or hear mass in the chapel of the castle. 
An altar was prepared under a canopy of green damask, and he 
there celebrated or presided over the divine mysteries. 

At half past seven o’clock in the morning, during summer, the 
Holy Father went to chapel, to hear or recite mass. When he 
officiated in person, the archbishop of Edessa, his almoner, was 
the assistant priest, and two ecclesiastics, also priests, administered. 
From the word Sanctus to Pater, two of his attendants, when no 
ecclesiastic was in the chapel, held a torch. He dwelt very em- 
phatically on the two passages Memento, &c. recommending to 
Jesus Christ his church and its members, as also the business of 
the current day; and all this, with the most heartfelt emotion. 
He gave the communion with his own hand to a certain number 
of persons. Madame de’ Champagny, the chief of the charity 
sisters, her companions, and some other persons, were thus gra- 
tified. After mass, all approached him, and kissed his feet: to 
some he gave his hand to kiss. If crosses, crucifixes, bead-rolls, 
or medals, were presented to him, he bestowed his indulgences on 
them, and consecrated them. 

His plan of life was regular. He recited his breviary with his 
almoner, as nearly as practicable, at the same hour. The time 
was also fixed, when he recited his rosary or other vocal prayers, 
and when he gave a religious exhortation. It was observable, 
that, in all his conversations and in the transaction of serious 
business, he maintained an admirable self-possession, seeming 
always to have the Lord before his eyes. 

While he resided at Savona, he much encouraged the worship 
of our Lady of the Seven Dolors; when he was transferred to 
Fontainebleau, he repeated his recommendation, appointing the 
festival of the Compassion of the Virgin Mary, which is observed 
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on the Friday of Passion week, as the period of our deliverance. 
In fact, on the Ist of April, 1814, the Lord ended the reign of 
the stranger who governed us, and that of the Bourbons, which 
had been interrupted for twenty-five years, was happily renewed. 

Might not we conclude, that the Lord, of his great mercy, 
allowed him to read at times in the book of futurity ?, How often, 
while Napoleon, who detained him in captivity, was at the 
summit of his fortune, has not the Pope declared, that he should 
return to Rome, and again govern his dominions ? At one time, 
the Sovereign Pontiff was incessantly solicited by the Emperor’s 
envoys, who were charged to make certain propositions to him, 
or to ascertain his sentiments. 

Among those who attended at the levee of his Holiness, was 
M. Jaubert, a priest nominated by the Emperor to the bishopric of 
Saint-Flour. The Holy Father’s conversation with this ecclesiastic 
was brief, but animated. 

*‘ Who are you?” inquired the Pope. ‘ The bishop of Saint- 
Flour, by nomination.” Have you proceeded yet to your 
diocese ?’”—« Holy Father, I have resided there for some time, 
and I administer its duties..——“ By what right do you govern this 
diocese ?”——«« I was named vicar-general by the chapter.”— 
« What,” earnestly resumed the Head cf the Church, “ are there 
yet amy priests so ignorant or so bold as to violate the decrees 
respecting Paris and Florence, which I have recorded in my man- 
datory letters?” M. Jaubert answered with astonishment, * But, 
Holy Father, we still preserve our liberties.”"—“ Yes,” said 
Pius VII. with increasing vehemence, * by virtue of your liberties, 
you set the council above the Pope, and yourself above the 
council ;” and he instantly dismissed the bishop by nomination. 

The Holy Father had proposed the same questions to M. Lucot, 
bishop of Plaisance, and appointed by the Emperor to the arch- 
bishopric of Bourges. The first time that he waited on the 
Sovereign Pontiff, he rebuked him in the same manner after hear- 
ing similar answers. 

M. de Beaumont was sent several times, in the sequel, to induce 
him to some arrangement. All efforts had been unavailing. «‘ My 
Lord Bishop,” the Sovereign Pontiff had replied, « the Lord of 
mercies knows all the tears I have shed on account of the 
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pretended Concordat that I so unfortunately accepted; I shall 
repent of it till my death, and this feeling will assuredly protect 
me from being deceived a second time.” 

Pius VII. said one day to the bishops who were present, and 
who pressed him to make some sacrifices, in order to escape the 
pernicious consequences of a refusal—* Let me not die unworthily 
of the trial I have undergone.” 

The Bishop of Plaisance, notwithstanding, still renewed the 
attack. Tired out by his applications, the Holy Pontiff, who had 
already remanded him to his diocese, ordered him to be required 
at his next visit, to draw up his proposals in writing. M.de Beau- 
mont was undoubtedly aware of this order, for, onthe 22nd January, 
1814, when he appeared at the castle, to obtain another audience, 
and understood the Holy Father’s desire, he gave in a written 
paper, but still requesting the honor of an interview, by order of 
Government. The Emperor, in these new propositions, consented 
to restore to the Head of the Church a part of his territories, if 
he would yield up the remainder. The august prisoner, having 
admitted M. Beaumont, said, ** The domains of St. Peter are not 
my own property; they belong to the church: I cannot consent 
to any alienation. Moreover, tell your Emperor, that if I, for 
my sins, should be doomed not to revisit Rome, my successor 
will return there in triumph, notwithstanding all the power of the 
French Government.” ‘The Bishop of Plaisance wished to ex- 
culpate the Emperor, who was, he said, more kindly disposed. 
‘I rely more on the allied princes than on him,” replied the 
Sovereiga Pontiff. The prelate, in amazement, asked for an 
explanation of these words. « It is not for me to give, or for you 
to receive it,” answered the Head of the Church. 

M. de Beaumont, perceiving that his efforts were ineffectual, 
added, that the Holy Father would return to Rome, and that such 
was the Emperor’s intention. « Will all my cardinals accompany 
me,” said the Sovereign Pontiff. The bishop answered, that cir- 
cumstances would not allow of the departure of all the cardinals 
for Rome at the same time, though the Emperor was most 
favorably inclined. - « Well,” replied Pius VII. « if the Emperor 
will but treat me as a private ecclesiastic, I shall only have occa- 
sion for one carriage to convey me, so long as I do not forget who 
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Iam. Tonly wish to be at Rome, to discharge my pastoral duties.* 
« Holy Father,” said the prelate, « his Majesty knows what is due 
to the rank of the Head of the Church: he respects your dignity 
too much, not to give you an honorable escort: a colonel will 
accompany you.”—“ At least then,” said the august Pontiff, * this 
colonel must not be seated in my carriage ;” and at these words, 
M. de Beaumont took his leave. 

As soon as he had quitted the apartment of his Holiness, the 
colonel entered, to inform the Holy Father that he was to accom- 
pany him to Rome. It was on Saturday afternoon. The Sovereign 
Pontiff, well convinced of the treachery of the French government, 
which had no such design as it professed, declared that he would 
not set out till the next day, after mass, and he spoke with such 
firmness, that he had no answer; but the colonel did not again 
leave the apartment, nor was the Holy Father afterwards per- 
mitted to converse with any one in private. , 

This circumstance did not prevent the august prisoner from 
convening all the cardinals at Fontainebleau, to the number of 
seventeen. One of them, his Eminence Pignatelli, being indis- 
posed, was carried to the castle. When introduced to the Holy 
Father, they threw themselves in tears at his feet, and Pius VII. 
mingled his tears with theirs, while he gave them his blessing. 
He exhorted them to behave with resignation and courage; and, 
notwithstanding the presence of the colonel, he gave them three 
injunctions; the first, not to wear the decorations that they had 
received from Government; the second, to receive no privilege, 
no salary, from the Government; and the third, to attend at no 
festival t6 which Government should invite them. He recom- 
mended to them, above all, not to sign to any thing that Govern- 
ment should propose. 

On Sunday, 23 January, the Holy Father was conveyed from 
Fontainebleau, between eleven and twelve o’clock. The train was 
to consist of four carriages. In the first was the Pope with the 
Archbishop of Edessa; in the second, the colonel, with the 
physician and surgeon of his Holiness; in the third, the guards ; 
in the fourth, the domestics of the Holy Father. When the 
Sovereign Pontiff was on the point of departure, arrived a fifth 
carriage, carefully shut up. The colonel, who, under various 
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pretexts, had delayed the departure above an hour, no sooner 
perceived this carriage enter the court-yard, than he went up to it. 
A guard alighted from it, and conversed in a low tone with the 
colonel, who immediately gave the signal for departure. The fifth 
carriage followed the others ; but with what view we know not. 

The Holy Father was mentioned on the road as the Bishop of 
Imola, and he was kept in ignorance of his destination. 

After the Sovereign Pontiff’s departure, no time was lost in 
removing the cardinals from Fontainebleau. 

The minister of religious ceremonies wrote thus to each cardinal: 


“ Paris, January 1814. 

«© My Lord Cardinal, I have the honor to acquaint you, 
that his excellency the minister of police is directed to give you 
notice of orders which are peremptory. I can admit of no protests, 
nor would it answer any purpose to ask time for preparing them, 
By your submission, you will afford another proof of your respect 
for your Sovereign. 

« Be pleased, my Lord Cardinal, to accept the assurance of 
my high consideration. ; 

s¢ Tue Count Bicor.” 

Each cardinal was placed in a carriage with a guard, and the 
carriages set off at an interval of one day’s journey between each. 
These confessors of the faith were dispersed in Languedoc and 
Provence, and all, severally, in distant towns. Who paid for the 
guards, the carriages, and the travelling expenses? The illustrious 
exiles themselves. But how should they find the means? They 
had nothing; but the purses of the faithful were open to them. 
When they arrived at their place of banishment, who procured 
them lodging and subsistence ? The charity of the faithful. The 
contributions of the faithful will enable them to attend the admi- 
rable Pius VII. whose troubles, vexations; and sufferings, they 
shared, in order to sing a new song of thanksgiving in the august 
palace of St. Peter, for a miracle so evident, that even the enemies 
of religion are obliged to confess it. 

Buonaparte, who, at the beginning of his consulate, had so- 
lemnly declared himself the protector of the Roman Catholic 
church, and had decreed, that pastors of the second order, who 
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had, in general, the cure of several parishes, should be allowed 
a pension sufficient to maintain them, now manifested by his 
conduct that he was the enemy of the church and the Pope, with 
whom he had just concluded a treaty. 

Did he not demand, by this Concordat, that several bishops, 
who had been heretics, should be appointed to certain bishoprics, 
although, as they had not repented, and retracted their errors, they 
deserved to be confined in a monastery to do penance for life ? 

Did he not, from the beginning, add to the Concordat some 
conditions that openly attack the doctrine of revelation? they 
impaired the authority of the bishops over their dioceses. In vain 
did the Pope constantly protest against these laws, which certain 
prefects rigorously enforced. 

When he had won a great battle in Germany, did he not, by 
the letter that he wrote to the bishops, imply his claim to the 
supremacy of the church ? 

Did he not desire Cardinal Maury to assume the title of Arch- 
bishop of Paris, when he made him administrator of the church ? 
He caused him to be thus styled in the Journals. He was addressed 
by this title at court, and by the ministers whom he visited. We 
must do justice to the cardinal in this respect. In opposition to 
the commands of the Emperor, he did not put at the head of his 
mandatory letters, from the Cardinal Archbishop of Paris, he con- 
tented himself with saying, Archbishop of Paris by nomination. * 

This cardinal has been censured for intimating to the other 
great vicars, his wish that they should not make grants in writing, 
in order that all might be done in his own name; he has been 
blamed for his mode of appointing to benefices ; complaints arose, 
in regard to his decrees for regulating the distribution of the offices 
of the church, and the recitation of the Breviary. Would not an 
archbishop of Paris have acted with more prudence? This ad- 
ministrator did not supply his place. 

If the chapters had not acknowledged those whom the Emperor 
appointed as administrators, how would he have conducted him- 
self in that predicament ? 


* Some minute verbal criticism respecting nommé de and nommé @, is here 
omitted. 
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Has not the Emperor often behaved as if he had supreme power 
over the chapters ? 

Did he not violate the ecclesiastical privileges, when he im- 
prisoned priests, bishops, and cardinals? and, what was a still 
greater enormity, when he detained the Holy Pontiff during six 
years in captivity ? 

He suppressed the religious orders by his own authority, and 
in opposition to the Pope. Has he not acted as if he thought 
himself entitled to regulate the extent of dioceses at his pleasure ? 

Did he not deprive the Pope of his temporal sovereignty, ridi- 
cule the excommunication thereby incurred, and even disregard 
that which the Pope issued against him and his accomplices after 
his violent invasion of the city of Rome? 

When he was about to depart for the conduct of that unfor- 
tunate war which began his misfortunes, was it not his intention to 
accomplish his long-cherished plan of solemnly declaring himself 
the head of the church, if his council had not dissuaded him by 
observing, “ It is not yet time, wait till your return?” 

When he had repassed the Rhine, almost without resources, 
and flying before his victorious foes, was he not so insane as thus 
to address the canons of Troyes: ‘¢ Assemble your chapter imme- 
diately, and if you do not accept of the administrator that I appoint, 
I will deprive you of your revenues, I will destroy your chapter, 
and unite the diocese of Troyes to that of Paris, I can govern my 
church without the Pope.” 

At length this avowed enemy of the Pope and of the church, 
Buonaparte, in 1813, proceeded directly to his object; and caused 
proposals to be made to the Pope. It was his desire, that the 
metropolitan, or the senior bishop, should confirm the bishops 
that he himself had nominated, if the Pope did not grant the bulls 
within a given time. 

When the Pope was at Savona, he had personally declared, that 
he might perhaps, on certain conditions, consent to the article 
respecting the confirmation of bishops. But his Holiness had 
clearly intimated, that he would not ratify the deposition of those 
bishops, whom the Emperor wished to deprive of their sees ; that 
he would give no bulls to the priests that he had appointed to 
bishoptics, that he would neither listen to any pacific proposal, 

No. VII. Pam. Vor. IV. D 
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nor conclude any compact, unless he himself, with those who 
were banished or imprisoned on his account, should be previously 
released, and his council should be restored to him. 

Nothing was more reasonable. The outlines of an agreement 
were submitted to his Holiness, and he understood that the Em- 
peror had resolved to take measures for an amicable arrangement. 

A bishop in the Emperor's confidence, advised him to go him- 
self to Fontainebleau, and to pay a visit to the Holy Father. This 
bishop himself repaired thither, as if to facilitate the interview ; 
and he acquainted the Emperor with the hopes that he had 
conceived from his favorable reception. 

Subsequently to this visit, the Emperor directed the prefect of 
police to liberate the three cardinals at Vincennes, in order that 
the Pope might have the council that he had required. The prefect 
went in person to inform the cardinals of their release. The 
secretary of the Cardinal di Pietro was released with them. The 
prefect informed the other ecclesiastics who were at Vincennes, that 
they would very soon be restored to freedom. He thought so ; but 
impediments occurred. Buonaparte went several times to Fontaine- 
bleau. In one of these visits, the Pope refused him I know not 
what concession. It is however known, that the Emperor was 
quite outrageous, that he flew into a rage, that he forgot himself 
so far as to insult the Sovereign Pontiff, and would even have 
struck him had he not been prevented by Marshat Duroc. He 
ordered this marshal to conduct the Pope to the castle of Vin- 
cennes ; but, on the ensuing day, abashed, doubtless, at the re- 
collection of his excesses, he asked the marshal, if his order had 
been executed. The marshal answered, that he wished to give 
him time for reflexion; and the Emperor acknowledged himself 
indebted to him. ’ 

During another visit, he signified his wish to the Holy Father, 
that some article should be committed to writing. This excited 
an apprehension, that the Emperor might become exasperated, if 
he were opposed; and that his anger would drive him to extre- 
mities, It was observed to the Pope, that only the first draught 
of a Concordat was required; that no article would stand, on 
which the parties were not agreed ; and if opposite interests could 
not be reconciled, his Holiness would not be legally bound by the 
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instrument. The Holy Father then, but reluctantly, complied 
with this advice. He fell into the snare, and subscribed his sige 
nature; but he soon had reason to repent. 

Every expedient was at work for the success of this base stra- 
tagem. It was reported in all quarters that a new Concordat had 
been framed, and it was universally credited, when guns were 
fired in celebration of the event; when Cardinal Maury too, the 
administrator of the diocese of Paris, against the consent of 
the Pope, and whom the Holy Father had ordered, by a brief, to 
depart to his bishopric of Montefiascone in Italy ; when Cardinal 
Maury caused Te Deum to be sung in every parish of his diocese, 
to give thanks to the Divinity for an imaginary treaty. This 
cardinal, in his ordinance for Lent, 1813, announced, in the most 
pompous manner, that by virtue of this Concordat, an eternal 
union was established between the Emperor Napoleon and the 
Head of the Church, 

It was readily perceived, that no arrangement had taken place, 
when the first article of the pretended Concordat was violated. 


All the ecclesiastics were left in confinement at Vincennes; nor 
were the three bishops recalled, who had given offence to the 
Emperor by speaking as their duty demanded. 

The following passage is from the elegant pen of the adminis- 
trator of the diocese of Paris: 


Extract from Cardinal Maury’s Ordinance for Lent, 1818, in 
regard to the pretended Concordat. 


« Fraught with the pleasing hope of speedily witnessing so 
happy a correspondence of unanimity and good-will between the 
pastors and the flocks who are collected in the sheep-fold of this 
metropolis, is it possible that we should hasten to celebrate this won- 
derful conversion of hearts, in the midst of our fathers and our 
children, without joining you at the same time in thanksgiving to 
heaven for the peace that the Lord has just granted to our.altars ? 
The most just and signal tokens of gratitude have already been 
offered to God, in all our temples. And indeed, what tribute of 
gratitude was ever more unanimous or more rational? From 
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henceforth, the most pérfect and desirable friendship is confirmed 
Between the Apostolic See, the centre of unity, and our monarch, 
the eldest son of the church. A new treaty, of which the continu- 
ance is warranted by its pradent moderation, strengthens this holy 
untion with the easiest and the firmest bonds, and guarantees the per~ 
petual repose of the Gallican church in the maternal bosom of the 
Roman Catholic religion. The hand of the hero who restored 
our altars, and funded our religious establishment, has just con- 
solidated its noblest work, by sheltering for ever the sacred juris- 
diction of conscience from all innovation or assault. This immortal 
monument of the most profound wisdom ought to be recorded in 
our anmals for the continual admiration of posterity, as one of the 
thost memorable benefits of a reign which will be a new era of 
glory in the history of Europe. ‘The august and holy head of the 
church has concluded, without any mediator, this solemn treaty, 
between himself and the greatest of sovereigns, and of which the 
influence on the public mind will always be of such incalculable 
importance. In five days of confidential intercourse, which wilt 
reflect eternal honor on the contracting patties, all dissensions have 
been allayed, without in any respeet detracting from the welfare 
of the state, or the majesty of the prince, or the discipline of the 
church, or the conscience and supreme dignity of the Vicar oF 
Jesus Curist. All doubt concerning the tranquillity of the 
church is now removed; and the permanence of its legitimate 
ministry isnow confirmed. Such andsomany advantages coyld not 
fail to inspire that noble confidence with which the worthy suc- 
cessor of St. Peter relied on the powerful protection of his Ma- 
jesty the Emperor in favor of Religion ! !” 
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Narrative of the Journey of Pius VII. from 
Fontainebleau to Rome. 


Tue Holy Pope Pius VII. was conveyed from Fontainebleau, 
as we have said, between eleven o’clock and mid-day, on Sunday the 
23d of January, and on the same evening he arrived near Orleans. 
No person had discovered him on the route; but on his approach 
to Orleans, a vicar of that city recognised him by his dress. While 
the horses were changing, he drew nigh to his Holiness, fell on 
his knees, and asked his blessing, which he received: he after- 
wards requested it in behalf of the city. 

The Holy Father, who knew not where he was, asked him the 
name of the place. The clergyman answered, that his Holiness 
was at Orleans. He raised his eyes to heaven, and exclaimed, 
« Oh, the good city of Orleans! I bless it with all my heart.” 
He afterwards directed the clergyman to make it known at Fon- 
tainebleau, that he had passed through Orleans. 

Those who were commissioned by government to escort Pius 
VII. easily perceived that the Holy Pontiff’s track could not be 
kept secret. They resorted to another method of deceiving the 
people: they resolved to grant some slight appearance of liberty 
to the head of the church; and when they entered the towns, the 
guard retired a short distance, and the faithful could easily ap- 
proach him to receive his blessing. When the places where they 
stopped were near some considerable city, the postmasters often 
sent a courier to the city, to announce the Holy Father’s approach. 
On these occasions, immense crowds assembled on the road, sur- 
rounded the carriage, accompanied it for a considerable time, fell 
on their knees whenever the Holy Father gave his blessing, and 
did not quit his train, without proofs of the most affecting piety, 
and of the profoundest respect for his Holiness. 

Onhisarrival at La Ferté, the curate of that city showed the Holy 
Father his portrait that he wore about him, and the Pope evinced 
his feeling of this mark of attachment, by pressing the curate’s 
hands within his own. 

He rested at La Motte. The curate of this parish had a 
long conference with the Holy Father, and as the latter was 
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about to enter his carriage, this curate offered to his Holiness a 
basket of his own garden fruits, which the Pope obligingly ac- 
cepted, with acknowledgments. 

Ina place where the horses were changing, the Pope was re- 
cognised by a nobleman of the vicinity of Limoges, who passed by 
the carriage, on his road to Paris. After asking his blessing, he 
told the Pope that he congratulated ‘himself on his unexpected 
good fortune. ‘The Pope, who had seen him several times at 
Rome, and during his first journey to France, said to him, « Will 
you come and see me at Rome?” The nobleman replied, “ Holy 
Father, I would it were possible.” He withdrew, and addressing 
Colonel Lagorse, whom he knew, he asked him whither he was 
conducting the Holy Father. To Rome,” said the Colonel, & if 
T am not otherwise ordered on the road.” ‘Transported with joy, 
the nobleman returned to the carriage door, and said to the Pope, 
«Yes, Holy Father, you are on your way to Rome. I congratu- 
late you on this good tidings; deign to accept what I was convey- 
ing to Paris for one of my good friends.” What is it ?” said the 
Pope. He ran to his carriage, and returned with a kind of basket. 
Presenting it, he said to the Pope, * This may supply you on the 
road:” It was a trussed turkey.. The Holy Father accepted of 
the turkey, with a benevolent smile of acknowledgment. 

At Salbris, the news of the arrival of his Holiness became pub- 
lic, while the curate, arrayed in the surplice and stole, was on the 
point of sanctioning his niece’s marriage with her ccusin-german. 
When Pius VII. was at Fontainebleau, he had given the necessary 
dispensation. The curate, followed by all the faithful, hastened 
from the church, came up to the carriage, received the Holy Fa- 
ther’s blessing, together with all his flock, and implored his Holi- 
ness to give his own blessing to that union which he had authorized. 
The Sovereign Pontiff answered, «It is not possible, I cannot 
stop ;” and he added, ** Send the married couple to my catriage’; 
I will bless them, and wish them every happiness.” 

The bishop of Limoges, with his brother and ten clergymen, 
understanding that the Pope was on the road to Limoges, went to 
the Maison Rouge, at four leagues from that place. As soon as 
the carriage stopped before the house, the bishop and all the cletgy- 
men passed through the dirt of the road, in order to see the Holy 





Father, . Their eyes were suffused with tears, and their feelings 
nearly suppressed their utterance. The Holy Father was much 
fatigued, and benumbed with cold. Care had been taken to lay 
straw along the muddy ground from the carriage to the house. 
All again prostrated themselves, and received the blessing of thé 
pontiff. 

When the Sovereign Pontiff was in the apartment prepared. for 
him, the ecclesiastics, kneeling, kissed his feet, and his Holiness 
shed tears of erhotion while he gave his blessing. All then left 
the apartment, excepting the Archbishop of Edessa, the domes- 
tics, and the colonel, 

Very shortly after, the bishop of Limoges was called to a con- 
ference with the Holy Father. As it was Friday, he had only two 
eggs for dinner. Having finished this very frugal meal, which he 
took standing, the superior of the seminary, knocking at the door, 
offered his Holiness two bottles of Frontignan wine. His Holiness 
accepted this offer, with the permission of the Colonel, who never 
lost sight of him. He was present at the Pope's conversation 
with the prelate; who entered the apartment with a bottle in each 
hand. His Holiness and the Archbishop partook of this wine, 
which was conveyed to the carriage. Presently the Colonel said, 
“‘ Holy Father, the horses are ready, and we must set off.” The 
Bishop, kneeling, requested the Holy Father’s blessing on himself, 
his clergy, and all his diocese; and protested his inviolable faith to 
the Holy See, and they joined in exclaiming, « Tu es Petrus, et 
super hanc Petram edificabo ecclesiam meam, et porte Infert non 
prevalebunt adversus eam.” The Pope concluded with these words, 
Est de fide. ‘The Sovereign Pastor gave all the clergymen his 
hand to kiss, and he made the worthy bishop sensible of his satis- 
faction by an affectionate kiss on the right cheek. The superior, 
in the name of the clergy of Limoges, had offered his Holiness 
all the assistance he might require. The Pope thanked him, but 
observed, * J want nothing but your prayers.” 

Ata league from the city of Limoges, such was the crowd of 
persons assembled by the desire of seeing the Pope, that the road 
was hardly passable, and the bells of all the churches began to 
ring ; nor did they cease till his Holiness had proceeded a acne 
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siderable distance. ‘The Pope was incessantly employed in blessing 
this religious people. 

Much surprise was occasioned, by the commander of the national 
guard stopping the carriages to check the passports. 

In every street through which the Pope passed, the people ex- 
claimed, kneeling, «¢ Long live our Holy Father!” The religious 
votaries waited for him near the bridge Saint-Marhiel, and he 
blessed them with atruly paternal affection. They followed the car- 
riage for nearly two leagues, holding their hats in their hands. The 
Holy Father, perceiving with concern that the faces of many were 
damp with perspiration, kindly said, « Put on your hats, or you 
will be indisposed.” 

They arrived at Boisseuil. ‘The curate, a venerable old man, 
went, attired in his surplice, to meet his Holiness. He was ac- 
companied by a great number of his parishioners; and all testified 
the sincerity of their faith, by their manner of receiving the Holy 
Pontiff’s benediction. 

Night had already fallen before his arrival at Pierre Buffiére. 
On the ensuing morning, all the persons of distinction, who were 
anxious to pay their respects to his Holiness, had the honor of 
an interview. He made an obliging reply to the curate, who 
addressed him in Latin. The Holy Father afterwards allowed ‘all 
who were present to kiss his ring. 

At Magnac, the curate, with all the faithful of the village, were 
drawn up before the curate’s house, when the Pope passed by in 
the second carriage. The curate stopped the postilion, opened 
the door, and said, in Latin, « Happy is the day on which our 
eyes have beheld the Sovereign Pontiff among us!” All fell on 
their knees, and received blessing; but a voice from the third 
catriage was now: heard to exclaim, * Who is the fellow that 
ventured to open that carriage?” ‘The Holy Father, unmoved, 
bowed to the people. 

The curate of Uzerche, at the head of the college whereof he 
is the superior, went to meet his Holiness, who gave his pastoral 
benediction to this worthy pastor and his disciples. At the en- 
trance of the city, the crowd was immense: the good people of 
the city, replete with faith, hurried so eagerly towards the car- 
tiages, that the Holy Father was much affected. ‘The colonel did 
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not think it prudent to stay there. The Holy Father affectionately 
blessed the people who showed such Christian spirit, and he was 
conducted to a very shabby inn, a league farther, which supplied 
him with three eggs that he ordered for dinner. 

The Holy Father arrived at Brive la Gaillarde, very late at night. 
It was on a Saturday. He gave audience to M. de Conac, vicar- 
general, curate of that city, and his vicar. He told this gentleman, 
that the clergy and the holy sisterhood might hear the mass that 
would be celebrated at seven o’clock in the morning, and at which he 
would be present. The night was employed in preparing a chapel, 
and all that was necessary for mass. It was in an apartment of 
the Hotel of Bourdeaux, where he lodged. On the next day, the 
Archbishop of Edessa, dressed in a violet-colored cassock, having 
assumed the priestly robes, the Holy Father entered the apartment, 
and, after bowing before the cross, he took his station at the pulpit. 
He heard the mass on his knees, his hands joined, and appeared 
to be in profound meditation. After mass, having retired to his 
apartment, he took a cup of chocolate. Half an hour afterwards, 
the Holy Father gave notice that he would receive the religious 
orders of either sex. He was seated in an arm-chair. Those 
who were admitted fell at his feet, and devoutly kissed a little 
cross, which he wore at the end of both slippers. He had per- 
mitted the priests to kiss his pastoral ring. ‘The curate of Brive, 
on his knees, begged of his Holiness a full and perpetual indul- 
gence to all those who would confess and communicate on the 
fourth Sunday after Epiphany. After having obtained his request, 
the curate said, “ Holy Father, these indulgences will make an 
epoch in our city; they will attest that we have had the happiness 
of seeing within our own walls the head of the church.” The Pope 
approached a gallery which communicated with the road, and 
three several times he blessed the people who were assembled 
there, notwithstanding a heavy shower. The colonel, M. La- 
gorse, who is a native of Vivret, near Brive, asked permission of 
his Holiness to present to him his father and mother: he con- 
sented, and receiving them with much affability, he expressed 
himself in flattering terms with regard to their son. 

An ecclesiastic, knowing that the Holy Father was to pass by 
Crescensac, proceeded thither, and had the good fortune to con- 





verse with him alone for above half an hour. He was struck with 
the paternal kindness of the Pope’s manner. A lady, of uncom- 
mon piety, who has been detained for many years on a bed of 
sickness, had asked this clergyman to present a petition, wherein 
she implored the prayers of his Holiness. The Pope’s compas- 
sionate heart felt the appeal: he blessed the paper, and restored 
it, assuring him that the lady would not be forgotten in his 
ptayers. 

The Holy Father arrived at Cahors on 31 January. A con- | 
course of people gathered towards the inn where his Holiness 
lodged. ‘The bishop repaired thither immediately, at the head of 
his clergy : the prefect came to pay his respects; and they retired 
with the impression of wonder, veneration, and pious joy. Some 
sisters of the charity, who were admitted in succession to receive 
his blessing, and to kiss his slipper and pastoral ring, were moved 
even to tears. From his chamber windows, he often gave the 
people his blessing. ‘I'wo pious ladies, unable to make way 
through the crowd that surrounded the Pope’s apartment, ac- 
coutred themselves like the female servants of the inn, in order to 
enjoy the pleasure of attending on him. 

On his way to Montauban, on 2d February, the throng of 
people was immense. The prefect, who was waiting outside the 
city, came to the carriage door, of which the glass was lowered, 
and, in defiance of the north wind, which blew keenly, he ac- 
companied him with all the crowd during a space of more than 
half an hour. The common people, delighted with his celestial 
appearance, which inspires veneration and love, said in their own 
manner, * He is the perfect likeness of our Lord.” They ex- 
claimed, « Long live Pius VII.; long live our Holy Father, the 
Head of the Church!” “A person, hitherto of little faith, ob- 
served, “ Now indeed I believe, and I shall always honor re- 
ligion.” 

The superior of the great seminary at Toulouse, went at night 
with three of his ecclesiastics to Grisoles, in order to have an 
interview with his Holiness.. The day before his departure from 
Toulouse, he. obtained indulgences, and informed his Holiness, 
that all the members of the religious seminaries waited for him at 
2 league from Toulouse, and would be overjoyed to see him. He 





set off immediately, in order that all the ecclesiastics might be 
drawn up for the Pope’s arrival. When they saw the carriage, 
they commenced the Te Deum, all holding their bead-rolls in their 
hands, for the Pope's blessing. As he heard this song of joy, the 
Holy Pontiff was deeply touched, and enjoyed a delicious satis- 
faction. He came to the carriage-door, and gave his blessing to 
these young ecclesiastics. 

Near Toulouse, as the horses were changing, the Archbishop 
of Toulouse, at the head of his clergy, presented himself to the 
Holy Father, who admitted him to the carriage door, and pressed 
his hands within his own. He afterwards gave his blessing to a 
throng so numerous and compressed, that they could only receive 
it standing. ‘The colonel did not permit the‘Holy Father’s carriage 
to go through Toulouse, but made it pass by the city walls. The 
inhabitants of Toulouse, to protract their gratification at his 
presence, accompanied him for a considerable time. ‘There were 
a great number of ladies in carriages, and of gentlemen on horse- 
back, who followed the Pope's carriage as far as St. Agnes. 
Others went on to Castenet, where he was to breakfast. They 
obtained their wish, and had the pleasure of seeing him, the 
happiness of receiving his blessing, and kissing his ring. The 
post-master of Toulouse offered him refreshment, which he ace 
cepted. He presented his daughter, and requested, as a favor, 
that she might attend on his Holiness: he consented, and she was 
afterwards much elated by the remembrance of this privilege. 

Beyond Castenet, the crowd was so great, that the colonel 
stopped the carriage, to gratify the faithful. A lame lady, who 
had caused herself to be conveyed to the spot, was ardently de- 
sirous of approaching his Holiness; the colonel was told of it, 
and he had the complaisance to bear her in his arms to the feet 
of the Sovereign Pontiff. This lady melted into tears. The heart 
of the Holy Father, was touched, he gave her his ring, and, as 
he bestowed his blessing, he said, ** God comfort you :” he said 
this in a tone that drew tears from many of the spectators. 

The Bishop of Carcassonne had sent his seminary to meet his 
Holiness, and one of the directors was at the head of them, The 
colonel stopped the carriages, and the Holy Father gratified the 
eager wishes of these young Levites, who received his blessing. 
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One half of the inhabitants of Carcassonne were on the road. The 
Holy Father received the worthy bishop of that city with the 
most marked attention. He had presented himself before the 
carriage, and had asked leave to accompany it to Moux. On ar. 
riving at Moux, the Pope, having received him in his chamber, 
seated him near himself, and opened his heart to him. During 
the half hour of conversation, he expressed his surprise at the 
great number of young persons who were intended for the church, 
The bishop, blessing the Lord for the favor he had found, did 
not reach Carcassonne till midnight. 

The Prefect of Carcassonne was absent when the Pope passed 
by the place. Having arrived at ten o’clock at night, and learning 
that the Pope reposed at Moux, he took post-horses, and set off 
immediately in a carriage with his family. After passing the night 
in the inn, by the fire, they were admitted to the Holy Father's 
chamber in the morning. The prefect having fallen on his knees, 
addressed a compliment to him, of which the Holy Father seemed 
very sensible: they were all admitted to kiss his feet and the ring. 
When his Holiness had blessed the bead-rolls and the crosses that 
the prefect’s wife presented to him, the prefect held out his sword 
for the Pontiff’s blessing. ‘The Holy Father said, smiling, « It 
is an instrument of war, not of peace.” « Holy Father,” an- 
swered the prefect, ‘*I assure you that I will not make a bad use 
of it.” His Holiness put his hands on the sword, and blessed it. 

The Holy Father did not stop at Beziers, which greatly afflicted 
2 number of pious persons in that city. In Beziers there is an 
establishment of religious females, who are qualified for the in- 
struction of young persons. In Paris they are called the Ladies of 
St. Maur, because their principal residence, where they pass the 
noviciate, is ina street that bears the name of St. Maur. Three 
sisters of this establishment, ardently desiring to satisfy their 
holy curiosity, took a carriage, and repaired to Pezenas, and went 
to lodge at the inn where the Holy Father was to rest. The Holy 
Father, understanding that there were some religious ladies in his 
inn, asked to see them: they ran to his apartment, and falling at 
his feet, they could at first only express their feelings by tears, 
which flowed from the excess of holy joy. He said to them, 
« You are much pleased then to see me?” They answered, 
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« Yes, most holy Father.” With what respect did they kiss his 
feet and his ring! After having questioned them respecting their 
institution, his Holiness anticipated their wishes by granting some 
indulgerices to their house at Beziers. 

M. Fournier, bishop of Montpelier, went to meet his Holiness 
at Meze, which is at five leagues from Montpelier. The Holy 
Father having given him his hand to kiss, the bishop, much af- 
fected, bathed it in tears, and pressed it to his heart. Such was 
his emotion, that he was unable to speak. The Sovereign Pontiff 
kindly said to him, “ I understand you, I grant you all that you 
can wish for your diocese.” M. Fournier hastened his horses, 
that he might arrive at Montpelier before the Pope. When his 
Holiness arrived, he presented to him all his clergy in religious at- 
tire. Meanwhile all the bells of the city were in motion. 

The Pope set off for Lunel, which is at four leagues’ distance 
from Montpelier. M. Fournier accompanied him, and passed the 
night in the same inn as the Holy Father. On the next day, which 
was a Sunday, he was permitted to say mass to the Holy Father, 
and to preach before him. ‘The bishop took these words for his 
text: “ Tu es Petrus, et super hanc Petram edificabo ecclesiam 
meam.” He was then holding in his hand a paper, on which he 
had written some hasty ideas; but after a few sentences he laid 
down his notes, resigned himself to his enthusiasm, and enchanted 
his auditors. 

When Pius VII. was near Nimes, all the clergy went to meet 
him. ‘They did not go in their surplices, or in regular procession, 
because religious worship is not public in that city. The people, 
transported with joy, exclaimed on all sides, «* Long live our Holy 
Father!” The Protestants partook of the enthusiasm of Catho- 
lics, and bowed to receive his blessing. Many of them presented 
their little children for the Holy Father’s blessing. A Protestant 
lady, perceiving the attachment of the Catholics to the head of the 
Roman chutch, said, with tears in her eyes, “ This is really affect- 
ing.” A Protestant, transported with admiration, exclaimed, “ Be- 
hold the greatest man of his age.” 

AtBeaucaire, the Holy Father was placed under a canopy, up- 
borne by priests, and he was thus conducted to Tarascon, where 
the clergy of that city came to receive him. His Holiness was 
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accompanied by the municipality, the national guard, troops of 
the line, and an excellent band of music. The bells of the two 
cities were rung. An immense crowd lined the banks of the river, 
while the Holy Father passed along, his eyes suffused with tears. 

‘The Pope’s passage through Aix produced an extraordinary 
sensation. Before he was in the city the shops were shut, nor did 
any who were able to walk, remain in the city. The Pope, at his 
departure, was accompanied by all the inhabitants of Aix, who 
gave vent to their joy by repeated acclamations, Some of them 
accompanied him to Fourves, where they spent the night, wishing 
to receive the Holy Father’s blessing before returning to Aix. 

Pius VII. arrived at Nice on Wednesday, the 8th February, at 
six o’clock in the evening. All the societies of penitents, 150 
priests in their surplices or in hoods, accompanied by all the in- 
habitants of the city, walked in procession before the carriage of his 
Holiness, which they went out to meet. Having come to the cross 
of marble, the people unyoked the horses, and drew the Holy 
Father’s carriage to the church, and afterwards to the prefecture. 
His Holiness passed the whole of Thursday at Nice, receiving all 
who waited on him, giving them his blessing, and showing him- 
self continually at the window, to gratify the devotion of the 
people. An immense crowd surrounded the prefecture on all 
sides, and thought themselves overpaid when they were able to 
kiss the Holy Father’s feet. The cries of « Long live the Pope! 
Long live the head of the Church!” were constantly heard; and 
Pius VII. could say, like his holy predecessor, that France had not 
yet lost her faith. 

This affecting scene was renewed at different places. At San- 
trento, a small city near.Savona, the people insisted on bearing the 
carriage upon their shoulders. 

When the Holy Father’s approath was understood at Savona, 
the whole city went to meet his Holiness, and the prefect himself 
was borne along by the general enthusiasm. ‘The first people of 
the city, dressed in black, unharnessed the horses, and tied white 
ribbands to the carriage, and with these celebrations the Pope ar- 
rived at Savona, preceded by all the multitude, and a band gf mu- 
sic, performing the most animated airs, with which was inter- 
mingled the sound of all the bells of the city. 
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He was accompanied to the hotel of the prefecture by the prayers 
and the blessings of an immense crowd, which eagerly manifested 
its piety to the common father of the faithful. ‘The scene was 
rendered more pathetic by sad recollections: it was remembered, 
not without interest, that in this very city the august Pontiff had 
been so long oppressed by an unjust imprisonment and exile. If 
the Holy Father’s sensibility to his long misfortunes had not al- 
ready given way before the marks of love and respect that he re- 
ceived in his passage through France, he could hardly fail to lose 
the remembrance of his afflictions in beholding his present tri- 
umph combined with that of religion. His Holiness alighted at 
the prefect’s house. The news of his arrival was soon dispersed 
in the vicinity of Savona: a countless multitude hurried to the 
town, of all ages and ranks, and devoutly emulous for the blessing 
of the Sovereign Pontiff. 

He staid there till the 19th March, when he departed on his 
way to Rome. On the first day he rested at Acqui, afterwards at 
Alexandria, then at Tortona, next at Plaisance, and on the 23d 
March at the place called Fiorencela; at some leagues from Plai- 
sance he was consigned to the Austrian troops, from whom he ex- 
perienced the most honorable reception. 

He made his entrance into Parma on 25th March. As soon as’ 
the King of Naples was informed of the Holy Father’s arrival at 
the advanced-posts on the Taro, his Majesty sent his first cham- 
berlain, the Duke of Campomela, to meet his Holiness, to present 
to him his filial and pious homage, and to offer to supply all his 
wants. The armies behaved towards the Holy Father with all 
the honorable observance that was due to the supreme head of the 
Catholic Church; and his Majesty gave orders, that in all the 
countries occupied by his troops, an open celebrazion should take 
place of the joy that so happy an event excited in the hearts of all 
the faithful. 

On the 31st, the Sovereign Pontiff arrived at Bologna, and his 
Majesty immediately visited his Holiness, who afterwards visited 
the King. On the 2nd April, the Pope took the road to Imola, 
the seat of his ancient bishopric. His Holiness yet remains there, 
while this narrative isin the press- 
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On the 4th April, his Majesty the King of Naples addressed the 

Holy Father in a letter of this tenor: 
*¢ Most Holy Father, 

* In common with all the faithfal, I rejoiced at your return to 
Italy, and I have ordered public prayers in all the churches of my 
kingdom, as wellas those of the countries occupied by my army, 
in order to return thanks to the Most High. 

*< It is my wish to see the head of the church speedily regain in 
the capital of Christianity, together with his honors, the exercise of 
a power 30 necessary to the welfare of the world. 

ss The fortune of war having rendered me master of the states 
that you possessed when you were compelled to quit Rome, I do 
not hesitate to restore them to your authority, renouncing in your 
favor all my right to these countries by conquest. 

‘* If I were less certain of the sentiments of the Sovereigns with 
whom I am allied, with respect to your Holiness, I might wait for 
their expression of them before reinstating you in your govern- 
ment, from the wish of taking no step inconsistent with their 
views ; but being unable to entertain a doubt respecting the in- 
tentions of these magnanimous princes in regard to so remarkable 
a circumstance, I feel pleasure in conforming myself to them 
with an ardor which may serve as a proof in the eyes of Europe 
of my profound veneration for the Holy See, and of my personal 
sentiments towards a Sovereign Pontiff, whose eminent virtues so 
nobly qualify him for the high rank that Providence has assigned 
to him. 

« In order that the surrender of your estates, divided by the 
French Government into the two departments of Rome and Thra- 
simene, may be executed with all due order and solemnity, I beg 
your Holiness to inform me of the time, and the ceremonial, in- 
tended for your re-appropriation thereof. 

«* As soon asI shall be apprised of your determination, most 
holy Father, my chamberlain, the Marquis of Montrone, who will 
have the honor of delivering this letter, will be authorised to make 
every necessary arrangement with the person whom your Holiness 
shall be pleased to appoint. I wiil with pleasure consent to every 
measure that may tend to the advantage of the Holy See and the 
satisfaction of your Holiness; and I trust that on the part of your 





Holiness, a ready compliance will be manifested in relation to 
those expedients which may be adopted, for my provisional govern- 
ment at Rome to resign its present trust with dignity. Its officers 
have obtained a right to personal consideration by their zeal for the 
public good. 

“© F recommend to the generosity of your Holiness all Ro- 
man subjects who have acted with the Neapolitan government. I 
especially recommend those to whomI have granted particular 
honors; they have won them by signal talents and noble senti- 
ments, or by services, which were of still more importance to your 
Holiness than to my own administrations. 

«* Whereupon we pray God to preserve you, most holy Father, 
during a length of days, for the direction and government of our 


holy Mother Church. 


«© Your devoted Son, 


(Signed) « JOACHIM NAPOLEON.” 
Bologne, 4th April, 1814: 


Pam. ~* Ne. VIL Vou. ELL. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 


APRIL 29, 1814. 


Lord Holland asked, whether Norway was or 
was not included in the convention for the sus- 
pension of hostilities ? 


Earl of Liverpool. Norway is not included in 
that convention. 


Earl Grey asked whether, in consequence of 


this omission, hostilities were actually carried on 
against Norway? 


Earl of Liverpool. Orders have been issued 
from the Admiralty to blockade the ports o 
Norway. 


Earl Grey. Which blockade has for its object, 
to force the people of Norway to submit to a 
foreign yoke? 


Earl of Liverpool. I shall not shrink from a 
consideration of the policy of the measure, which 
has been adopted. 





0th April, 1814. 


EARL GREY. 


MACTE VIRTUTE. 


a 


Tovcr my interest in the miserable transactions of the 
world abates every day and must soon be at an end, I will 
not now, or with my latest breath, consent to resign my 
share in the censorial control, which the public voice has 


or might have over the measures of Government. The 
pacific check of opinion against power is a jurisdiction 
inherent in the community, not to be wantonly or fac- 
tiously applied, but never to be relinquished in silence or 
lost by disuse, and the more to be exercised and preserved, 
because, as far as it operates, the necessity of maintain- 
ing right against wrong, in a more resolute form of oppo- 
sition, is in the same degree precluded. Not that I think 
there is the least danger of resistance in this country in 
any extremity ; or that, if such a hazardous spirit should 
arise hereafter, it would not come too late. Quid mihé 
leges et inaniajura narras armato? Still, however, though 
a nation may be bought and sold, deceived or betrayed, 
oppressed or beggared, and in every other sense undone, 
all is not lost, as long as a sense of national honor survives 
the general ruin. Even an individual cannot be irreco« 
verably crushed by events or overwhelmed by adversity 
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if, in the wreck and ruin of his fortune, the character of 
the man remains unblemished. ‘That force is elastic, and, 
with the help of resolution, will raise him again out of 
any depth of calamity. But, if the injured sufferer, 
whether it be a great or a little community, a number of 
individuals or a single person, be content to submit in 
silence and to endure without resentment, if no complaints 
shall be uttered, no murmur shall be heard, deploratum 
est. There must be something celestial in the spirit, that 
rises from that descent. 

In March, 1798, I had your voluntary and entire con- 
currence in the following as well as many other abandoned 
propositions, when we drank pure wine together, when you 
were young and J was not superannuated, when we left 
the cold infusions of prudence to fine ladies and gentle 
politicians, when true wisdom was not degraded by the 
name of moderation, when we cared but little by what 
majorities the nation was betrayed, or how many felons 
were acquitted by their peers, and when we were not 
afraid of being intoxicated by the elevation of a spirit too 
highly rectified. In England and Scotland, the general 
disposition of the people may be fairly judged of by the 
means, which are said to be necessary to counteract it ; 
an immense standing army, barracks in every part of the 
country, the Bill of Rights suspended, and in effect a mi- 
itary government. 

The flagitious project, which I mean to expose in the 
colors that belong to it, may possibly be yet unfinished or 
open to correction. The honor of the nation, by acqui- 
escence or participation, is not yet irretrievably committed, 
or may still be recovered, if the case can be forced on their 
attention and thoroughly understood. You will soon see 
that I speak for the commonwealth, and, im this respect 
certainly, without a partiality to any of the contending 
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parties in this kingdom. I will never look again to the 
right or to the left for political virtue. When I find it in 
individuals, they shall have all the honor that Z can con- 
tribute to give them, Si guid mea carmina possunt. Nor 
shall the names of some other politicians be sheltered from 
infamy by sneaking out of life and skulking into oblivion. 
Their true character and merits are already on record, and 
shall be kept in preservation, like reptiles in spirits, for the 
wonder of posterity. Rectum est index sui et obliqui. 
They, who cross the right line, or deviate from it, must 
have arguments on their side, equal to mathematical de- 
monstration. But, as Sheridan said one day,—heu gquan- 
tum! ** It is not possible; you might as well expect a 
serpent to take the direction of an arrow.” That speech 
alone would have made him immortal, if, as he ought to 
have done, he had died at the end of it, de curru descen- 
dens Teutonico. 

The war with France, declared in February, 1793, and 
resolved on long before it was declared, is now concluded, 
but not finished in many of its operations. One of them, 
the most odious, and, in my mind, the most ignominious 
to England, may possibly be still in suspense, as far as we 
are concerned in it. We may yet perhaps oppose and 
defeat the transfer of Norway to Sweden: or, if that be 
too much to expect from a government relaxed enough in 
the choice of its connexions and engagements, but rigo- 
rously determined to adhere bond fide to the letter of the 
contract, whether it was or was not in its nature, and b 
every principle of morals and religion, which ought to 
bind mankind, void ab imitio; at least we may withdraw 
from any further share in the execution of that felony. 
The original war itself was professedly undertaken—with 
what sincerity it would now be superfluous to inquire— 
for the avowed predominant purpose of resisting the pro - 
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pagation of French principles, destructive of all order and 
society, to support the cause of morality and religion, and, 
above all things, to assert the hereditary right of succes- 
sion in every country, where a royal government had been 
established, and in any family, which might happen to 
have been long in possession of the crown. It was a pious 
crusade against republicans, usurpers, democrats, and regi- 
cides, past, present, and to come. The war has lasted so 
long that these pretences, whether real or not, are very 
little known or remembered. Young men may have heard 
such things talked of, when they were children. Old men 
have but a feeble memory, when they have any. In the 
intermediate stages of life, I see nothing but indifference, 
Their knowledge of what happened twenty years ago is 
imperfect, and, as to what may happen hereafter, the uni- 
versal panacea is to banish care at all events. How strictly 
and how long the avowed principles and objects of the war 
were adhered to, may be sufficiently collected from a few 
of the inconsistencies, which soon occurred in the conduct 
of it, and which showed how little the consequences of 
engaging in a voluntary war, without necessity or reason, 
and still less its possible duration, had been previously con, 
sidered. Mr. Pitt, as I believe, had persuaded himself, or 
had been persuaded by others, that it would be success- 
fully concluded in one campaign. 

In 1796 and 1797 two suppliant embassies were sent 
to the Directory of France, with an offer to establish a 
sincere and constant friendship, and a reciprocal inter- 
course with that abandoned crew, with the same individual 
junto of assassins, who were so often declared, by the 
same English government, to be incapable of maintaining 
the relations of peace and amity with any body. But it 
seems that, by that time, those worthy persons had re- 
nounced their errors, and asked pardon of God and man 
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for their manifold offences. So Mr. Pitt asserted in his 
place in the House of Commons, in those very words ; 
for I heard him. In 1802, the peace of Amiens was con- 
cluded between His Majesty and the French government, 
with Buonaparte at the head of it. In 1808, that peace 
was discarded, and the same war renewed on its original 
terms, for the security and defence of morality and reli- 
gion. For these, I presume, were the principles, which 
animated the government of England, when they sent a 
fleet and an army to beat down the capital of Denmark, a 
weak, defenceless, neutral power, but at all times the friend 
and natural ally of this country, and to rob them by main 
force of their little fleet. We need not ask the great de- 
liverer of Europe, what he thought of this transaction, 
His opinion of it is on record, with all the horror and re- 
sentment expressed by him, as it must be felt by every 
honorable and generous mind. 

When I refer to opinions binding on the moral character 
of any man, I always quote his own words, if I can find 
them. In the emperor’s declaration of war against Great 
Britain, given at St. Petersburg 31st October, 1807, he 
says, “ Her fleets and her troops appeared on the coasts of 
Denmark, to execute there an act of violence, of which 
history, so fertile in examples, does not furnish a single 
parallel. A tranquil and moderate power, which, by long 
and unchanging wisdom, had obtained in the circle of 
monarchies a moral dignity, sees itself assaulted and treated, 
as if it had been forging plots, and meditating the ruin of 
England ; and all to justify its prompt and ¢otal spoliation. 
The emperor engages that there shall be no re-establish- 
ment of concord between Russia and England, till satis- 
faction shall have been given to Denmark.” In the end, 
Denmark is compelled to reimburse Sweden for the loss of 
Finland, and so the engagement is satisfied! It is certainly 
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the perfection of human prudence to acquire a great repu- 
tation by generous professions, which cost nothing, and 
to make others pay the charge. 

When this execrable act was accomplished, one would 
think we had done enough to prove our zeal in the cause 
of morality and religion. But the yearnings and cravings 
of such piety as ours are not so easily satisfied. Some- 
thing yet remained to be done to blast the name of 
England, and to hold up to the everlasting scorn and 
detestation of mankind, those base pretences, which were 
said to constitute the character of a just and necessary 
war. 

In the year 1810 the then reigning hereditary King of 
Sweden was dethroned and banished. In truth, it was an 
act of absolute indispensible necessity, and ought to have 
been done much sooner. It saved Sweden, however, from 
utter destruction, which his madness and vanity would 
soon have accomplished. He would fain have passed, if 
he could do so without danger, for another Charles the 
Twelfth, with the omission of a single ingredient only in 
the composition of the original, viz. personal courage. 
His uncle was nominated king, and one of the satellites 
of Buonaparte, established by the king and the states 
general of his kingdom, to be his successor, who since 
that time has had the title of Crown Prince. Whether the 
selection of this person.was judicious or not, is no affair of 
ours. The Swedes exercised their right to dethrone and 
appoint, and, as to other nations, the fact is a precedent, 
especially since it has been sanctioned by the heartfelt ap- 
probation and concurrence of all the crowned heads and 
hereditary monarchies of Europe. In March 1812, an 
engagement was made between Russia and Sweden, in 
which it was stated, that “ the King of Sweden could not 
make the stipulated diversion in favor of the common 
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cause, consistently with the security of his own dominions, 
so long as he could regard the kingdom of Norway as an 
enemy. The Emperor of Russia, therefore, engages to 
unite Norway to Sweden, and to guarantee the peaceable 
possession of it to his Swedish majesty. The high con- 
tracting parties say, they are unwilling, if it can be avoided, 
to make an enemy of the King of Denmark.’’ Of which 
the true meaning, in plainer English, is that, when two 
powers make a treaty, which one of them says he cannot 
perform, as long as he could regard some third specific 
state as an enemy, the remedy is to unite that unfriendly 
state, and to guarantee the peaceable possession thereof 
to the other contracting party. Great allowance, I know, 
is to be made for high situations. In a lower rank of life, 
a similar agreement might pass for a conspiracy, and, if 
the parties who attempted to carry it into execution, should 
plead the contract, and that they were bound to each 
other to fulfil it by the ties of honor, conscience, and good 
faith, I believe the plea would be considered as an aggra- 
vation of the crime, and rewarded accordingly. A plot to 
commit a murder, however signed, sealed, and authenti- 
cated, is MALUM IN SE, and cannot be sanctioned by the 
consent of the conspirators, or even by positive laws ; 
unless it be maintained that human laws or engagements 
can abrogate the divine law and the primeval instincts and 
dictates of our common nature. On what ground of 
argument was the slave-trade abolished in Great Britain? 
That traffic, by the by, instead of being abolished, is carried 
on in a clandestine form, more horrible than ever. In 
many cases, the British cargo must now be concealed. If 
a suspected ship comes in sight, the live stock of human 
creatures must be crammed into the hold. The advocates 
of that commerce, before the abolition, had to plead long 
possession equivalent to prescription, connivance of the 
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legislature, the acknowledgment of acts of parliament, and 
settlements made in the West Indies on the security of 
those titles. To all these allegations, the answer was, and 
it could be no other, that the trade in our fellow creatures 
was in its nature an infernal crime, which no power could 
legalise, no authority could sanction. But, alas! there is 
a treaty, and the honor of the nation must be preserved. 
Ea est in re pravd pervicacia ; ipsi fidem vocant. 1 say 
the treaty in its own terms, and on its own principles, has 
been fulfilled ; and Lord Grey has proved it, unless reason 
pronounced by eloquence has no access to the human 
mind. But were it otherwise, What then does this treaty 
bind our free, noble, generous England to perform? Not 
to run a risque, not to fight a battle, not to win a laurel 
drenched in blood, but to annihilate the entire population 
of an innocent unoffending kingdom; women and children, 


sickness and age, must all alike perish, under the sweeping 
desolation of famine," inflicted by the magnanimity of En- 


* At a meeting of the merchants and inhabitants of Leith, held at 
the Exchange Coffee-house, on Friday the 29th April, 1814, agreeably 
to advertisement in the newspapers, for the purpose of considering the 
situation of the people of Norway, who are at present suffering all the 
miseries of famine—William Boyd, Esquire, one of the magistrates, 
im the chair, ! 

The meeting being informed, that so far back as the year 1812, 
the people of Norway, from the failure of the crop, after having 
resorted to the use of the. bark of trees, moss, and other substitutes, 
giving rise to nauseous and mortal diseases, had been compelled even 
to encroach on the grain destined for sowing their fields, in conse- 
quence of which one third at least of the arable land had Igin waste: 
—that from this and other causes, their privations and sufferings have 
increased to such a-degree, that there is every reason to apprehend 
that, unless a supply of corn be immediately procured, a great pro- 
portion of the population must inevitably perish of want during the 
ensuing winter ; and understanding that a quantity of corn had been 
procured for their relief upon the conclusion of peace, but which, in 
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gland, unless they submit to a foreign yoke, and consent 
to be slaves for ever. Why at that time, or at any orher, 
Norway should be regarded as tle enemy of Sweden, and 
therefore likely to seize the first opportunity of invading 
their neighbour, does not appear; but the proposition does 
appear, and is so asserted in terms. But they are wn- 
willing to make an enemy of the King of Denmark. At 
that moment, then, he was of their enemy, and, whenever 
the enmity began, it was themselves who made it. Their 
unwillingness proves nothing, but that they had some 
scruples to overcome, and that the sense of shame was not 
extinguished in the heart of one of them. Another scene 
succeeds, and here the crown of England enters on the 
stage, with the jealousy of a rival, to share in these 
honors, and with a precipitation, which shows that we had 
no such scruples, no conscience, no sense of justice or 
honor, the impedimenta belli, which sometimes, though 
rarely, retard the march of heroic resolutions. By the 
treaty with Sweden, in March, 1813, his Britannic majesty, 
for the king it seems, in spite of the fact and the faculty, 
was a party to the measure, declares, “‘ that he will not 
only not oppose any obstacle to the annexation and union 
in perpetuity of the kingdom of Norway as an integral part 
to the kingdom of Sweden, but also will assist the views 


consequence of an order prohibiting the clearance of ships for Norway, 
could not now be sent to them without special permission from the 
British Government;—the meeting, influenced by feelings of sym- 
pathy and commiseration for a people, with whom they have long 
deen connected by ties of friendship and commercial intercourse : 

Resolved, That there be presented to His Majesty’s most honorable 
Privy Council, a respectful petition, in the name of the merchants - 
and other inhabitants, of Leith, earnestly praying that permission be 
granted to export grain to Norway; and appointed Messrs. William 
Boyd, Patrick Borthwick, David Jameson, and James Borthwick, as 
a Committee to carry this Resolution into effect. 

WILLIAM BOYD, Chairman. 
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of his majesty the King of Sweden to that effect, either by 
his good offices, or by employing, if it should be necessary. 
his naval co-operation in concert with the Swedish and 
Russian forces. It is nevertheless to be understood that 
recourse shall not be had to force, for effecting the unity 
of Norway to Sweden, unless his majesty the King of 
Denmark shall have previously refused to join the alliance 
of the north, on the conditions stipulated in the engage- 
ments subsisting between the courts of Stockholm and St. 
Petersburgh ; and his majesty the King of Sweden engages 
that this union shall take place with every possible regard 


and consideration for the happiness and liberty of Nor- 
way !”” 


That the King of Denmark, by renouncing the pro- 
tection of Norway, or by any other more direct and formal 
act of voluntary surrender, might abdicate that crown, 
and divest himself of all title to the allegiance of that 


people, is a proposition which need not be argued. The 
question is, by what right he could transfer the possession 
and allegiance of the kingdom of Norway to another 
power, not only without the consent of the people, but 
against their reiterated remonstrances, and all the oppo- 
sition they could make to the measure; and, if that 
separation of the two kingdoms were once made, if 
Norway were no longer under the dominion of Denmark, 
how could Norway be regarded as an enemy, or a dan- 
gerous neighbour to Sweden? That character, on the 
showing of the parties themselves, could only be applied 
to Denmark, whose king indeed submitted to his fate, 
because the knife was at his throat, and he had no remedy. | 
The same weapon to be employed, as the treaty affirms, by 
His Britannic Majesty, who never heard of it, is now 
at the throat of Norway; but that independent kingdom, 
I trust, is not yet without a remedy. On the point of 
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right, I shali only ask one question. Can you, or any 
man, state a case, in which the King of these united 
kingdoms could have a right, in any extremity or under 
any duress, to alienate the kingdom of Ireland and transfer 
it to France? or, if he did so, would it convey a valid 
title to the receiver, and make it treason in the Irish to 
defend their independence, by taking up arms against his 
dominion? I have not time to argue such a question now, 
nor in truth does it deserve or admit of an argument. 

By the same treaty, His Majesty is bound to give to 
Sweden one million of English money, independently of 
other succours, which general circumstances may place at 
his disposal ; a mysterious language, very suitable to a 
case or a purpose which dare not speak out. Also to cede 
Guadaloupe, with all His Majesty’s rights over that island, 
to the King of Sweden, and to his successor, established 
by him and the states general of his kingdom. What the 
contribution and services of the crown of Sweden have 
hitherto been, in support of the allied powers, to entitle 
that crown to such rewards and indemnities, and all to be 
provided by England, has not yet been stated, much less 
have they been established. But, perhaps, there is some- 
thing in the character, in the exertions, or in the trans- 
cendent personal merits and qualities of the Crown Prince, 
which give him a claim, of right or of gratitude, to all 
the wrongs that can be done to exalt him; and, among 
the rest, to our special support, in annihilating the here- 
ditary succession, in the royal government of Denmark, to 
almost half of its dominions. It is certainly no reproach to 
any man, but rather an honorable acknowledgment of his 
abilities, or of his virtues, if he has any, that he has been 
able to raise himself from a very low to a very high 
situation in life. It is also an ifem, which may be placed 
te his credit, if he can make it appear that he has done 
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every thing in his power to fulfil his part of the contract, 
and to promote the views of those powers or parties, to 
whom he owes these great compensations, if not his original 
elevation. Let us consider then, whether, on this ground, 
Bernadotte be a person, whom England especially, or any. 
of the high contracting parties, is bound to assist in the 
conquest of Norway. Of the man himself, I know no- 
thing but what may be collected either from irresistible 
evidence on record, or from common uncontradicted fame. 
The authorities I appeal to, are Sir Robert Wilson, Mar- 
shal Blucher, and Sir Charles Stewart, who are above all 
suspicion. The first of these most honorable and credi- 
ble witnesses, in his Sketch of the Campaigns in Poland 
in 1806 and 1807, gives an account of Marshal Berna- 
dotte’s military exploits in the service of Buonaparte, which 
does not indicate a high opinion of his skill as a general 
officer, or even of his personal resolution. But it is still 
more extraordinary that he is the only officer promoted 
highly by Buonaparte, whose character in this respect has 
been open to suspicion. They were all sufficiently brave 
in action, whatever they were else; and courage in a 
soldier is not only an essential ingredient, but, like charity 
in other people, covers a multitude of -sins, in which 
Buohaparte’s officers were not at all deficient. , In page 106, 
Sir Robert Wilson szys that, notwithstanding the treble 
superiority at least of the French at the battle of Eylau, 
or at that part of it.where Bernadotte commanded, the 
enemy were compelled, after half an hour’s combat, to yield 
the ground, and abandon between 3,000 and 4,000 killed 
or wounded. Thus was Marshal Bernadotte beaten by 
5,580 men. About the same time, an occurrence took 
place, which need only be stated in Sir Robert Wilson’s 
own words. ' 

** In General Bernadotte’s baggage, the money levied 
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on the town of Elbing for his own private use, 10,000 
ducats, exclusive of 2,500 for his staff, was recovered 3 
and there were found, to a great amount, various pieces 
of plate, candlesticks, &c. bearing the arms of almost all 
the states of Germany. The marshal’s servant was so 
ashamed of this plunder, that he would not claim it, when 
purposely desired to point out his master’s property ; but, 
as the articles were taken in the marshal’s own quarter, and 
in his trunks, and were in such quantity, they must have 
been there with his knowledge.” (Page 85.) 

But perhaps he conducted himself better, after he ab- 
tained the command of a Prussian army, and, from that 
time at least, did heartily and manfully co-operate with the 
allied powers on the continent, against his friend, his 
patron, and in fact his creator Buonaparte. When John 
Duke of Marlborough deserted James the Second, and 
went over to the Prince of Orange, it was said of him by 
Hume, that “ this conduct was a signal sacrifice, to public 
virtue, of every duty in private life, and required for ever 
afterwards the most upright, the most disinterested, and 
most public-spirited behaviour to render it justifiable.” 
What sacrifice of private feeling to public virtue Marshal 
Bernadotte had then to make, is no-where intimated. He 
has had his consolation however, and has no claim to a king- 
dom here or hereafter. But is that ground to be taken, 
in defence of his desertion of Buonaparte, at the time when 
he deserted him? or did he redeem his former frailties by 
subsequent vigor in the execution of his new contracts ? 
Has he been faithful to any body but himself? Without 
the help of a military pen, I cannot venture to enter into 
military details. But some things are visible to common 
eyes, and may be understood by any man. About the 9th 
of October last, Buonaparte made a demonstration, which 
Marshal Blucher knew to be a feint, of quitting Dresden, 
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and marching upon Berlin. Bernadotte, the moment he 
heard of it, determined to retreat with the whole force 
under his command, of which but a small portion were 
Swedish, for fear, as he said, of being cut off from Stral-. 
sund, and from his resources in Pomerania. Marshal 
Biucher sent repeatedly to tell him that such a step would 
defeat the otherwise certain success of the campaign, that 
no military man could think it possible that so great an 
officer as Buonaparte could take so absurd a resolution, as 
to remove a great way farther from France, and cut him- 
self off from all his reinforcements and supplies, At all 
events, it is time you should show yourself, and you must 
do it. In what terms these messages were conveyed to 
him, I cannot presume to state; but I affirm with certainty, 
that they did pass, in substance at least, and were not very 
complimentary in the form. It is also well known that 
Sir Charles Stewart paid him a visit on this occasion, and 
urged him to join the allies near Dresden or Leipsic, by 
arguments not often used to princes, and which a man of 
spirit could not very well hear without resentment, inso- 
much that it is universally believed on the continent, that 
Sir Charles Stewart, at the close of the conversation, what- 
ever it was, thought it necessary to make him a tender of 
personal satisfaction, which the other, still sacrificing his 
privaie feelings to an heroic sense of higher duties, thought 
it equaily necessary to decline: Speaking only from re- 
port, I may have been misinformed as to particulars, though 
not in the main. One thing only, I think, may be safely 
asserted, that Sir Charles Stewart is of all men the least 
likely to spoil or defeat a resolute communication by a 
feeble delivery. This difference of opinion appears to have 
been reconciled, and the Crown Prince advanced to cover 
Hanover. .On the 28th of October, his Roval Highness 
published a bulletin, praising Sir Charles Stewart, and 
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wrote him a letter, saying he had advised the King of 
Sweden to decorate him with the cross of the order of the 
SWORD. 

A proclamation was published last night in the Gazette, 
which I never heard of ’till this morning, for a strict 
blockade of the ports of Norway, for, it seems, merely 
starving an invaded country into submission is not an ope- 
ration of force or compulsion. It is a service of no great 
difficulty or danger, and has nothing of that character to 
recommend it to a British seaman. The Norwegians have 
no ships of war, and can make no resistance on that side. 
A fleet of luggers and row-boats, manned by custom-house 
officers, to prevent smuggling, would have answered the 
purpose. It was not necessary to employ the navy of Bri- 
tain in so base an occupation. We talk of the honor of 
the flag, and this is the care we take of it. One serious 
reflection more, and then you are released, on an integral 
part of the subject, which wiser persons, better bred and 
longer practised in the school of courts than I have been, 
will affect to shudder at. Knowing and confiding in the 
rectitude of my own mind, I have no difficulty or reserve 
about entering as freely into such topics, as into any other. 

His Royal Highness the Prince Regent holds the honor 
of the crown and the administration of the government 
not immediately for himself, but in the name and in trust 
for the king. Now kings, while they are alive, or while 
they retain the power of giving, have many friends, and 
certainly no prince has enjoyed more of such friendships 
than his present majesty. Will they, or any one of them 
affirm. from a personal knowledge of the king’s character, 
or any other source of information, that if his majesty were 
capable of judging and acting in his own behalf, he would 
level himself, he would lower his personal dignity, as well 
as the honor of the crown, by submitting to treat and con- 
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tract, on even terms or any other, with such a man as Ber- 
nadoite, taking it for granted always that the account of his 
performances, given by Sir Robert Wilson, be as certainly 
true, as that it has never been contradicted, and that it was 
faithfully made known to his majesty. I pass by all the 
crimes of a higher order, imputed to Bernadotte and his 
comrades, which have any appearance of elevation of cha- 
racter, and may, by some perverted estimate of human de- 
pravity, be attributed to a barbarous mistaken ambition, 
To make the moral measure of crimes exact, the scale must 
be graduated according to their rank, quality, and com- 
plexion. A highwayman is not a footpad. The idea of 
an assassin is not included in petty larceny. The vices of 
some men are ignoble. Their crimes are contemptible. 
Their society contaminates when it cannot corrupt. My 
own immovyeable conviction is, that his majesty would. 
rather have resigned the crown than have written to this 
Crown Prince, and given him the title of Str, my brother, 
and subscribed himself, your good brother, cousin, and 
Jriend. Unless the contrary be maintained and can be 
made probable by some of the king’s guwondam friends, 
whose names I should like to know, were it only for 
the curiosity of the fact, I am entitled to conclude 
that the Prince Regent, were he so disposed, could not 
fairly and honestly do that, in the name and behalf of 
his royal father, which that great person would have 
thought the last dishonor to him. On the 25th of De- 
cember, 1799, Buonaparte, then First Consul and chief 
magistrate of France, wrote a respectful letter to the king, 
which his majesty refused to answer. On the 28th of 
October, 1808, the king would not answer a letter from 
the Emperor of Russia, because it was also signed by Buo- 
naparte. The present question is not whether his majesty 
was well or ill advised on those occasions, but what was 
and must have been his personal feeling and resolution on 
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the subject. If the sense of shame, as well as duty, be not 
extinguished in this land, I presume there is not a man in 
Britain, even now, capable of contending that any trust 
can be morally or lawfully exercised to the ruin or disgrace 
of him, from whom it is derived. In former times, when 
I had the honor of being known to the Prince Regent, and 
when, I think, he had no doubt of my attachment to him, 
I am sure he would never have spoken to me again, if it 
had been possible for me to have proposed it to the Prince 
of Wales to unite himself, on any terms, with such a person 
as Bernadotte. 1 look back particularly to those honorable 
days, when an invasion was expected; when He solicited a 
military command, and when, failing in that just pursuit, 
he declared that he was determined, if the case occurred, 
to appear a volunteer at the head of his regiment, with 
Lord Moira on his right hand and Lord Hutchinson on his 
left; and that no authority, without positive force, should 
prevent him. Inthe present instance then, I am sure, he 
must have been misled by vile, if not treacherous counsels, 
or perplexed by political sophistries, or he may not have 
sufficiently considered the subject. But that, so informed 
and advised as he may be now on the whole merits of the 
question, he would have suffered his ministers to take the 
part they have done, and involve him in it—I no more be- 
lieve it possible of him, than of the king. His royal high- 
ness’s kindness to me has been for some years interrupted ; 
but I have yet no positive reason to believe that it is totally 
effaced. If he should not take in good part this last unques- 
tionable proof of my unabated disposition to serve him, the 
loss, if any, will be his own. To myself, there is nothing 
left to hope or to fear from the events of this world. When 
favor is not expected, fortune has no power. 


PHILIP FRANCIS. 
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LORD SHEFFIELD, 


Gt the Meeting, 


AT 


LEWES WOOL FAIR, 


July 26th, 1813. 


REPORT, &c. 


Oncr Wool fair, which was held at the Star Inn, in this 
town, on Monday, the 26th inst. was never more numerously 
attended by the respectable and principal Wool-growers of the 
county, and also by several principal Wool-staplers or agents 
from London, Yorkshire, &c. After dinner, and the usual 
toasts given, Mr. Shiffner, rose and proposed the health of Lord 
Sheffield, with three times three ; observing how much indebted 
the Meeting and the Wool-growers of the United Kingdom were, 
to his lordship, for the information he so ably collected, and his 
observations, on the subject of Wool. Lord Sheffield then read 
his Annual Report as follows : 


I have much pleasure in observing, that since I last had the 
honor of addressing you, the difficulties respecting our foreign 
trade in woollens, are, in a great degree, removed; and, at 
present, there seems to be no greater impediment than heretofore 
in finding markets for our manufactures. I stated at the last 
meeting, from authentic documents, that notwithstanding the 
embargoes, and non-importation restrictions of the American 
States, there was an increase of the general export to all America ; 
and that the deficiency in the direct exports to the American 
States was more than compensated by an increased exportation to 
other parts of America, whereby it appeared that very nearly half 
the exports nominally sent from hence to the American States, 
were not consumed there, but conveyed by the Americans to the 
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West Indies, South America, or elsewhere, which we now supply 
to those places ourselves direct in British ships. In respect to 
our general trade, we have the prospect of exporting as much of 
our woollen manufacture as we did previously to the extraordinary 
measures of the enemy; for it appears that the export of woollens 
is increased, and that the quantity of cloth manufactured in the 
West Riding of Yorkshire in the last year, exceeds that manu- 
factured the preceding year, by 815,535 yards. 

The quantity milled in the year ending the 25th of March, 1812, 
was 14,251,093 yards. 

The quantity milled in the year ending the 25th of March, 1813, 
was 15,066,628 yards, which is 6,423,912 yards more than was 
milled on an average of five years, ending the 5th of April, 1789. 
And it may be observed, that since the latter period, viz. the com- 
mencement of the French Revolution, the quantity of cloth 
milled, taken on averages, is nearly doubled. 

The official value of woollen manufacture exported in 1811, 
was 4,376,397/. Ditto exported in 1812, 5,084,9917. being an 
increase of 768,494. 

At the same time it is well known that the woollen manufac- 
turers in the West of England, viz. Gloucestershire, Wiltshire, 
Somersetshire, and the adjacents, have been fully employed during 
the whole of last winter, and scarcely an idle hand to be found in 
any of the manufacturing towns; and that there has been very 
little variation between the state of the trade this and last year. 
And it is with much pleasure I learn that the large quantity of 
wool on hand, in many instances two or three years’ growth, has, 
in general, been disposed of ; and latterly, at very fair prices, con- 
sidering the quantity on sale. The superior management and 
attention of Mr. Coke, of Norfolk, obtained for him the last spring 
2s. 7d. per Ib. The Duke of Bedford, notwithstanding the excel- 
lence of his fleeces, having disposed of his two or three months 

earlier, and before the rise, got only 2s. $d.; and Mr. Ellman 
might have had the same price if lie had not mixed the fleeces of 
another flock with his wool. He sold at 2s. 2d. and others sold 
at 2s. ijd. In general, a great proportion of the large stock of wool 


ou hand in different parts of the country, was sold, previously to 
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the rise in price, at about 2s. I speak of the fine wools, for the 
inferior sorts sold considerably under that price. 

As to the prices given at the late fairs, I find that at Hereford, 
the Ist of this month, the quantity of wool brought for sale was 
very large, but few buyers attended. Little was sold the Ist day; 
on the 2nd day a good deal of business was done; and prime 
trinded, and untrinded wool, averaged from 2s. Id. to 2s. 33d.; 
and prime lots of Spanish cross from 2s. 104d. to 3s. 4]d. Mr. 
Clive’s was the finest, and sold at the latter price. 

At Shrewsbury, on the $d inst. the better wools sold from 2s. 2d. 
to 2s. 43d. per lb. Some prime samples sold higher, but, in general, 
the expected prices were not obtained. 

At Thetford, on the $d inst. no business was done; the buyers 
having picked up small quantities from those who were not able 
to keep their wool, at prices so far below their real value, that the 
wool-growers found it their interest to hold back for atime. Mr. 
Coke offered his wool at 2 very reasonable price, viz. 2s. 6d.; 
and since the fair his tenants Lave sold at that price. 

At Colchester, on the 5th, there was 2 very numerous meeting. 
Mr. Western sold his woo! at 2s. 3d.; and a considerable quantity 
of wool was sold from 2s. to 2s. 3d. 

At Ross fair on the 20th, a large quantity of wool was offered 
for sale, and but few buyers. Private letters mention that the 
wool sold at much the same prices as at Hereford; best Ryeland 
from 2s. 101d. to 3s. 4d. and that very little Merino, pure or 
crossed, was offered. The Hereford Journal states, that prime 
trinded wool, at Ross Fair, averaged from 2s. 2d, to 2s. 6jd. per 
lb.; fine lambs’ wool from Is. lld. to 2s. 3d.; some Merino at 
2s. 43d. 

In Cheshire, wool grown on Delamere Forest has been sold for 
$s.; and South Down, Forest, and mixed Merino, for $s.6d. Mr, 
Wilbraham’s wool is five parts of six South Down; the rest Forest 
and mixed Merino. He expects more than 8s. 

South Down wool has sold in Shropshire at 3s. per lb. and 
the farmers in those parts have refused 2s. 9d. The demand for 
English fine wool, however, has not been so brisk as in the earlier 
months of this year. The lower sorts continue to meet a ready 
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sale, but the middle class of wool has now fewer purchasers. 
Whilst there was a prospect of the ports of Germany being open 
to our trade, the manufacturers bought freely; but as soon as 
there was a doubt in that respect, the markets became dull in 
Yorkshire; and, consequently, there was a less demand for as- 
sorted English wool in the London market. But if the ports of 
Germany and the Baltic, viz. Hamburgh, Dantzic, &c. should 
again be open to us, of which there is a good prospect, therecan 
be little doubt that the price of English fine wool will rise con- 
siderably. However, during the short period last spring that there 
was an intercourse between this country and the German ports, 
we received nearly 500 bags of Saxon and German wool; part of 
which, if well-assorted, would have been worth from 6s. to 8s. 
per ib. And if the German ports should be re-opened, it is sup- 
posed a still larger quantity will be imported, the growth of the 
last two years; for which they had not an export, except by an 
inland carriage into France. 

It is not through the want of foreign trade, that the wool of 
the United Kingdom is depreciated. Neither is it the manufac- 
turers, but the wool-growers, who have now reason to complain. 
There is as great demand for our manufactures as ever there has 
been; but the immense importations of foreign wool, free of all 
duty, from all parts, into this country, so taxed and tithed, must 
ultimately ruin the growth of our fine wool, which has of late 
years been so greatly improved in quality, 

It was supposed, and with the appearance of reason, that in 
consequence of the prodigious number of Spanish sheep sent to 
France, England, and other countries, and of the miserable state 
of Spain, that the flocks being extremely diminished, the export 
of wool from thence would be comparatively very small. But we 
have been mistaken; and the import of foreign wool inta this 
country last year was very great; chiefly, however, of the inferior 
sorts; and on averages taken on the last five, or the last ten ycars, 
the importation had increased four-fold. Such immense quantities 
of wool on hand will tempt the manufacturers to speculate so 
largely, that it is to be apprehended the market being glutted with 
the manufacture, we shall soon hear of there being no sale or dee 





mand for it; and thus a subject may be furnished for the discon- 
tented. The Spanish flocks certainly have suffered greatly ; espe- 
cially the prime woolled flocks ;* but France, and other countries, 
which used to receive large quantities of wool from Spain, and 
now supply themselves, no longer take any; and the whole pro- 
duce of Spain and Portugal comes to this country. And if appli- 
cation be not made to the legislature, and some duty be not laid 
upon the import of foreign wools, it is not difficult to foresee, that 
the Ryeland and South Down, and other fine wools, will not 
find a market here, unless at such reduced prices as will not pay 
the grower ; and consequently, that the quality of the wool will 
be extremely debased ; the grower will prefer quantity to quality, 
and we shall, at length, become dependent on foreign countries 
for he materials of our favorite staple manufacture, at least of 
fine wools. The strange and mischievous policy of permitting 
the produce of other countries to come here in competition with 
an article of our own growth, and that of the utmost importance, 
does not take place in any other instance. It cannot be doubted, 
that there is a very gteat increase in the growth of wool in the United 
Kingdom ; and that we are not, and shall be still less in future, 
in want of foreign wools, unless, perhaps, of the very finest sort. 
It is the import of the inferior foreign wools that is so prejudicial; 
and we now receive comparatively little, except these, which being 
in a bad state, are sold very low, and interfere greatly with our 
fine wools. A duty on wool imported would little affect the im- 
port of the finest sort, which alone we can want; and would 
enable our fine sorts, of which we can supply a great abundance, 
to come to market in competition with the inferior foreign wools ; 
and at the same time increase the revenue, which seems so pecu- 
liarly desirable at this time. I stated to you, on a former occasion, 
that a duty of one shilling in the pound, on our average importa- 
tion of foreign wool, would produce nearly 400,000/. yearly. 
But unless the landed interest (in which I include the tenantry of 


* The Paular breed no longer exists. It belonged to the Prince of Peace, 
and was confiscated and sold by government. The same happened to the 
Negriti flocks, the chief of that family having taken part with the French. 
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the United Kingdom) will state its grievance to Parliament, a 
most essential produce of this country, the exportation of which 
is strictly prohibited, will become a mere drug, and through neg- 
lect will be extremely deteriorated in quality, Either the prohibi- 
tion of the export of wool should be taken off, and the trade be 
open, or the growth of British wool be protected by a duty on the 
import of foreign wool, as is the case in respect to corn, and other 
articles. If the manufacturers should satisfy the legislature that 
this measure would prejudice their trade, the duty, in the shape 
of a bounty upon the exportation of the manufactured article, 
may be drawn back. The wool-grower, at present, is under such 
circumstances of oppression, that there are no hopes of the im- 
provement of that grand national commodity being carried te any 
useful extent. The wool-grower had suffered several centuries 
under laws as impolitic, as they were unjust, and barbarous. 
Under penalties the most tremendous he has been prohibited from 
seeking a market for the produce of his skill and industry ;' whilst 
the wool-growers of the rest of the world have been encouraged 
to send their produce; to glut this the only market now open to 
them. ‘These restrictions had rendered that most interesting and 
important branch of agricultural produce, an article scarcely worthy 
of attention. But the value of wool, as well as of all other 
articles, having apparently risen of late years, through the decrease 
in the value of money, * a spirit of improvement in the quality of 
the wool was thereby encouraged, which will entirely cease if re- 
dress is not obtained. ‘The friends to importation earnestly repre- 
sent, that if we discourage the import of foreign wool, it will be 


* By the 27th Ed. S. it is felony, and forfeiture of goods, lands, ships, &c, 
and loss of left hand to export wool. And much of these extravagant 
restrictions remained in force until the 28th of the present King; when part 
were repealed, but the prohibition remains still very severe. 


2 If the proportion which the present price of wool bears to gold and 
silver, be compared with the price of corn, butcher’s meat, cattle, and other 
produce, it will be fuund that wool has not risen like other articles: in other 
words, that the same quantity of wool could not be exchanged for the same 
quantity of either gold, silver, corn, &c. which it could have procured 
formerly. 
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manufactured abroad, and thus would meet us in competition in 
foreign markets. A most vain apprehension; and if we yield to 
it, we sacrifice present, great, and real advantage, to uncertain or 
imaginary prospects; for we may be assured that whenever any 
country is in a situation, or capable of manufacturing for itself, or 
can manufacture to advantage, that it will do so; and that our 
exported woollens have always been, and ever will be, sent to 
countries which cannot furnish the kind of woollens with which 
we supply them. ‘The landed interest has always been prover- 
bially inert in matters which peculiarly concern it ; and Sir Robert 
Walpole, ene of the ablest of our ministers, in his comparison of 
the landed with the manufacturing interest, used to say, that 
the first was like the sheep, who lay down quietly to be shorn; and 
the other like the hog, who, if you touch but a bristle, made 
himself heard most loudly.” If the occupiers and owners of land 
will not attend to matters which so peculiarly concern them, they 
must not expect that ministers, who have not much leisure for 
country details, and are so fully occupied with affairs of state, 
will embarrass themselves with such matters. 

I had the honor of stating to you at the last meeting, that the 
average of twenty years’ importation of foreign wool, in the be. 
ginning of the last century, was only 869,727 lbs.; that the 
average of eight years, previously to the French Revolution, viz. 
ending 1789 inclusive, was 2,660,828 Ibs.; and that the average 
of eight years, ending the 5th Jan. 1814, was 7,729,929 lbs. ; and 
notwithstanding the expectation of a great decrease in the impor- 
tation, we find the import of last year nearly the highest average ; 
and 2,300,000 Ibs. more than in the preceding year." As it may 
be interesting, I shall state the account of wool imported last year, 
distinguishing the countries from whence it came, 

Ibs, 


Denmark and Norway CCC Cd OCOe C#HOECH COCe 7,825 


Iceland sia cia ila lahililin' techie 108,366 


* The importation from Germany had been considerable: last year it was 
only 28 lbs. If it had been the same as usual, it might have made up the 
difference between the greatest average importation, and that of last year. 
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Sweden oceccsecsccosesvcsvesecece 1,792 
Germany seeeeeccsveecesscececces 298 
Portugal «..sesescecececcccccesss 4,642,280 
Spain -eeeescevesecesvsccesesesecs 1,665,875 
Gibraltar ..cccccccsescccsccsccess £81,026 
DRaR. so eicccicdicevoccecsceveceos $,840 
Ireland (Foreign) «+ ++++eseessseeses 13,119 
Do. (Irish)... tabteed . 18,228 
Isles of Guernsey, Jersey, and Man...- 4,610 
East Indies csccescccccece : 108 
Cape of Good Hope. cosses 11,688 
United States of America «+eesesees $5,336 
British American Colonies «+e 995 
British West Indies ----- o teeeeesers 264 
South America «+++ cccece seccess eee 18,677 
Prize cecccs cevccscesseces 872 


Total Ibs. 7,014,917 


The quantity of sheep’s wool imported, even in one quarter, 
ending the 5th of April last, was nearly double the annual quan- 
tity of wool imported the beginning of last century, when the 
manufactures of wool were deemed the great staple, and most 
florishing branch of our trade. The importation of foreign wool 
into Bristol from the 1st January to the Ist July, 1813, was 
2,640,400 lbs. ; imported within the same period into Liverpool, 
1,812,160 lbs. amounting together to 4,452,560 lbs. from which 
we may suppose that the importation into England this year will 
be still larger than that of last year. A late letter from Spain 
states, that wool is very cheap there: the best Leonesas selling at 
six reals the pound.’ 

It will, perhaps, at first appear somewhat extraordinary, that I 
should now endeavour to press these considerations on the Meet- 
ing, when I have stated an increase in the price of wool; as well 
as an increase in the manufacture, and in the export of it. But 
when we consider the very extraordinary increase in the impor- 


* A real is the 20th part of a Spanish Dollar. 
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tation, added to the great increase in the growth of wool in these 
kingdoms; and that the evil has so greatly increased since the 
French Revolution, certainly some steps should be taken to check 
greater mischief even than that we have as yet experienced, and 
which now certainly impends ; for it is to the sudden opening of 
the trade last spring to the Baltic, and other parts from which we 
had been excluded, that we owe our deliverance from the great 
accumulation of English wool, occasioned by the immense impor- 
tation of foreign wool; and certainly nothing can be more dis- 
couraging to the growth than such accumulation. 

Having mentioned the prices of English wool, it may be inte- 
resting to know that of Spanish wool, in Bristol, the great mart 
for that article, on the 5th of this month— 

Prime Leonesas . . « « . «+ « 98. 6d. perdb. 
Prime Segovias . . . ‘7s. 6d. to 8s. 6d. do. 
Prime Sorias . . . . . . 6s. to 7s. Od. do. 

These are the highest prices for each class, being of the first 
quality, but by far the greater part of the importations are of very 
inferior wools, in a bad state, and are sold very low, considerably 
below the price of our fine wools. It is said, that there is not 
in the hands of the importers more than half the quantity that 
they had in hand this time last year. Present prices in London: 

Leonesas from . . . . 9s. to 9s. 6d. per lb. 
Segovias . . . - .- 7s. 6d. to 8s. 6d. do. 
Sorias . . . . « Gs. 6d. to 7s. Gd. do. 

I must now state some facts on the very interesting subject of 
Anglo-Spanish wool. The principal gentlemen, who have 
adopted the Spanish breed of sheep, have now had ample time to 
prove by experiment the advantage of their speculation. Mr. 
Tollet, of Betley Hall, sold the last two years’ clip about six 
weeks ago at 4s. per lb. It consisted of pure Merino and its various 
erosses, and was well washed, in the usual manner, upon the 
sheep’s back. ‘The price was nearly 25 per cent. more than he 
could have sold it for last year. His wool of this year’s growth is 
not yet sold: it is all pure Merino, in good condition, and heavier 
than in any former year. One ram, two years old, produced 
12 lbs. 4.0z. of well washed wool; and some others 10 Ibs. each. 
He never clipped more than 10 lbs. 2 oz. from a ram before. 
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Four shillings is by no means an adequate price for Mr. Tollet’s 
wool, compared with the above-mentioned prices of Spanish wool, 
Mr. Webb Hall, who is fully master of the subject, is also per- 
fectly satisfied with his experiments. His shearling rams, of the 
Leonesa breed, are this year superior in point of wool and frame 
to any of the imported rams; and he doubts not of being able to 
grow finer wool than any imported from Spain. As to the sorting 
of wool, I conceive that Mr. Webb Hall’s manner is better than 
that practised abroad. Mr. Hall sold the best of his last year’s 
Wool for as high, and even better prices than any Spanish house 
has been able to obtain for the best Leonesa piles, viz. in the full 
grease at 5s. per lb. ‘The manufacturer desired to have it in that 
state, to scour it himself, although it appeared by experiments, 
which Mr, Hall communicated to the buyer, that wool in that 
state would lose half in scouring,’ which makes the price equal 
to 10s. per lb. So it seems that he has surpassed the importer 
in the essential articles of quality and price. Indeed, I was fully 
satisfied (and I had the honor of submitting the opinion to you on 
a former occasion), that as fine wool of the Spanish breed as the 
generality of that which is imported, might be raised in this 
country ; and some millions sterling saved annually to the nation. 
The absolute destruction of the fine flocks, such as the Paular and 
Negreti, should urge us to encourage the growth of the Spanish, 
or finest sorts, in England. It is, however, the importation of 
inferior wools that will ruin the sale of our English fine wools, 
Mr. Hall, in the course of the year, sorted, and sold 17,456 lbs. 
of pure Anglo-Merino wool; or upwards of 72 packs, inclusive 
of lambs’ wool. Mr. Hall this year, for the first time, washed 
about 2,000 pure and cross-bred sheep, without the least injury, 
and entirely to his satisfaction; and the wool was perfectly dry 
for shearing in three days. He reports that he has seldom known 
the sale of English fine wools so heavy as at present, in conse- 
quence of the quantity of inferior foreign wool that has been 
brought to market ; and adds, that if the importation of inferior 


* The pure Spanish loses exactly 24 in 80 by scouring, or something more 
than one-fourth. Mr. Halli says, if he can brogk-wash to lose but one 
fcurth, he shall be well satisfied. 
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Spanish wools shall be permitted without a duty, the Souh-Down 
and Ryeland, and other English fine wools will, in a few years, 
become the most unsaleable articles that can be grown. Mr. Hall 
proposes to establish a sale of Merino and other sheep. 

It was at Thetford fair that a very interesting discussion took 
place on the merits of the Meriho breed of sheep, which ended 
very much in their favor; and there seems to be little doubt that 
that valuable breed of sheep will rise in estimation. Messrs. 
Tharpe and Bucke, who purchased the best sheep at the King’s 
sale, exhibited several very fine sheep of that kind. Mr. Caws- 
ton’s pure Merino wether weighed 11 stone 7 Ib. of 8 lb. to the 
stone, and clipped 12 lb. 4 oz. of wool. His fourth cross Merino 
wether weighed 9 stone 7 Ib. and clipped 151b. 3 oz. Mr. Read’s 
crossed Merino wether weighed 10 stone 7 lb. and Mr. Bucke’s 
ram teg clipped 18 Ib. 2 oz. of very fine wool, worth 72s. Mr. 
Tharpe offered his high-cross Merino wool, in the grease, at 4s, 
per bb, 

I have much pleasure in referring to the Irish establishments 
for the improvement of wool. They are maintained with much 
spirit, and are admirably conducted, and seem greatly to surpass 
any of our establishments in extensive utility. I am favored with 
a very satisfactory report from Mr. Hincks, secretary to the Cork 
Institution, of the public sale by auction the latter end of June. 
South-Down wool sold from 2s, 4d. to 4s. 4d. per Ib. a small lot 
sold at 5s.; but the considerable lots of South-Down wool, 
deemed as good, and as well made up as any, sold from $s. $d. 
to 3s. 7d. per lb. Lord Shannon got the latter price. The 
crosses of South-Down on Irish, from.2s. to 2s. 10d, The Me- 
rino cross on South-Down, or native sheep, 3s. to 4s. A few 
small lots of a cross on fine mountain ewes, brought nearly 5s. 
Merino in the yolk, from 2s. 1ld. to 4s.; washed 3s. 8d. to 6s, 
7d.: the last was the highest price, and was obtained by Lord 
Shannon, Mr. Newenham, and Lord Carbery. Irish clothing 
wool, of the Kerry, Carbery, and other mountain breeds, sold 
from 1s, 8d. to 2s. lld. It should be observed, that there were 
not, of all sorts, above 4,000 fleeces; and that the prices are in 
Trish currency, which is one penny in the shilling less than English 
currency. 
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.A public sale for wool had been much wanted in the South of 
Ireland. A manufacture of fine wool, which had employed 6 or 
700 manufacturers, had almost been extinguished through the 
want of the fine staples, which are not supplied by the public 
sales. ‘The manufacturers could not attend the sale of the Farm- 
ing Society of Ireland, at Dublin, without great expense and 
trouble; but they are likely, in future, to be accommodated near 
home, and perhaps there is no part of the United Kingdom more 
fit for sheep of all descriptions than the South of Ireland ; and 
the mountainous parts of Clare, Kerry, &c. for the growth of 
fine wool. 

The Farming Society of Ireland first established the public sales 
of wool by auction, which certainly have encouraged the growth 
of fine wool, and a better method of preparing it; and at the 
same time promoted a spirit of competition, among the manufac- 
turers, for wool of the best quality. The uncertainty which 
attends a sale by auction (one article often going below, whilst 
another, from the competition of a few for the same lot, goes 
above its value,) was less apparent at the late sales than at former 
ones, and the prices came nearer to a level. ‘The manufacturers 
hoped by encouraging the sale (for there are no staplers) to induce 
the bringing of larger quantities to market, naturally expecting 
that by degrees the prices would be brought to nearly the same 
level throughout the United Kingdom. 

At the sale of the Farming Society of Ireland, at Dublin, on 
the 12th, 13th, and 14th of this month, South-Down wool sold 
from 2s. to $s. 8d. ‘The quantity under 2s, 6d. is inconsiderable, 
Mr. Wynne had 3s. 8d. per lb. for 239 fleeces, and Ss. for ano- 
ther lot. Mr. Symes, 3s. 6d., and forlambs’ wool, 3s. 2d. ; Mr, 
Brownrigg, 3s.; Mr. Chritchley, 178 fleeces at $s. 5d.; Mr. Lae 
touche, 3s. 4d, and for lambs’ wool, 2s. 3d.; Dr. Quinn, 3s. 54d.5 
Lord Clermont, 2s. 6d.; Lord Meath, 2s. 9d.; Mr. Doyne, 
$s. 5d. and another lot at 3s.; Colonel Brown, 3s.; Mr. O’Reilly, 
$s. 4d.; Lord O’Neill, 189 fleeces at 3s. 4d.; Lord London- 
derry, 2s. 7d.; Mr. Hartley, 2s. 1ld.; Mr. Hardy 3s. 6d.; Mr. 
Stoney,.3s.; Mr. Blachford, 3s.; Mr. Daly, 2s. 6d.; and Sir 
George Hill, 3s. per Ib. 
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At the same sale, Mr. Kearney, of the county of Meath, ree 
ceived the highest price for Merino wool from a rich bullock pas- 
ture, viz.—6s. 7d. Inferior Merino sold as low as 4s.; Lord 
Meath, 6s. 1d.; Mr. Shaw, 6s, $d.; Lord Farnham, 5s. 4d.; 
Lord Caber, 5s.; Mr. Wynne 6s.; Mr. Evans, 6s.; Mr. Chritch- 
ley, 6s. 3d.; Mr. Latouche, 6s.; Dr. Quinn, 6s. 4d.; Mr. Ro- 
binson, 4s. 10d.; Mr. Symes, 5s. 3d.; Lord Clancarty, 6s.; Mr. 
Sayers, 5s.; Mr. Synge, 6s.; and Lord Donoughmore, 6s. Id. 
per lb. 

Merino crosses sold from 1s. 8d, to 4s. 7d.; other crosses, from 
Is. 6:d. to 2s, 9d. Lambs’ wool crosses, South Down, Merino, 
and Irish, from 1s. 9d. to 3s. Merino lambs wool from 2s. 10d. 
to 4s. 7d. The cross of the Merino ram on the Leicester ewe, it 
is said, promises well, and will give a finer quality of flesh, fat, 
and wool. The cross of the Merino on South Down, and moun- 
tain ewes, has gained great credit with the breeders. 

Dr. Truell’s fleeces were highly approved by the manufacturers. 
The Merino rams, and the ewes, were carefully selected; the 
fleeces averaged 4 lb. each, of superior wool, and sold at 3s. 11d. 
Mr. Quinn’s cross of the Merino on the mountain was also much 
approved, and sold at 3s. 8d. Mr. O’Reilly’s cross of Merino on 
Ryeland was also highly approved, and produced 4s. $d.; the 
pure Ryeland only 2s, 6d.; his Merino on South Down 4s. 7d.; 
the pure South Down, though very choice, only 3s, 4d. Both 
growers and manufacturers agreed that the wool, instead of being 
deteriorated by the pastures and climate of Ireland, hag been'im- 
proved; and the breeders maintain that their young sheep are 
finer in the pile than those originally imported. 

The report says that the bidding was prompt, and uniform, and 
a fair value given according to the quality of the respective lots, 
Every lot or fleece was sold, and the prices gave satisfaction to the 
grower and the buyer. The demand seemed to be such, that if 
the quantity had been doubled, none would have been left on hand. 
The wool in general was brought forward this year in a very cre- 
ditable state. ‘The growth of fine wool in Ireland is likely to suc 
ceed better, because it is not depreciated by immense importations 
of foreign wool, as in England. ‘Uhe high price of lambs’ wool 
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at the late sales in Ireland, as stated above, must appear to us 
somewhat extraordinary. 

I have exerted every endeavour to obtain the best information, 
and from the most respectable quarters, on the subject of fine 
woo!ls. You will observe the reports from the different parts of 
England where fine wools are grown, in general state the lowest 
price of South Down at 2s. and the highest at 3s. therefore the 
medium price 2s. 6d. may, under the circumstances I have men- 
tioned, be deemed a moderate price for our best wool; and from 
that price down to 2s. in proportion to the quality of the fleece, 
This part of England, which has furnished the great mass of fine 
woolled sheep to the greater part of this island, and for several 
years past has had much attention to the amelioration of the wool, 
might expect the highest price. But having experienced the mis- 
chief arising from great accumulations of English wool in the 
hands of the growers, arising entirely, as already mentioned, from 
the immense importation of foreign wool, I recommend, (and in 
this I am supported by the opinions of the most respectable triends 
of the agricultural interests of this kingdom) in order to prevent 
the discouraging effects of accumulation, that the best price that 
can be obtained at the fair be taken, if that should not be unrea- 
sonably below the general market price. There certainly is no 
reason for the price being low. The demand for the home, as 
well as for the foreign market, is evidently increased ; as also the 
manufacture of wool; and we this year have the great advan- 
tage, which we had not last year, of knowing that there are no 
longer great accumulations of fine wool in the hands of the grow- 
ers. On the opening of the trade to Hamburgh, and other parts 
of the North, last spring, speculation was greatly encouraged, the 
demand for wool increased, and the price rose very considerably. 
But when the port of Hamburgh was again shut against us, that 
circumstance, and the unsettled state of the North of Germany, 
checked speculation, and a decline in the price of wool took place. 
There is no probability, however, of our trade to that part of the 
world being cramped, as it has been; and we may expect that the 
ports of Sweden, Pomerania, Prussia, and Russia, will continue 
open to us even if Hamburgh should remain in the hands of the 
French. And when the North of Germany shall be more set- 
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tled, there cannot be any doubt of a great demand for our wool 
lens, andconsequent rise inthe price of wool. Under these cir- 
cumstances, 2s. 6d. per Ib. is a moderate price for our best wools ; 
especially as it appears that South Down wool has been sold at 
2s. 6d. and upwards in Norfolk, and many other places, and that 
less than 2s. $d. has not been given for fine wools in any part of 
the kingdom. 

After Lord Sheffield had concluded his report, some conversa- 
tion took place, and it was understood that a Petition should be 
prepared, and presented to Parliament next Session, praying for 
a duty on the import of foreign wool. Very little business was 
done the day of the fair. 





A REPLY 


TO THE MOST POPULAR OBJECTIONS 


Public Schools, 


WITH PARTICULAR REFERENCE 


TO THE TYROCINIUM OF COWPER. 





A REPLY, &c. 


Tuer are certain periods in the advancement of human 
intellect, and in the various oscillations to which it is liable, 
which demand the deep and anxious attention of calm and 
unbiassed observers. Whena sudden impetus has heen 
given to its bolder and more excursive powers—from a 
great political convulsion, from the discovery of some 
marvellous theory, or from the extension of the boundaries 
of our knowledge—there is considerable danger, that its 
temporary efforts will prove in some degree injurious to its 
deeper and more stable resources. ‘The mind too readily 
fancies it has discerned a new and shorter road to the sub- 
limities of intellectual elevation, and after having exhausted 
itself by feverish and brilliant exertions, sinks disappointed 
into listlessness, ennui, and stupor —having overthrown 
in its course the regular means of ascent which have for 
ages assisted the laborious. It is, therefore, of great im- 
portance, at such times, to watch with earnestness and 
with diligence the venerable institutions to which we may 
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look for steady and permanent lustre, when the meteor 
glare of the eccentric spirits, who would have hurled them 
into the dust, is sinking fast into oblivion ; amidst all the 
advances of knowledge to preserve the sources which at 
all events will keep it from languishing, and to guard that 
holy flame, which, when once extinguished, there is no Pro- 
methean heat which can rekindle. This is unquestionably 
more safely accomplished when our establishments catch the 
spirit of the times, and gradually adopt such improvements 
as may render them more congenial to the popular feeling, 
and therefore better able to correct it. But they require 
every exertion to maintain and extend their influence, espe- 
cially when they embrace the interests of the youthful part 
of society, and may temper and mould the character of the 
future age. 

It was not therefore to be expected that, in a season like 
the present, when every thing new is almost sure to become 
popular, when Methodism has imparted a hue of dark 
enthusiasm to the multitude, when the spirit of Party 
assumes a thousand shapes with inconceivable rapidity, and 
when in order to be very original it is almost necessary 
to be rather ridiculous, our Public Schools should escape the 
controversies so freely and so vehemently conducted. The 
last important discussion of their tendencies was excited by 
the Edinburgh Reviewers, who denounced a few of their 
supposed imperfections with great poignancy of satire, 
some brilliancy of point, and a tone of arrogant superiority 
which anonymous critics are'so fond of assuming. It is 
not, however, to their shrewd and flippant objections that I 
am desirous of again directing the attention of the public; 
they have long ago sparkled and expired, and have 
‘been rescued from oblivion only by an able refutation 
in the Classical Journal; but to the honest scruples 
of a poet, whose influence over the mind of the best and 
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most amiable of our species will never be destroyed while 
the heart shall be expanded by genuine and _ tender 
affections. There is a magical power in the ‘Tyro- 
cinium of Cowper, which has awakened in the finest and 
purest bosoms a deep-rooted prejudice against Public 
Seminaries of Education; it abounds with so many sweet 
and natural images, it speaks so touchingly to the inmost 
sensibilities of the soul, it treats the subject with so con- 
versational a grace, and yet with a solemnity so awfully 
affecting, that even where it fails to dissuade the parents 
fromthe course they feel to be rational and expedient, it 
makes them tremble with anxiety, accuse themselves of a 
cruel policy, and regard their child almost as a victim and 
a sacrifice. The peculiar situation and character of the 
excellent author deepens these painful impressions which 
he has so often unconsciously excited. His awful and 
dreary melancholy, the warm benevolence of his temper 
in the midst of his deepest distresses, the devotedness with 
which he clings to his retirement and his homely pleasures, 
the gentleness of the touch with which he called again into 
life all the hidden graces of nature, and opened the sacred 
places of poetry to the eye long accustomed to gaudier 
prospects, combine to impart to every relic of his ‘pen 
a charm beyond the reach of art, and a melody to which 
numbers can never attain. But the circumstances which 
throw a sanctity over his production on the subject 
before us, are the very reasons which unfitted him rightly 
to estimate its bearings. Formed for retirement and seclu-, 
sion, weakly and delicate in his frame, and imbued from 
the cradle with the seeds of hereditary derangement, he 
was manifestly unfit for the agitation of Westminster 
School. Under these unfavorable circumstances he en- 
tered on its lists, and thus from the excitement of his . 
situation and the bustle -with which he was surrounded, the 
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secret malady was called into exercise, and the associations 
of the earlier part of life, which in general are gladsome 
and delightful, were filled with inexpressible bitterness, 
He saw all objects relating to the scene of his internal 
miseries through a false and gloomy medium, and thus 
was wholly unfitted for correctly pourtraying them. We 
think we are justified, therefore, in wholly throwing out of 
the question the authority of his name; and shall examine 
minutely the arguments he has collected against Public 
Education, as they comprise almost the whole of those 
which succeeding wits, critics and philosophers have 
contrived to polish, to re-model, and to wield as their own. 

But in the first place it is necessary to observe; that the 
favorite scheme of the poet, as opposed to the system he 
was attempting to overthrow, can never be reduced to 
general practice. The picture he draws of a “ father, 
friend and tutor all in one”’ is one of those beautiful images 
which we sometimes meet with in the haunts of fancy 
but which the constitution of society forbids us to look 
for in the ordinary paths of life. The gentlemen who 
are engaged in no professional career, agitated by 
no stirrings of ambition, compelled to no anxious 
concern for the temporal necessities of their offspring, 
and, at the same time, fully competent to lead 
the expanding mind of a spirited youth to the heights of 
literary eminence, cannot, in the present times, be very 
numerous. The ability of maintaining a private tutor is 
confined to a very limited circle, and all the middling orders 
of society, who,-we are told, yet possess ‘* two-thirds of all 
the virtue that remains,” are compelled either to suffer their 
children to grow up without any learning at all, or to send 
them to school in order to its acquirement ; and the only 
question for them is as to the size of the seminary in which 
their characters must be modelléd—a question which we 
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shall just notice hereafter, but which Mr. Cowper acknow. 
ledges to be of very small importance. His delicious 
dreamings will be of small service to the man who is strug- 
gling with all his powers for the independence and comfort 
of his family, or ardently engaged as a statesman in pro- 
moting the interests of the common weal; it will, there. 
fore, afford no small consolation to those who are thus 
worthily occupied, to know that the dearest pledges of their 
tenderest connexions are as likely to chear their declining 
years, as any mortal hand can make them; and that the 
venerable institutions, beneath whose shade their talents are 
unfolding, are favorable alike to their morals, their wisdom, 
and their happiness. 

I. We shall begin with the most important question of 
all, and that on which the opponents of Public Schools re- 
gard themselves as strongest,—the moral effect of introdu- 
cing youth into the mingled society of the young. For- 
midable indeed are the obstacles which enthusiasm or 
prejudice conjure up to distress and alarm us: the deadly 
influence of bad examples, the want of parental care, the 
early incitement of the passions, the strifes, the heart- 
burnings, and the bad dispositions produced by emulation, 
and the sad effects of allowing the inexperienced to know 
the names and. the nature of evil. Now, if it were possible 
for ever to keep the virtue of. the young from the touch of 
pollution, if you could shield them from the assaults of 
temptation, and hide from them the allurements of pleasure; 
if ‘you.could surround them with a world of your own, in 
which they should breathe the air of purity and of unrnffled 
delight, these declamations might possibly be founded in 
reason, -But the. ordinance of heaven is wisely different. 
The world is the great schoo} of the human race, in which 
they.are placed. by: their common and all-wise Parent, in 
order to educate them for a nobler scene of existence ; he 
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might have suffered it to lie in one unbroken calm, and 
have introduced his children at once into all the purities of 
an immortal Eden. But what is that virtue which has 
known no trial? that patience which has endured no suf. 
fering? that benignity which has forgiven no offences? 
that hope which has basked in the full sun-shine of enjoy- 
ment? that faith which has luxuriated only in prospects 
scarcely obscured by a cloud? Amidst suffering, and 
folly, and vice we must mingle, if we would discharge the 
duties of our common nature by attempting to diminish 
their amount. If this is the case, the only question that can 
possibly arise is, whether it is best to send the young all 
at once into the giddiness and difficulties of the world, or 
toinure them by time to hardship, to let them gradually con- 
tend with temptation, and to allow them to behold the 
corruptions of mankind in miniature, before they encounter 
them in their bold and gigantic forms. An ardent and 
ingenuous youth, educated by parental solicitude in the 
seclusion of his domestic circle, accustomed “ to muse on 
hature with a poet’s eye,”’ and to listen to the rural sounds of 
a deep and sequestered solitude, the solemn voices he is 
used alone to hear, is in imminent danger when he enters 
into the bustle of life. The purity of his virtue is too 
glossy and too refined to endure the corruptions of society 
—the fairy frost-work melts away at the touch of evil, 
and he finds too late that his guileless artlessness. is gone 
for ever. He has panted for the gaieties which are flutter- 
ing around him in exact proportion as they have been 
withheld from his gaze, and he has fancied them a thou- 
sand times more alluring than they are, because he has 
never seen them in their heartlessness and misery. The 
character of man never can be fixed or developed except 
in society. It is a very primary law of his nature which 
compels him to seek for companions of similar age, 
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feelings and hopes with his.own. In retirement, nothing 
but miserable and morbid sensibility can be engendered, 
which will prey upon the mind that nourishes it, or seek 
relief in an attachment to any object, however unworthy 
of its regard. At a large school, on the contrary, the mind 
is accustomed to be assailed by degrees proportioned to its 
strength ; it learns its own power by small and repeated 
victories, and the character acquires a strength, a solidity, 
and a firmness of decision which can alone repel the blan. 
dishments of vice, and actively diffuse happiness, freedom, 
and goodness among the improving ranks of our fellow 
beings. 

But this is not the whole advantage to the moral feeling 
of a scholastic education. By the necessary effects of con- 
tact with a number of others moving nearly in the same 
sphere, that spirit of self-sacrifice, of willing accommoda- 
tion, and of benevolence in trifles is elicited, which sheds a 
new charm over all the gifts of genius. And what is 
equally important, there is a manliness of ‘feeling, a con- 
tempt of every thing that is mean, and a chivalrous sense 
of honor, kept perpetually alive by the constant occasions of 
its exercise. There is no scene in which those meannesses, 
which laws cannot reach, which must be visited only by 
the contempt and indignation of society, are so narrowly 
watched and so justly punished with contempt as in a Pub- 
lic School. A boy there finds himself subjected to the 
salutary control of the opinion of his fellows; he feels 
his moral responsibility to the circle in which he moves, 
and early acquires, from the necessities of his situation, a 
fixed and a decided character. He is no longer an insu- 
lated being who knows of none but those who fondle and 
caress him, he feels himself a member of a body corporate, 
and perpetually called upon for petty sacrifices and for 
active and generous exertions. Here he receives the germ 
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of that. public spirit which afterwards expands into warm 
and elevated patriotism. His glowing zeal for the honor 
of his class, of his party, and of his school, gives the first 
spring to that noble principle which it exhibits in beautiful 
miniature. Hence it is that all the genuine feelings of our 
ancient freedom are renovated and kept vigorous, and 
whilst the genius is exercised and expanded, and the heart 
nourished and most delightfully stirred by indistinct hope 
and honorable ambition, new strength is added to the 
national cause, till the mind, extending still further in its 
progress, is filled with ardent, pure, and immortal benevo- 
lence for the whole class of beings in whose nature it 
participates. From the small and undulating circle in which 
it first moved, it derives a force and an impulse which to 
the very end of its existence shall * live, and glow, and 
kindle.” 

But the system pursued at most large Schools, and the 
principle which gives life and ardor to them all, is exceed- 
ingly obnoxious to some of our opponents. Emulation, 
they contend, incites almost all the bad dispositions of 
youth—sets in motion the littleness of vanity, and the ma- 
lignities of hatred, and thus improves the understanding to 
the injury of the more valuable qualities of the mind. 
What strange beings would these advocates of Private 
Education make the children they are trainmmg up as models 
of perfection! They must be carefully shielded from every 
thing which may tend to excite their passions, they must 
not be agitated by fear or impelled by hope, they must 
never know what it is to contend manfully with their 
equals, they must pass their most ardent days of life in one 
dull scene of unvaried and unbroken repose. But in fact, 
the emulative feeling can never be wholly absent from the 
soul which is not absolutely detained in a forest or a 
cloister ; and it will become more personal, more malignant 
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and less improving, in proportion as it has fewer rivals to 
contend with. Many of our greatest characters, no 
doubt, while they call to mind the period when their pow- 
ers were first developed by their ambition to excel their 
fellows ; the fresh and bounding spirits with which they 
encountered the most laborious exertions; the inward 
workings of their anxious desires ; the patience and _firm- 
ness with which they persevered in the arduous struggle, 
and the transport with which at last they succeeded, will 
feel not only that their progress in learning was greatly 
accelerated, but an energy imparted to them which has 
since become the master-spring of the most philanthropic 
and noble toils. That any advancement whatever can be 
made without emulation, will only be maintained in the 
wildest reveries of Madame de Stael, who actually fancies 
she has seen five hundred children never excited by either 
hope or fear, reward or punishment, making the most rapid 
advances in every kind of knowledge, from the influence 
of some inward and mysterious principle. In one Public 
Seminary of Education at least, this very passion for excel- 
lence is rendered the means of calling forth the sweetest 
and most amiable charities of the heart. The reward of 
literary merit is conferred in the power of assisting others 
and of shietding them from the consequences of their own 
failure ; and that principle, which in general is supposed 
to disunite and to tear asunder the bonds of kindness and 
of friendship, works in all its modifications to cement all 
those who participate in its benefits by the tenderest and 
most lasting ties in firm and beautiful union. 

School friendships Mr. Cowper considers as frail and 
unstable. It is probable that he spoke from his own limited 
experience. Certain it is, that attachments formed at that 
period of life are more likely to be sincere, than those by 
which we are influenced in later years. At all events, their 
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effects upon youth are in the highest degree salutary and 
delightful. They call forth all the purest springs of ten- 
derness in our nature with the force of the sweetest magic, 
they add grace to the generous enthusiasm of youth, and 
throw a beam of heavenly light on the fair morning of our 
days. Even when they have ceased to unite our hearts in 
delicious communion, they diffuse over the whole course of 
existence a calm and equable pleasure, to which we cling 
with more satisfaction as the days of its freshness recede 
from our view. Hence it is that amidst the loveliest en- 
dearments of disinterested affection we feel what the noblest 
poet of our age has beautifully termed 


“« The first mild touch of sympathy and love, 
«* Whereby we find our kindred with a world, 
*¢ Where want and sorrow are.” 


Let it not therefore be imagined that Public Education is 
favorable only to the manlier and more shining powers of 
our nature ; there is no scene in which the heart is more 
nourished or the softer feelings more finely expanded. 
Even the disposition to cherish in meditation the more ma- 
jestic and elevated powers of genius—those which retire 
into solitude from the gaze.of ordinary mortals—may pass 
untouched through the bustle of a Public School. It will 
not indeed be encouraged to an early display of its most 
sacred and pure resources; but the stream will become 
deeper and stronger in proportion as its channel is confined, 
and it is compelled to glide along unseen amidst the se- 
questered scenes of its own creation. It has a mighty ob- 
ject to engage it, which never can stir or refine it among the 
lulled retirements on which it would desire to repose—the 
creation of a paradise of its own. Thus, to. pass over a 
long and splendid list from the holy day-star of our church, 
the heaven-breathing Jeremy Taylor—we see three of the 

No. VII. Pam. Voi. -EV. H 
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master spirits of the present times—men belonging to the 
old school of English poetry, and promising to revive its 
glories in new lustre, educated at one public school of 
immense size and of very inferior pretensions. Of these 
Mr. LeicH Hunt, better known indeed as a political 
writer of vehement and unfortunate invective, deserves 
a better and loftier fame from the elegance and point of 
his criticism—the enthusiasm with which he delights to seize 
on every flower in the path of life which can kindle the 
inspiration of his muse—the sportive and sometimes beau- 
tiful airiness of his fancy—and the cordial pleasure with 
which he luxuriates among scenes of lulled repose, and 
hangs over the sweet quiet and heart-touching pictures of 
domestic enjoyment. It is necessary only to mention in 
the second place, as far higher in the scale of genius, the 
name of CoLERIDGE—a writer whose powers are as va- 
rious as they are noble ; who has entered into all the sacred 
recesses of poctry, and, with the power of soaring to 
the loftiest flights, can throw around the lowliest and 
meanest objects a thousand charms of unvarying delight ; 
who with a large portion of Shakespeare’s magic, can pene- 
trate into the inmost caverns of the heart and diffuse a 
horrible glare over the darkest and most mysterious of its 
workings, yet delights to expatiate in the wild solitudes of 
creation—to gaze on her peaceful fields in breathless rap- 
ture—and amidst the-abodes of her lonely majesty to feel 
his kindred to sublimer orders of being. If depth of feel- 
ing merely be regarded, perhaps his friend Mr. Cuarves 
Lams, who was contemporary with him at Christ’s Hospital, 
is very little, if at all, his inferior. It is impossible to men- 
tion this gentleman without a fond regret that he writes so 
seldom. His singular and beautiful tragedy of John Wood- 
vil transports us again into the hallowed days of our Eng- 
lish drama—exhibiting the same wildness of pathos, the 
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same affecting mixture of the ludicrous with the distressful, 
and the same majestic simplicity, which characterise its 
noblest relics. But there is a tale from his pen, which 
under the title of “ Rosamunp Grey” exhibits Clarissa 
Harlowe in the loveliest miniature—more sweetly simple, 
more true to nature, more scriptural and more enchanting, 
than any other composition of its length I ever had the 
happiness to peruse. There are several admirable essays 
too in the Reflector and Philanthropist which challenge 
admiration as the overflowings of his genius ; but the produc- 
tion which most accords with our present subject is an 
essay on “ Christ’s Hospital, and the Character of the 
Boys,” in the Gentleman’s Magazine of last year ;—in 
which he hangs with a tearful rapture over the scenes of 
his childhood, and presents a more powertul argument to 
the heart in favor of Public Schools than all the eloquence 
of Burke could supply. Here then is a most clear and 
decisive proof that an early mixture with youth in a large 
School is far trom inimical to the progress of the deepest 
and the most retired genius, and that all its animation and 
bustle cannot disturb the glowing images which crowd 
on the inward eye of the mind. Such Seminaries do 
not indeed send youth into the world with all the con- 
ceit and unfitness for real life, which mark the character 
formed in retirement—too refined for the grossness of 
active exertion, and too fond of solitary musings ever 
to be illustrious or useful. They are not calculated to 
form ‘men of feeling” bloated with sickly and morbid 
sensibility—selfish insulated beings, who live in a world of 
their own creation, and fancy themselves above all the 
ordinary restraints of morals and of opinion—fit heroes for 
the plays of Kotzebue or the novels of Godwin ;* but 


* Let it not be imagined for a moment that I intend any disrespect to 
Mr. Godwin, by thus associating his name with one of the most danger- 
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warm and enlightened patriots, gentlemen endued with 
every chivalrous and honorable feeling, and christians 
disposed to veil the infirmities, to forgive the weakness, and. 
to pity the vices, of their fellow-men. If gifted with higher 
powers and destined to move in a purer region, their deep 
and strong feeling will become deeper and stronger, and at 
all events they will learn those amiable charities and that 
generous openness of heart, which will rise above all that 
is despicable and vicious, and which, not content with avoid- 
ing evil, will, without preaching, teach mankind to des- 
pise it. 

II. We have next to consider the influence of Public 
Schools on the interests of Literature. And here it is 
first necessary to take notice of a plausible objection which 
has been raised more than once by the Edinburgh Review, 
not only against these institutions, but against classical learn- 


ing itself—-that it deprives the mighty of their strength, con- 
founds the distinctions of nature, and destroys the fine 
bloom of genius. It would perhaps be sufficient to reply 


ous writers of Germany. It is precisely because his Fleetwood is a 
most exquisite and masterly delineation of a character, whose only 
fellowship has been with woods and mountains, that I have intro- 
duced it here as an illustration of my argument. There is scarcely any 
writer of modern date who possesses any semblance of his strong, dark, 
and powerful coloring, his vehement and impassioned eloquence, 
his glowing descriptions of lofty enthusiasm, and his bold and 
original conception. But the public became charmed with more 
lady-like and sparkling productions ; and the genius of the author of Ca- 
leb Williams has fallen into neglect. None, I should imagine, who have 
read that wonderful romance, could ever forget the savage wildness of 
its coarser scenes, or the impatience with which they waited the de- 
velopment of its mysteries. If Mr. Godwin would give such another 
work to the public, he would add a richer treasure to the stores of 
our national genius, than it is in the power of almost any other prose 
writer of the present age to confer. 
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to thearguments adduced in support of this position, that the 
great object of education is nottoraise men of brilliant powers, 
but to supply the world with useful members of its great 
communion, ornamented with all that is tasteful and elegant 
in literature, and endowed with all that is honorable and 
generous in feeling. Our opponents, however, rightly think 
that if they could induce the public to~believe that another 
Shakespeare lay buried beneath the dialectics of Aristotle, 
or that a ‘* mute inglorious Milton” had been stifled in the 
bud by too large an acquaintance with Virgil, they would 
raise no small prejudice against those branches of learning, 
of which they are so anxious to deprive us. The truth, 
however, is that this applies, if at all, only to the very 
higher order of minds, whom no obstacles whatever could 
hinder from starting into life, and kindling a fame which 
can be obscured only by universal darkness. Can you 
restrain the “ strong divinity of soul,” by giving a little 
more Greek, or teaching a few moods and tenses? Had 
Shakespeare been intimately acquainted with the ancient 
tragedians, would he have produced nothing but miserable 
imitations, have sunk into a paltry college pedant, and have 
reached the height of his ambition, if he could enjoy the 
applauses of a social party by a quotation happily applied 
from the Greek Anthology ? Really the supposition is 
trifling in the extreme. The inward animating principle 
of the great spirits of the world lies too deep to be affected 
by any of those external circumstances, by which the minds 
of ordinary men acquire their character. Mighty poets have 
arisen from all possible conditions of life, and been endowed 
with almost all degrees of knowledge. Thus while our 
great dramatic bard burst from obscurity, simply invested 
with the divinity of his genius, our epic poet soared into 
all the glories of heaven, the confusion of chaos, and 
the horrors of the infernal abodes, endowed with all the 
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rich and varied graces of classic erudition. As the first of 
our native spirits broke through all the miserable restraints 
of a theatre, compelled to please an audience more than half 
barbarians ; and as the second arose unimpeded in his wildest 
excursions, by the regular graces with which he was encir- 
cled; so Richardson, the name almost equal in lustre, at a late 
period of life, rose superior to all the perplexing details of 
mercantile pursuit, and wielded the stormy and terrific 
passions, together with an exquisite and inimitable pathos, 
with all the vigor of a youth in the full bloom of untried 
genius. The printer of Salisbury Court was destined to 
present us with the most finished and perfect portraits of 
mortal excellence, with pictures of the most dissolving and 
heart-rending sorrow, and with a view of innocence meekly, 
and divinely triumphant, more touching, more noble, 
and more sublime, than ever was imagined in human lan- 
guage. Without, therefore, entering into the slightest 
examination of the arguments, which the ingenuity of the 
reviewers has adduced to prove the hostility of learning to 
originality of conception, it is sufficient to observe, that ex- 
perience clearly proves the ability of the latter to break 
through every obstacle to its progress. The regions of 
imagination yet contain wild, romantic,and unbounded tracts, 
wholly unexplored, and which future minds may reduce to 
their control. The successors of Homer had just as much 
right to declare all the ground occupied as the critics of the 
present times. The horizon of fancy is for ever extending, 
as we advance to those lofty and beautiful eminences in which 
we suppose the heavens and the earth to be united. Since, 
then, we may safely leave the minds which are possessed. of 
unbounded resources to themselves, our attentions may be 
directed towards the interests of the great mass of our youth 
without any regard to the bolder distinctions which nature 
has made among them. We may attend to the general 
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cultivation of the soil, resting satisfied that her nobler pro- 
ductions, whose roots are far deeper than our efforts can 
penetrate in order to fertilise, will spring into maturity alike 
unimpeded by the barrenness of the ground, or the multi 
titude of inferior plants which may be crowded beneath 
them. 

It is not of so much importance what study first occupies 
the faculties, and incites the attention of a child, so that his 
faculties are employed and his attention aroused. But there 
are very few subjects which can so certainly effect this great 
object, as the study of the ancient languages. The memory, 
which at this season of life is usually very retentive, is called 
into active exercise, and the judgment and the reason are 
as truly engaged in applying the rules of grammar, as in the 
profoundest investigations of Algebra, and all the lighter 
powers, the fancy, the imagination, and the taste, are ex- 
panded and nourished by. the perpetual bursting forth of 
new and inimitable beauties, while the delight experienced 
serves asa reward and a stimulus to the most laborious 
exertions. The youth is led through many difficult and 
arduous paths, into a world of splendors, which custom can 
never dim, where every vision that opens on his sight is 
consecrated by associations and images the most interesting 
and permanent. One moment he feels himself transported 
into all the patriarchal simplicity of the age of Homer, enters 
with enthusiasm into the struggles, feelings, and sympa- 
thies of the heroes of Troy, burns with all the fury of a 
zealous partizan, mingles among the councils of the celes- 
tials, rages in the very thickest of the combat, or gazes 
with intense sympathy at the Trojan chief on the brink of 
destruction, kissing his unconscious, trembling boy, and 
wiping the tears from the downcast eyes of his lovely, 
and foreboding wife. The next he follows the retreat of 
the brave ‘Ten Thousand, glows with all the ardor of. the 
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Spartans at Thermopylz, or gazes with exquisite pleasure on 
the chasteloveliness of Athens, covered with the fresh laurels 
of Marathon. He listens with all the attention of the last 
spirits of the Athenian race, to the thunder of Demosthenes, 
walks through the hallowed groves with Socrates, Plato, 
and Xenophon, and lingers fondly over the last vestiges of 
Grecian freedom. Nor does the image of Rome, rising 
slowly and majestically from the obscurity which has con- 
secrated its birth, enkindle feelings less intense in their de- 
gree, or less vivid in their exercise. All her mighty names, 
from Brutus to Brutus, awaken an enthusiasm, which, like 
the fire of Prometheus, vivifies and expands all the energies 
of his mind, and kindles all the sympathies of his heart. 
And all this pleasure, pure and elevated as it is, may be 
rendered universal ; it may be imparted to those, who are 
wholly incapable of the deeper and diviner ideas, which 
spring up in some favored bosoms, from the primal affec- 
tions of our nature. We may thus open a little Paradise, 
even amidst the desert. Nature herself will appear in 
fresher bloom to those who can fancy all her loveliest scenes 
peopled with superior beings. ‘The country will seem to 
them enrobed in the lovely and luxuriant graces, with which 
it is adorned in the exquisite descriptions, or the matchless 
touches, of Theocritus, Virgil, or Horace. It is mind, and 
mind alone that contains within itself the “ living fountains” 
of all that is beauteous and sublime, whether external ob- 
jects derive their color, their loveliness, or their majesty, 
from the spontaneous thoughts of a heaven-born mind, 
and the noble aspirings of its divinity, or from the classic 
associations of ancient greatness. The great advantage, 
therefore, of this species of learning is, that it elevates 
those, who would otherwise grovel on the earth, to higher 
and brighter prospects, while it leaves unpolluted the purer 
and loftier regions of unearthly genius; add to this that it 
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gives a key to all other kinds of knowledge. Mathematics, 
History, Legislation, and Moral Philosophy, will naturally 
follow an acquaintance with the people who gave them 
existence, and the languages in which they were first embo- 
died. The more rugged and unpleasing sciences will be 
studied not merely for their dry and practical results, but 
in their progress from birth to maturity, from the first rude 
traces in barbarous times, to the degree of perfection 
to which they have arrived, and the color they have 
derived from the character of nations, or the influence 
they have diffused through them. They will not be forced 
upon the attention in all the asperity with which those, who 
are wholly addicted to their pursuit, have chosen to enve- 
lop them, but mellowed and softened by a thousand 
delivhtful remembrances, and glowing associations, and 
rendered mild and attractive by the beautiful medium 
through which we shall behold them. Thus too we shall 
trace out the fine and delicate windings of those bonds, by 
which all the objects of intellectual exertions are closely and 
mysteriously connected. We shall discover a clue to guide 
us through the intricacies of the Dedalian labyrinth, which 
will lead us to its loveliest and most sacred inclosures. 
Now it will be admitted by all, that a Public School is the 
place where these advantages are to be acquired in their 
perfection. We may even venture to assert that it is 
the only place in which these studies will appear adorned 
with their fairest glories. The emulative principle, to 
which we have before referred, gives an animation anda 
vitality to the scene, in which the ruggedness of the’ path 
is forgotten. The very ancient and venerable walls of 
those seats of learning, the recollection of the illustrious 
dead, who have there received the first rudiments of 
knowledge, and haye burned with the same emotions, 
the glorious ambition of throwing a new lustre round 





the sacred battlements, are of themselves sufficient to kindle 
aspirations after excellence, which rise above the lower con- 
tentions for internal pre-emimence. But we are desired by 
the advocates of private education carefully to seclude our 
children from these incitements, as we would bid them shun 
a brood of asps and quicksands,' and to substitute in their 
place a system whose chief merit is that it can never be re- 
duced to practice. Let us nevertheless examine for a mo- 
ment their fairy pictures of domestic instruction, and see if 
they will bear the slightest inspection of an unprejudiced and 
undazzled observer. 

A parent, or a private tutor not. immediately under the 
control of a parent, will naturally seek to form the mind 
of the boy under his tuition according to some mode which 
his fancy suggests, as supremely excellent. One will begin 
his course with the names of fluids, gases, and metals, and 
enforce all his precepts with an electric shock. Another 
will be anxious deeply to imbue the mind of his pupil with 
metaphysics and moral philosophy, and will form his capa- 
cities by teaching him how to measure them. A third 
will compel the child to commtt to memory large portions 
of Euclid’s elements and Bonnycastle’s algebra, and send 
him star-gazing on the coldest nights of January, before he 
knows any thing of his native planet. A fourth, far more 
unreasonable than all the rest, will early furnish the soul 
with the intricacies of the Pelagian controversy, and without 


* Sav would’st thou, deaf to nature’s tend’rest plea, 

Turn him adrift upon 2 raging sea, 

Or say, go thither, conscious that there lay 

A brood of asps or quicksands in the way. 

‘Thou would’st not—nature pulling at thy heart, 

Condemns th’ unfatherly, th’ imprudent part, 

Then only govern’d by the self-same rule, 

Ot natural pity, SEND WIM NOT TO SCHOOL. Cowrrr. 





laying any tribute on his understanding, simply require him 
to believe all the exact articles to which Calvin assented, 
and will enforce his instructions with the threat of eternal 
damnation. The most fantastic shapes of a diseased 
imagination will be framed into systems of education, and 
those systems changed every day after dinner. Itis really 
shocking to think that the time of youth should be frittered 
away by such ridiculous caprices. One man will fancy all 
the rules of grammar to be so many obstacles to the ad- 
vancement of intellect, and will exemplify his faith by his 
daily practice. Another will be persuaded by the Edin- 
burgh Reviewers, that learning is a tremendous obstacle to 
genius, and after throwing his son’s Phzedrus into the fire, 
send him to ruminate among the fields, and bid him seek 
the wildest and most romantic solitudes, where he will pro- 
bably make his first essay in plundering orchards and rob- 
bing birds’ nests. But not to multiply the examples which 
crowd thickly upon us, it is enough to state the opinion of 
a man who in classic learning has few rivals, who certainly 
was far from being prejudiced in favor of any established 
institutions, and who by the kindness and gentleness of his 
heart, formed a striking contrast to the asperities of his con- 


* I have now lying before me a most curious work just published by 
Johnson, happily for the author, without any name, in which this posi- 
tion is not only gravely maintained, but its connexion is traced with all 
the innovations of the pure simplicity of nature, which men have been 
disposed to regard as sacred. The title, which will speak for itself, 
is * REASON THB ARBITER OF LANGUAGE, CusToM A TYRANT; oR 
INTELLECT SET FREE FROM ARBITRARY AUTHORITY.” The force of ridi- 
cule is employed in every page against the slavery of Rhetoric and 
Grammar, with an ingenuity worthy-of a different cause. The reader 
will find there some of the strangest vagaries of human intellect, of 
which the mind is capable, and a variety of observations on the whole 
circle of the sciences, which, though they will scarcely convince, will 
not fail to amuse him. 
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troversial writings. In several of his letters preserved 
in the memoir of him by Mr. Rutt, Gilbert Wakefield 
expressed his strong feelings on the subject of education, 
thus lamentably slurred over, bustled through, or frittered 
away into a thousand petty compartments. The system 
which small academies pursue, is liable to the same suspi- 
‘ cion. In numerous florishing seminaries of private instruc- 
tion, the master is himself wholly ignorant of the most im- 
portant branches of his duty. A merchant who fails in 
commercial speculation, prevails on his friends to assist him, 
by the sacrifice of their children, and assumes one of the 
most important offices of the state, that of an instructor of 
youth, as his last refuge from beggary. All his attentions are 
directed to increase the charges of his bill, to screw 
perquisites from tradesmen, and dexterously wring lucre 
from the comforts of his pupils. But there is a bolder and 
more enterprizing class of instructors, advertising quacks in 
the profession, who pretend to understand all arts and 
sciences, but prove their acquaintance with none—but the 
art of puffing. One of these men discovers a new mode of 
teaching geography and astronomy by a hop-scotch, cuts his 
little play-ground into the shape of Europe, and “ fairly 
lays the zodiac in the dust.” Another establishes Parlia- 
mentary debates, in which no one speaks but himself, and 
exhibits a fine garden in which none but the parents -are 
ever admitted to parade. A fourth treats his friends every 
Christmas with a theatrical representation, in which nothing 
is correct but the murdering of the hero, and nothing tole- 
rable but the fall of the curtain. At length some bold 
genius outshines them all, trumpets forth in bad grammar, 
that he has discovered a new and royal road to every human 
science :—fancies he can apply the Lancasterian system to 
“every branch of literature—crams all Parnassus into nine 
lessons, each containing all the efforts of a muse, throws all 
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the books and pens out of the windows, and introduces 
original lessons, quantities of wetted sand, baskets, cradles, 
and caricatures in their room—dazzles the visitors with an 
everlasting profusion of pictures, toys and fripperies—blazes 
in the public papers, with reports of unprecedented success 3 
and thus for a time delights the children with novelty, and 
their friends with brilliant anticipations ; till the bubble 
bursts; the want of improvement can no longer be con- 
cealed, and the children return home with time lost, habits 
of idleness acquired, a fixed dislike to wholesome and solid 
instruction, and an unfitness for any honorable, generous, 
or manly exertions. 

III. But the opponents of Public Schools, further contend 
that, be their remote effects what they may, they are scenes 
of present unhappiness ; and that the years there spent in 
misery are no small portion of human existence. But the 
charge is altogether unfounded. The bounding hearts and 
the glistening and tearful eyes of those who again survey 
the place where they passed their boyhood, prove its false- 
hood more strongly than the most powerful arguments. 
Happiness is not to be estimated as if it were synonymous 
with quiet and repose. The course, indeed, of a school-boy 
is somewhat more broken and uneven than that of a child 
bred up wholly in the nursery; but its very difficulties and 
inequalities heighten the pleasures with which it abounds. 
The ascent of knowledge may at first be obstinate and steep, 
but the laborious exertions of a traveller will be more than 
repaid by the goodliness of the prospects perpetually extend- 
ing before him. All the little flutterings, anxieties, and sor- 
rows of a breast exulting with new-born hope, only serve to 
mellow and fertilise it, to make it feel its sympathy with 
distress, and to nuurish its sweetest charities. Nor is it true 
that the separation of youth from their near relations tends, 
to diminish their affections towards them. On the contrary 
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it is often necessary, in order to prevent its languishing. 
There is something in paternal love which counteracts its 
own efforts ; it is perpetually demanding a mixture of awe 
and gratitude, which are directly opposite to that feeling 
of reciprocal tenderness, which alone will endure un- 
changed through all the varieties of existence. Amiable as 
it is, it frequently makes unreasonable demands on its 
objects, forgets the vast disparity of their years, and in 
order to promote their welfare, risks the loss of their regard. 
But when it delegates to others all the unwelcome parts of 
its duties, it appears only in its purest and most lovely forms. 
The images of every thing connected with home are sancti- 
fied in the heart of a boy, who there alone can meet with 
them. He looks forward to the time when he shall again 
behold them with intenseness of desire, he strains every nerve 
to deserve and to secure the esteem of his absent friends, and 
he beholds the approaches of the season, when all his acquire- 
ments will be exhibited, with a delight which none but he 
that has felt it can imagine. There are no spots in the wilder- 
ness of life more verdant, no sensations in the whole range 
of human emotion more delicious, no enthusiastic delight 
more tender and more joyous, than that which a youthful, 
generous spirit feels on the commencement of the 
vacation. Every glance is transport, every step is a 
spring, every thought is a joy. His heart is elevated above 
itself into a gay and airy region, in which every object is 
surrounded with a thousand celestial graces, so that he 
almost questions the realities of his joys, and fancies him- 
self wrapt in some enchanting vision. He seeks, with 
breathless emotion the fields, the walks, the retirements, 
which absence has rendered sacred, sometimes penetrated 
with solemn awe, and at others thrilling through every vein 
with mysterious delight. ‘Then he renews the friendships 
of his infancy, catches the fine spirit of the morning in 
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the company of those over whose remembrance he has 
-brooded, and listens amidst the still and tranquil repose of 
evening to the rural sounds, which in his earlier years awa- 
ked the first kindling association in his bosom. And when 
we come to be engaged in all the bustle and anxieties of 
the world, and look back for a temporary refreshment on 
the lovely morning of our existence, the view will be more 
interesting and more vivid, if our path was diversified by 
some gentle undulatigns and varied by a succession of 
prospects. Instead of scanning at one glance the smooth 
and unbroken plain, we shall rest upon the little eminences 
which we once thought it laborious to ascend ; we shall be 
perpetually enabled to pause on certain points of progress, 
and renew the sensations we experienced when the fresh 
prospect broke in upon us. Here, we shall say, we first 
had-sight of such a beautiful and sequestered 
a new spring of living and pure water arose beneath 


valley ; here 


our feet; there after an obstinate struggle we entered 
the deep woods consecrated to the Muses ; and there, ina 
season of perfect serenity, the beams and glory of heaven 
shone around us. We view the whole scene through the 
medium of a pure and tender enchantment ; it seems to 
us, as we catch a momentary glance at its beauties through 
the long vista of turbulent years, like a region of fairy 
splendor. These sweet visions, we scarcely dare call them 
remembrances, burst in all the glory of heaven upon us 
** like angel visits short and far between.” 


The memory, the vestiges of a school education, is of 
itself a rich intellectual treasure, and of which death alone 
can deprive us. To the time I spent at School, I 
shall ever recur as the brightest and. greenest spot in my 
existence. The image of its master—combining the most 
accurate knowledge of the critical niceties and of the 
language of ancient writers, with the finest taste for the 
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beauty of their conceptions—a mind capable of the most 
patient and laborious detail, with a power of grasping in 
one view the whole extent of a question ; a depth of learn- 
ing rarely equalled, with a richness of fancy which no 
researches could impair, and a power of commanding the 
profoundest respect, which it was our delight to pay, 
united with a free and generous open-heartedness, a readi- 
ness to communicate every species of information, and a 
charity truly christian, that I have witnessed in few 
others—is indelibly impressed on the minds of numbers 
who will echo my feelings. The whole system of the 
school seemed to smooth away, or rather abolish the 
asperities of party spirit, and to promote that kindly and 
brotherly affection which formed its principal beauty. 
Had all the regulations by which the spirit of emulation 
were excited, been solely directed to the production of 
harmony and good-will without any regard to advance- 
ment in literature, the object could not have been more 
effectually attained. Every part was linked together in 
the exactest order and closest dependence, by the ties of 
mutual obligation, and that feeling made the spring of the 
most vigorous and aspiring exertions. Instead of emulation 
producing the strife, contentions, and heart-burnings, fre- 
quently laid to its charge, it was made the fountain of 
the tenderest charities, and received its rewards in the 
power of bestowing benefits. Linked together thus by 
ties which will never perish while the heart endures, we 
abounded in friendships. Never will some of us forget 
the emotions with which we wandered in the deep re- 
pose of the summer’s evening on the terrace of our noble 
play-ground, and caught the soft and melancholy spirit of 
the beautiful scenery that surrounded us. The fine range 
of the neighbouring hills, undulating in the loveliest 
variety, and sprinkled with stately seats and white cottages, 
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beneath whose tranquil roofs the purest domestic pleasures 
were nestling ; the dark woods on which a “ browner 
horror” seemed breathed, bounding the prospect west- 
ward; the calm, free, and majestic course of the river, 
winding beneath them, sometimes just gleaming between 
the fresh verdure of its banks, and at others expanding in 
a glassy mirror in which the splendors of the golden sky 
were reflected in fairer coloring; the peaceful village al- 
most embosomed in the hills, with its white spire rising 
amidst the silvery clouds, and above, venerable yews, be- 
neath whose consecrated shade “ the rude forefathers of 
the hamlet sleep,” and the solemn and awe-striking ruins, 
battered but scarcely yielding to the decays of time, with 
the mild lustre stealing over their silent ivy-colored and 
deserted battlements, and the dark sweep of the ponderous 
and uninjured gateway, which filled the mind with a myste- 
rious consciousness of some sublime presence—all form 
a picture filled with various beauty and delicious sensations, 
which no other scene, however grand, could inspire. Nor 
shall we less forget the deeper emotions which the Sunday 
evening service was calculated to produce—there was 
something in the sight of so many young persons collected 
in the spacious school-room for the purpose of social wor- 
ship, which threw a deeper silence over the scene, before 
the heart was touched by the impressive solemnity with 
which the liturgy was read, or softened, elevated, and de. 
lighted by the eloquence—now powerfully great and now 
most gently persuasive, of him who was at once our tutor 
and our chaplain. He seemed to mingle a paternal solici.’ 
tude with the gravity of his official character, and, without 
the slightest tinge of enthusiasm, spoke from his heart’s 
deepest seat in accents which instantly penetrated ours. 
We seemed almost conveyed in imagination to the manger 
of Bethlem, and to hear, softly stealing upon us, the 
No. VII. Pam. Vor. IV. I 
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angelic chorus that ushered in the morning of religion and 
the glad tidings of salvation, This is, I am persuaded, the 
record of no individual feeling ; that of others who have 
possessed similar advantages, and are imbued with the 
same spirit, speaks more powerfully than any essay of 
mental language. Recollections like these are the trea- 
sure of the schoolboy, and of him alone. More than all 
other innocent pleasures, they nourish the mind and cast 
a lustre over his existence ; they cherish all the domestic 
affections, and render more vivid the loveliest touches of 
the fancy; and they elevate us into those visions of purity 
and distant gleams of heaven, which remind us of the sub- 
lime and humiliating truth that we are but in the infancy 
of our being. 
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A sexzet committee of the House of Commons was appointed 
on the 30th of March, 1813, to inquire into the corn trade of the 
United Kingdom. Their report was presented on the 11th of 
May following. On the 15th of June, the House went into a 
committee of the whole House, to take this report into considera- 
tion, and after a long debate, a division of 136 to 32 took place 
in favor of the alterations that were proposed to be made in the 
existing Corn Laws. 

In the committee a resolution passed unanimously, declaring the 
expediency of a perfect freedom of exportation of corn. The reso- 
lution relating to the regulation of the importation of foreign corn 
was postponed, with the view of Making such an alteration in it, 
as might secure the support of many members, who, though they 
had expressed their disapprobation of it, had declared themselves 
ready to consent to the price of 808. the quarter, as a fair price, 
below which foreign corn ought not to be imported." 

In consequence of the great quantity of public business before 
the house, it was impossible to make such progress with the 


® Many of these members have voted this session against Mr. Huskis- 
son’s reduced scale of regulation. 
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proceedings on these resolutions, though they were frequently 
discussed, as to carry a legislative measure in the last session ; and 
therefore the question was put off, with a notice that it would be 
yesumed in this session. 

Cn the opening of the session in November, a right honorable 
gentleman communicated to the house, that it would be proceeded 
on after the Christmas recess; and again, in consequence of the 
long adjournments‘ of the house, from January to the 2ist of 
March, he informed the house, in answering a question put to 
him by an honorable member, that it would be brought forward 
immediately after the Easter recess. 

Since that time, eight evenings have been almost wholly occu- 
pied in the discussion of the proposed alteration of the Corn 
Laws; and the bill for regulating importation having arrived at 
that stage which admitted of its being submitted to the public in 
a perfect state, the farther consideration of it was postponed for 
a fortnight, in order that the nature and object of it might be fully 
understood, and that those who had opposed it, and petitioned 
against it, on the very false assurances that it was meant to enhance 
the price of bread, might have an opportunity of learning, that 
though it gave a very moderate degree of protection to the grower, 
it at the same time amply provided for the interests of the con- 
sumer of corn. 

This short history of the origin and progress of the Corn Ques- 
tion, fully shows how unfounded the charge is, which has been 
so loudly and so often made against the supporters of the bill, of 
wishing to carry it with unbecoming precipitation. But, perhaps, 
it might as well have been omitted, because of the general noto- 
riety of the fact, that few questions ever pass through Parliament 
without similar efforts being made by those who form the minority, 
to defeat the views of their more fortunate opponents: all those 
various and specious asseverations, which old experienced mem- 
bers know how so well to enforce with a tolerable decent appear- 
ance of a regard for the public interests, have been brought for- 
ward on all former occasions, as they now are, for the purpose of 
affecting, by circuitous means, what cannot be attempted more 
directly, with any hope of final success. 
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Another leading charge is, that the advocates of the bill are 
proceeding without sufficient information having been laid before 
the house. It is said, the report of the committee is ‘such a one 
as the house has never acted upon; that it is full of errors and 
mistakes ; and contains no other evidence than that of two or 
three gentlemen, whose means of information are confined to the 
agriculture of Ireland.’ ' 

Since this assertion was made, it has been proved to the house 
to be entirely destitute of any credit, and also that the right hono- 
rable author of it, has not only failed in establishing the fact of 
the committee having made the errors and mistakes attributed to 
it, but has exposed himself to have the charge retorted against his 
own work. 

The report contains the average prices of corn for the following 
periods : 

s. d. 
20 years to 1646+-++00+++-57 54 
20 years to 1686++++ ++++++46 3 
68 years to 1765++++++++++33 3 
SO years to 1795-+-++00+++44 7 
12 years to 1804-++++++++-68 5 
9 years to 1813+++++++++-88 11* 


The report contains the substance of all the laws for regulating 
the exportation and importatica of corn, from the year 1670 to the 
present time. 

1, The 22 C. II. c. 18,(anno 1670.) By which, whenever the price 
of wheat, in the home market, did not exceed 53s. 4d, the quarter, 
the importation of it was subjected to a duty of 16s. the quarter, 
and to a duty of 8s. whenever the price did not exceed 41., and 
to a duty of 5s. 4d. the quarter, whenever the price exceeded 41, 


® Speech of the Right Honorable George Rose, page 51. 


2 The prices for the two first periods are the Eton prices, taken from Mr. 
Claude Scott’s edition of the tracts on the corn trade, by Mr. Smith; the 
prices for the two next periods are for the statute quarter, and are taken 
from Mr. Chalmers’s Estimate, page 322; and the prices for the two Jast 
periods are taken from the Custom House Returns to Parliament, 





2. The 12 C.II. c.4. By which the exportation of wheat 
was permitted whenever the price of it did not exceed 40s. the 
quarter. 

8. The 15th of the same king. By which this liberty was ex- 
tended till the price exceeded 48s. 

4. The 22nd of the same king. By which this liberty was ex- 
tended to all higher prices. 

The 1 Will. st. 1, c.12. Which gave a bounty of 5s. the 
quarter on every quarter of wheat exported, so long as the price 
was at or below 48s. the quarter. 

6. The several laws which passed in each year from 1765 to 
1773, allowing a free importation of corn, and prohibiting the 
exportation of it. ° 

7. The 13 Geo. III. c.43. By which the high duties imposed 
on the importation of foreign wheat, by the 22 C. II. c. 13. were 
taken off so soon as the price of middling wheat rose to 48s. the 
quarter; and the bounty of 5s. upon the exportation of wheat 
ceased so soon as the price rose to 44s. the quarter. 

8. The 31 G. III. c. 30. By which, Ist. the high duty on 
importation was to be paid while the price of middling wheat was 
under 50s.: 2ndly, when it was at 50s. but under 54s., there was 
payable on importation 2s, 6d. the quarter; 3rdly, when at or 
above 54s., 6d. the quarter. By this statute, the bounty of 5s. 
was given on exportation, when the price of wheat was under 
44s.; and exportation was prohibited when it was at or above 46s. 

9. The 44 Geo. III. c. 109, which is still in force, and by 
which the high duty on importation of 24s. $d. is to be paid, till 
the price of wheat is 63s. the quarter; when at that price, but 
under 66s., there is payable a duty of 2s. 6d.; when at or above 
66s., a duty of 6d. the quarter. 

By this statute the bounty of 5s. the quarter is paid on exporta- 
tion, if the price of wheat is at or under 48s. the quarter; and 
exportation is prohibited, when it is at or above 54s. the quarter. 

The report contains the state of the imports and exports of 
corn from 1696 to 1813. The tables, in pages 5 and 6, show an 
average excess of export from 1 96 to 1765; and an average 
excess 0 import from 1764 to 1795, being the same as given by 
Mr. Chalmers, in his Estimate (page $22). 
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The following statement of the imports of foreign corn, from 
1791 to 1813, which is made in the report, is calculated from the 
custom house papers in the appendix: 


Quarters. Cwls. Value. 
From 1791 to 1804... Corn 12,553,587 Flour 2,693,461 $7.613,435/. 
From 1808 to 1813... Do. 5,883,844 Do. 1,905,061 21,021,700 


These several statements of the average prices, of the alterations 
of the laws, and of the export and import trade, are in no one in- 
stance inaccurate. And as they afford all the information that can 
be given, as to prices, for 146 years ; as to the laws, for 144 years, 
and as to the corn trade for 117 years; it is certainly not correct to 
say, that the house of commons has proceeded to legislate without 
any information on.the subject. 

It is perfectly true, that no information is contained in the 
report upon the prices of corn in foreign markets; or upon the 
prices which corn ought to bring in our own, in order to afford a 
profit to the farmer. 

But such information was not omitted by the committee through 
negligence, but purposely withheld, because they considered the 
question of the expediency of regulating importation and exporta- 
tion by law to bea question wholly to be decided by the principles 
of political economy, as exemplified and illustrated by experience. 

They did not consider the question in the way that many do, 
who look no farther than merely to protect the farmer; much less 
did they deem it right to suffer any wish to uphold high rents to 
influence them. But they conceived the fair and only object of 
their investigation was to ascertain what course of policy was the 
best adapted to secure a sufficient supply of corn at a moderate 
and steady price. 

The assertions.that many have made, that the committee have 
proposed to establish high prices of corn, will appear to every one 
who reads the report, to be utterly false, there being no one ex- 
pression contained in it, that can justify so unfair a misrepresenta- 
tion of its object. 

It is impossible that any thing can be more distinctly stated than 
the end the committee sought to accomplish, being the securing of 
a sufficient supply at a moderate and steady price. The whole of 
the facts which are brought forward, and the whole of the reason- 
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ing which is built upon these facts, prove this to be the ease; and 
to say, that the committee have urged any thing having an opposite 
tendency, or that the case they have made out, can arraign them 
of any other views, is to fabricate language and motives for them, 
which really do not belong to them. 

If the question is candidly and dispassionately examined, it will 
be admitted, that the true object of legislation, concerning the corn 
trade, is to do that, with respect to any alteration of the existing 
law, which shall most contribute to secure a sufficient supply of 
corn at a moderate and steady price; and it will also be admitted, 
that the whole question must rest upon the respective merits of 
one of two theories of political economy. If the decision is in 
favor of restrictions, then it is a matter of no sort of difficulty 
to acquire such farther information, as may be wanting, concern- 
ing the price of corn in foreign and our own markets, to fix the 
proper regulating price. 

If this statement is correct, namely, that the question is one of 
theory ; and if it is also correct to say, that it is necessary to be in 
some measure acquainted with the science of political economy 
to decide upon it, it is by no means surprising that many very er- 
roneous notions are formed, and much very inapplicable reasoning 
is urged, concerning the policy and the motive of the proposed 
new bill. Nor will it be very wonderful, if it should still be very 
generally approved of, when the public mind is better instructed in 
regard to those principles of political economy, and that experi- 
ence on which it is founded. 

The theory of those who oppose the bill is this: they say, if 
you will admit foreign corn to be freely imported, you will always be 
able to obtain whatever quantity you want from foreign countries, 
and the price will be as low as it possibly can be, because foreign 
countries can grow it cheaper than we can grow it. They quote 
the writings of Dr. Adam Smith, as unquestionable authority, in 
support of this theory. 

They also say, if you thus secure a low price of corn, the 
wages of manufacturing labor will be low; and thus your ma- 
nufacturers will be able to preserve their superiority in foreign 
markets. And if you import foreign corn in large quantities, 
you will export your manufactures in large quantities, to pay for it. 
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This reasoning exttainly is quite consistent with the best prin- 
ciple of political economy, that all trade ought to be free. But the 
question, how far it is expedient to adopt it now, depends,upon the 
actual circumstances of the country, and the peculiar nature of 
the trade in corn. 

If no war had existed for the last twenty years; if no new 
taxes had been imposed ; if the commercial intercourse with the 
continent had been open ; if the prices of corn and other commo- 
dities in this country were on a level with those of the rest of 
Europe : it might be difficult, though not impossible, to find a good 
reason for imposing any restraint on the importation of foreign 
corn : the transport of so buiky an article would probably afford a 
sufficient protection to our farmers. 

But now that we are ina state directly opposite, in every re- 
spect, to that which has just been described—a perfectly artificial 
state, in regard to prices—there clearly is room to pause, before 
implicit consent should be given to the advice of those who recom- 
mend an immediate freedom of importation of foreign corn. 

The effect of the war, but more particularly of the Berlin and 
Milan decrees, and of our own orders in council, has been to im- 
pose such restrictions on the importation of foreign corn, during 
the last five years, as had the direct operation of an act of parlia- 
ment imposing very high <duties on that trade, by giving the 
British farmer the full benefit of nearly the whole demand of the 
British market. The consequences have been, in the first place, a 
very high price; in the next place, a very great increased produc- 
tion of corn; and, in the last place, a very great fall in the price of 
it. A great additional capital has been vested in agriculture, and a 
greatly increased quantity of agricultural industry has been kept 
employed under the stimulus of this accidental protection. 

Our agriculture has, in fact, been brought almost to a state of 
perfection, in respect to the two great objects of a sufficient sup- 
ply and a moderate price. In 1811, the value of corn exported 
from the united kingdom to foreign countries was 1,379,714. ; 
the value of foreign corn imported was 1,092,804/.; leaving a 
balance of exported corn of 286,910/. In 1812, the value of corn 
exported from the united kingdom to foreign countries was 
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1,498,229]. ; the value of foreign corn imported was 1,218,8501.', 
leaving a balance of exported corn of 28%,379/. 

In consequence of the fire at the custom house, the value of 
corn exported from Great Britain in 1813 to foreign countries can- 
not be ascertained. It was probably as considerable as in the pre- 
ceding years, the same demand for it in the West Indies and in the 
Peninsula having continued. As the harvests of 1812 and 1818 
were most abundant, in every part of the united kingdom, it is fair 
to suppose that the same excess of export that prevailed in 1811 
and 1812 continued through 1813, and will continue through 1814, 

In respect to supply, therefore, the agriculture of the united 
kingdom is quite sufficient to secure it. In regard to price, no one, 
surely, can complain that it is too high; nor can any one appre- 
hend, correctly, that any legislative measure will advance it, be- 
cause it is a price altogether established with reference only to the 
great stock of corn on hand, and the probability of another good 
harvest. 

Under all these circumstances, then, is it expedient suddenly to 
allow a free importation of corn? Will such a proceeding best 
ensure to the country a continuance of that prosperous state of 
agriculture, which to this moment has existed, and that extent of 
supply, and moderation of price, which we now enjoy? or will it 
not throw every thing back; and directly lead, first, to a dimi- 
nished supply of corn? secondly, to a high price? and, lastly, to 
scarcity and famine ? 

The present state of our agriculture may be compared to the 
state of the silk, or any other manufacture, which has been 
brought to a certain degree of perfection, though naturally better 
adapted to France than to this country, by the protection of very 
high duties on the importation of French silks. 

If, all at once, these duties were repealed, the French manufac- 
ture would be sold so cheap, that our own manufacturer could de- 
rive no profit ; and the consequence would be either his immediate 
ruin, and that of all the laborers he employed; or the invest- 
ment of his capital and their industry in some other occupation. 
The silk manufacture would certainly cease to exist in this country. 

So in respect to corn, if, after the agriculture has been brought 


* See Appendix to the Report—Nos. 1 and 14. 
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to its present state of perfection, by the restrictions which have 
been accidentally imposed on the importation of corn, now that 
those restrictions are removed by the peace, no law should pass, in 
some degree to supply their place, foreign corn would be imported, 
and a sudden.stop put to. the progress of our cultivation. 

According to §*.Qddy’s European Commerce,” the Poles can 
afford to bring their corn to Dantzic at $2s. the quarter. The price 
there is now something higher, in consequence of the late period 
to which the Prussian rivers were frozen this year, and no corn 
having yet arrived from Poland at the shipping ports. If this 
price of $2s. may be taken as the usual price, and if the quality of 
the Dantzic wheat is better than that of the best Essex wheat by As. 
the quarter, there canbe little doubt that, if the importation is left 
free, as it is virtually under the existing law, great quantities will 
be imported in the course of the summer; and the price will, be 
lowered so much as to deprive.the farmer of all profit on the stock 
he has on hand, and to compel him to diminish the number of -his 
farming servants and laborers. 

The immediate effects, therefore, of this system of a free impor- 
tation, will be ruinous to that great portion of the community, 
which consists of those persons whose whole capital and labor are 
-ernployed in cultivation. ‘The indirect effect of it will be so gene- 
ral a diminution of agricultural capital, or a removal of it to so great 
.an extent from agriculture into other channels, as to lead to.a very 
diminished supply of corn of our own growth in the course of the 
next year. We shall, in short, be brought back, in a very. short 

“space of time, froma state of things nearly perfect, to that state 
-in which we were before the late great investment of capital in 
agriculture took place—that is, to a state of deficient supply, and 
of dependance on foreign countries. 

But the advocates for the theory of an immediate free trade, 
say, though you will cease to supply yourselves, a sufficient sup- 
ply can be had from abroad. As we have always been able to 
obtain whatever quantity we have stood in need of, so we shall 
always in future be able to obtain it. 

But then, admitting for the sake of the argument this. statement 
to be correct, the question arises, whether the. price of. corn sup- 
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plied in this way, will, on the average, be so low, as it would be if 
it were all grown at home? 

There can be no doubt, that, if to the stock we have now on 
hand of our own growth; a quantity of foreign growth is added, 
the market price will be lowet than it now is; and also, if 
to the quantity of corn which we shall derive from the next 
Rarvest, a quantity of foteign corn is added, the price of corn, 
fhrough the next year; will be lower than it otherwise will be; 
But if; in the next sowitig season, much less torn shall be sown 
than was sown last year, and the crop in consequence shall fall 
very far short of that quantity, which is sufficient for our own 
consumption, then the market price will be governed by quite a 
different principle from that which will govern it up to this time. 

If the harvest in foreign countries is a good one, we shall be 
able to obtain the quantity we want, to make up our deficiency, 
But the price we shall pay for it will be regulated, not by the 
cheapness of it abroad, but by the deatness of it at home, which 
Will be the inevitable effect of a short supply. That this will be 
the case, will clearly appear to every one who examines the motives 
which must govern the conduct of the importing merchants. 
Their object is to import with the greatest possible profit. ‘To de 
this, they will leave the deficiency of our own supply to run up 
prices very high, before they will come into the market. The 
established traders will take care so to manage as not to let the 
price, however, get so very high, as to encourage new speculators 
to come into competition with them ; but having got the prices as 
high as they can, without incurring such a hazard of competition, 
then they will begin to feed the market with foreign corn, but 
Only in such quantities as shall keep down competition against 
thethselves ; but not to that extent as will have any great effect in 
lowering the price of corn. In this way it is, that, while we 
depend in any degree on a foreign supply of corn, the prices are 
constantly governed by the principle of scarcity, and not, as they 
otherwise would be, by the principle of abundance; and that, 
while the greater part of the people are very contentedly paying @ 
very high price for their bread, they might have it at a much 
lower price, if they did not adopt the delusion, that the importa- 
‘ion of foreign corn made bread cheap. 
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But if, after so much capital has been withdrawn from agricul. 
ture, our average production should be less than it now is, that is, 
less than our average consumption, and we should have a bad 
harvest ; and if, at the same time, the harvest abroad should also 
be a bad one, then we should be in this critical state, that, just in 
proportion as we stood in need of a greater supply of foreign corn 
than usual, foreign countries wou!d be the less able to let us have 
it. We should then not only feel the effects of a system of free 
importation by veryhigh prices, but also by the pressure of scarcity 
and famine. 

It is by no means a mere matter of conjecture or theory, that 
the sudden restoration of a free importation of corn will be pros 
ductive of these several results of a diminished supply, a higher 
price, and ultimate scarcity and famine; for this state of things 
has already more than once occurred in the last thirty years, and 
is one which has arisen out of exactly the same course of events, 
The system of the country has for that period been a system of 
free importation ; importation has taken place to a great amount 3 
the price, independent of the value of our currency, has been ex- 
ceeding high; and scarcity and famine have also happened. It is, 
then, no idle argument which attempts to explain in what manner 
these things will again come round, if the same causes which proe 
duced them before are again forced into operation, either by the 
misconceptions of those who mean well; the mischievous misre. 
presentations of those who act from sinister motives ; or the igno- 
rance which manifestly prevails very generally among the mass of 
those, who have lately been very active in sending petitions to pare 
liament. 

The advocates of this theory of an immediate free importation 
have appealed to the authority of Dr. Adam Smith, and have 
adopted his arguments in debating the question. 

It has been said, as he has said, that no legislative measure cam 
enhance the real price of corn, though it may the money price; 
and, therefore, that the farmers and landlords would derive no ad- 
vantage whatever from any increase of price which might be the 
result of a restricted importation of corn. 

That this argument of Dr. Smith's should have been introduced 
at this day, after the very able and conclusive exposure of its total 
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@ant of validity by Mr. Ma.thus and other writers, was not to be 
expected '. Even if they had failed to show that Dr. Smith had 
fallen into an error, in supposing that the real value of money 
could be altered in one country by a new law, while it was not 
effected in any other country, the doctrines of the bullion com- 
mittee would point out how impossible it was that he could be 
correct in this instance. For if the nominal value only of corn 
rose in proportion as the price of it advanced, because the value of 
money would be lessened, this general dimfnution of its value 
throughout the country, would be followed by an unfavorable 
exchange ; and this, by the export of money to such an amount as 
would leave the residue of increased and equal value with that of 
foreign countries; and then the advance in the price of corn 
would become an advance, not merely of nominal, but of real 
value. 

It is farther said, on Dr. Smith’s authority, that the expense of 
transporting corn is sufficient to give our own farmers a decided 
protection. When Dr. Smith wrote his work it might have been 
sufficient, because the price of corn and other commodities of this 
country was on a level with that of the rest of Europe. But to 
say that it is now sufficient, is to betray a want of a due consi- 
deration of the peculiar state of those circumstances which belong 
to this particular period; and which ought to direct us in our ap- 
plication of the general principles of political economy. Every 
one who has at all attended to the system of price which has been 
established for many years, and the price of foreign corn, must 
allow, that the expense of bringing corn now from Dantzic to 
Leith, Hull, or London, affords no sort of protection to our 
farmers. 

But the greatest stress is placed, by the advocates of a free 
trade, upon that general principle of Dr. Smith’s, which lays down 
the expediency of a perfect freedom in all trades whatsoever. 

It is well worthy of observation, that, though Dr. Smith has 
repeatedly urged the policy of a free corn trade, he has not sup- 
ported his doctrine by applying this principle to it. It is, therefore, 


* See “ Observations on the Effects of the Corn Laws,” &c. by the Rev. 
T. R. Malthus, page 3, showing “ this peculiar argum: at of Dr. Smith to 
be fundamentally erroneous.” 
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fair to infer, that he did not think it could be applied; and it is 
also fair to make this further inference, that those who now bring 
it forward, as applicable to the present question, have not well 
éonsidered it. 

A noble lord, who argued upon this maxim, asked why the 
principle of buying where we could buy the cheapest, was to be 
considered as a fallacious principle? and urged the policy of 
buying corn from foreigners, rather than attempting to grow it at 
home, because they are able to grow it cheaper than we can grow 
it. But his question proved he had taken a superficial view of Dr, 
Smith’s argument and of the peculiar nature of the corn trade. 

When Dr. Smith recommends a free trade, he has in view, not 

merely to point out how we can buy what we want at the cheapest 
rate, but the most direct way of adding to the stock of industry, 
annual produce, and general wealth of the country. His whole 
object is to show what course of policy will most contribute to the 
riches of the community. 
‘ Before, then, the principle of a free trade can be urged, as that 
principle which ought to govern us, when legislating on the cora 
trade, it ought to be made appear to be a trade, concerning which 
no other consideration should have weight, besides the limited 
consideration of what plan of dealing with it will, in the end, 
give us the greatest amount of national wealth. But this has not 
been done; and, therefore, if any other great objects of public 
interest ate involved in the question, those who urge the policy of 
a free corn trade, do so, subject to the charge of inadvertence, 
and of neglecting to attend to matters of still greater moment than 
the mere wealth of the state. 

But even if it should be correct, to argue the point as one in 
which our wealth alone -should be considered, will the effect of 
an immediate free importation produce in its operation an addition 
to our industry, our annual produce, our total amount of general 
‘wealth ? 

It is clear its first effect will be that of ruin to our farmers ; its 
next consequence will be that of taking away, to a great amount, 
from the demand for agricultural industry ; and its further opera- 
tion, to diminish agricultural capital. It will take something con- 
siderable away from the revenues of the laborers, the farmers, and 
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the landlords, and thus produce a decrease of that portion of the 
national wealth, which depends on our general agricultura 
prosperity. 

In the mean time, while this course of loss and ruin is running, 
will the prosperity of our manufactures be advancing? Whatever 
may be said of the great importance of foreign demand, the de- 
mand for our own consumption is by far the greatest, and infinitely 
more to be relied upon, as the best support of them. But this 
demand being, for the most part, for the supply of those who are 
employed in agriculture, it will, in a great measure, cease to exist, 
if the system of a free importation of corn is now adopted. 

Under, then, the peculiar circumstances of the artificial state 
of the prices of corn and other commodities, which have been 
established in this country, and which have been wholly over- 
looked by those who say we ought now to establish a free trade, 
such a policy would not be attended with any increase of our 
wealth, but must be followed by a great diminution of both our 
agricultural and manufacturing industry and capital. It is, there- 
fore, not a policy at this time applicable to the present circum. 


stances of the country, or at all calculated to advance the public in- 
terest, though, certainly, a policy which ought not to be lost sight of, 
whenever that period shall arrive, when the price of corn, in this 


country, shall be on a level with the price of it in the rest 
of Europe. 


The proposed regulations for the importation of corn have been 
opposed by others, on the grounds, that they will throw capital out 
of its natural course, and thus do that which is against all sound 
political principles, 

But these regulations are not intended to do any such thing; 
their whole object is to keep that amount of capital vested in agri- 
culture, which is now vested in it, by contributing to preserve 
some chance of a profit upon it. They are not proposed with a 
view of raising prices higher than they now are, but with a view 
of preventing them from falling “much lower. To attempt 
the one might be fairly said to be to injure the consumer ; to effect 
the other, would be to do that, which the consumer could not, in 
justice, complain of, because the price, under the existing state of 
the currency, is as low as it was twenty years ago, while it would 

No. VII. Pam. Vou, IV. K 
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afford only a very moderate protection to the grower. There is, 
therefore, a very great difference between these two objects; and 
it is no quibble to say, that it is not intended to advance prices, 
when it is admitted to be intended to prevent their falling below 
their present rates. 

But those who argue against this supposed attempt to take capi- 
tal out of manufactures, that it may be employed in agriculture, 
should recollect what the legislative system of this country has 
been in respect to manufacturing capital. Is the capital of the 
country now vested in its natural occupation? Has our system of 
legislation been so completely free from all meddling with and 
forcing of capital, that the whole amount of it is now divided in 
those just proportions, between the manufactures and agriculture, 
as it would have been, if no legislative interference had ever 
existed? The contrary is the fact, The system of legislation has 
at all times been actively operative in taking capital from agricul- 
ture, The navigation act ; the colonial monopoly ; the multitude 
of laws for prohibiting the importation of foreign manufactures, 
and thus establishing a monopoly in favour of our own, at the ex- 
pence and loss of the agricultural consumers ; the law prohibiting 
the exportation of wool ; the tythe system ; the effect of the pub- 
lic loans on agricultural credit: have each and all of them contri- 
buted, in a great degree, to diminish agricultural capital. If, there- 
fore, the proposed regulations did in reality give a bounty on the 
return of capital from manufactures to agriculture, it would be a 
measure, in no ways at variance with sound political principles. 

The opposition which has been so generally made by many in 
the house of commons, and by all the bodies of manufacturers, 
who have petitioned against the new regulations, upon the assump- 
tion that they will raise the price of corn, and, therefore, the price 
of manufacturing labour; and that this advance, in the price of 
manufacturing labour, will deprive us of our manufacturing supe- 
tiority over foreign merchants in foreign markets, though the most 
loudly set forth, and most frequently dwelt upon, is, of the whole 
of the opposition which has been given to them, the most easily to 
be controverted. 

The very first step of the propasition is a begging of the entire ques- 
tion, It is assuming as true and as proved, that which is neither 
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true nor proved—that the regulations will raise the price of corn’; 
whereas the whole object of them is to keep it low and steady : 
and the whole contest is whether or not they will do so. 

But admitting, for the sake of the argument, that it is not erroneous 
to assume, that the price of corn will be advanced ; then, the next 
step of the proposition, that such an advance of price will raise 
the price of labour, is directly at variance with the best established 
principles of political economy, and the whole range of experience. 

Those who maintain that the price of labour falls and rises, 
according as the price of corn falls or rises, have to show, that the 
value of labour is settled by some rule differing from that which 
gives a price to every other article of value. But this they neither 
have done nor are they abletodo. The truth is, its value and price 
are governed as the value and price of every thing else are, that is, 
by the relative proportion of the supply to the demand. This can- 
not be denied, without violating these great principles, and without 
advancing a proposition, which betrays a very superficial conside- 
ration of the question, and the abandonment of those doctrines 
of political economy,which, on other occasions, are so strenuous- 
ly insisted upon. 

If we inquire into the expenditure of the labouring classes of 
society, we shall find, that it by no means consists wholly in food, 
and still less, of course, in mere bread, or grain. It appears, from 
minute calculations, that, if the whole expenditure is divided into 
five parts, two only consist of meal, or bread’. A rise, there- 
fore, on the price of corn, must be both slow and partial in its 
effect upon labour. The discovery of the mines of America, dur- 
ing the time that it raised the price of corn between three and four 
times, did not nearly so much as double the price of labour*. In 
America, where corn is very cheap, the wages of labour are exceed- 
ingly high. In Ireland, where wages of labour are very low, every 
effort that has been made to establish manufactures there, has been 
defeated by the cheapness with which English manufactures can be 
sold, notwithstanding higher wages of labour in England and the 
expense of transport, The evidence given by several witnesses, 


1 “ Qbservations,” &c. by the Rev. T. R. Malthus, page 5, 
? Ibid. page 1S. 
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who were examined before the house of lords, on the subject of 
the orders in council, proves that the price of labor is frequently 
very high when the price of provisions is very low, and, vice versa, 
the price of labor very low, when the price of provisions is very 
high.’ It is, in fact, the demand for manufactures that regulates 
the price of manufacturing labor. If this is very brisk, and if, 
at the same time, the price of provisions is low, the workmen can 
hold out till they raise the price of their labor very high. They 
will also render their means of supplying it less, -in proportion to 
the cheapness with which they can live, by working a fewer num- 
ber of hours in each day, or a fewer number of days in each week. 
If at the time the demand for manufactures is brisk the price of 
provisions is high, they will be obliged to work more hours in each 
day, and more days in each week, than they otherwise would do to 
obtain a livelihood; and it is in this way the price paid for 
their labor will be either the same, when provisions are dear, as 
when they are cheap, or, rather, the price paid for it will be less 
when they are dear than when cheap. 

But if it were true, that the price of labor did advance with the 
price of corn, it by no means follows, that-such an advance in the 
price of labor would expose our manufactures to be undersold 
in foreign markets: because it is not the cheapness of labor 
that has given us the superiority we have so long possessed 5 on 
the contrary, the price of labor has always been higher in this 
country, than in those countries in which we have established 
markets. The cause of our superiority is to be found in the 
greater skill, better machinery, and more extended capital of this 
country, than exist in any other country in the world. As we 
should continue to possess these advantages, notwithstanding the 
price of labor might still be enhanced, such an enhancement 
of it could not be productive of that injury to our manufactures, 
as it has been hastily asserted must flow from it. 

The advocates of a free importation of corn have said the pro- 
posed plan of restriction is a mere project ; that the true system 
for the country to act upon, is to import foreign corn in great abun- 


"See the evidence of Messrs. E. Rhodes, page 186 ; John Mullins, page 
197; and Thmas Denneson, page 205. 
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dance, and thus secure a proportionally abundant export of manu- 
factures. But this project, as it is called, is the offspring of what 
has been the established practice of the legislature for 144 years, 
and forms a part of a system to which the term is not perhaps 
quite so applicable, as it is to the other system of abundant im- 
portation, which is proposed, for the first time, to be substituted 
in its place. But is it correct to say, in order to have our manu- 
factures very florishing, we must have a great importation of corn? 
On the contrary, is it not plain, that, as to the immediate benefit to 
manufactures, it is the same thing whether the demand for them is 
established by importation from Poland, or by buying corn in the 
British and Irish markets? If the corn that is wanted for our food 
is bought in an English market town, or in Ireland, it enables the 
farmer who sold it to buy a greater quantity of manufactures than 
he could have done if thé same corn was bought in a foreign 
country. That this is true, is proved by the Custom-house re- 
turns, which show that Ireland has imported British manufactures 
in a quantity progressively increasing, in the proportion in which 
she has exported greater quantities of corn for the supply of the 
British market. ‘The difference between the two systems is, that 
in the one instance we form and depend upon a foreign market for 
the sale of our manufactures, and in the other we secure a home 
market, besides affording all the benefit of our own demand for 
corn to our own farmers. The system of importing corn is, in 
fact, a system which places us at the mercy of foreigners, both for 
a market for our manufactures and for a supply of food; while 
the opposite system goes to establish a home market for our manu- 
factures, and a home supply for those who are concerned in making 
them. 

Upon the whole, if what has now been urged in objection to 
the theory of a free importation of corn is founded upon substan- 
tial data and sound principles, it would appear that it will not 
secure to us, if acted upon by the legislature, a sufficient supply 
of corn, at all times, at a moderate and steady price. It will not 
be that policy which will produce the greatest amount of national 
wealth, nor preserve to our manufactures the superiority they now 
enjoy in foreign countries, nor provide for them the best and most 
certain market. Nor is it a theory, however consistent with the 
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best piinciples of political economy, that is applicable to the exist- 
ing and extraordinary circumstances of the country. 

‘The other, and opposite theory, on which the proposed altera- 
tions of the Corn Laws are founded, is, that a sufficient supply of 
corn can best be secured by encouraging the growth of it at home; 
and that the average price of it will, on the whole, be lower, if 
such encouragement is given, that shall produce a sufficient supply 
for our own consumption, and an extra supply for foreign ex- 
portation, than it can be, if we depend on a foreign supply, and 
allow a free importation. 

The advocates of this theory have felt it obligatory upon them, in 
the first instance, to remove the general impression, that the ave- 
rage production of these countries was not, nor could not ever be 


adequate to the food of our own population. This impression has 


been the cause of that prevalent opinion in favor of the importation 
of foreign corn, which has governed the conduct of the legislature 
for the last forty years, and led it to adopt a policy, diametrically 
opposite to that which had been the law for upwards of a century 
preceding the year 1773. This impression also, at this very mo- 


ment, has a very extensive influence, and is the first that strikes 
the mind, and leads it toinfer, that we must still derive some por- 
tion of our corn from abroad; and thence farther to conclude, that 
the price of corn cannot be lower than the price at which the new 
Jaw will allow importation to take place. In this way, the very 
common and very obstinate idea prevails, that those who now pro- 
pose to raise the price for regulating importation, have no other 
possible motive than to raise the market price to the same level, 
and to prevent it from ever falling below it, 

From the beginning to the end, the whole chain of this reason- 
ing is utterly erroneous. -It is built on an absolute error in point 
of fact. It bespeaks some negligence in those who urge it, in not 
sufficiently examining the information contained in the report of 
the committee; and, where it is had recourse to by those who can- 
not plead ignorance, it displays a wish to foment opposition to the 
bill that is now pending, by an appeal, addressed rather to the pas- 
sions than to the understanding of the public. 

That the united kingdom possesses the means of growing a suf- 
ficient supply of corn for its own consumption, is now fully proved 





by tae Custom-house returns of the imports and exports of corn, 
which show that we exported to a greater amount in the years 1811 
and 1812 than we imported, and by the notoriety of the great 
abundance of the two following harvests. That we can grow 
much more than we want for our own consumption, will appear 
to every one in the least degree acquainted with the actual state of 
tillage husbandry, it being well known, that if the improved sys- 
tem of Norfolk, and some few other counties, was to become 
general throughout the united kingdom, every acre now in tillage 
would yield at least one third more corn than it now produces. * 

Sut the circumstance which places the question, whether or not 
we can supply ourselves, beyond all doubt, is the ability of Ireland 
toadd to her present production of corn, 

Many have found fault with the committee, because they ex- 
amined witnesses only as to the state of the corn trade of Ireland; 
imputing most perversely to them, that they did so in order to dis- 


cover how to regulate the corn trade of Great Britain. But those 


who have made this charge, have wholly mistaken the object of 
the committee ; or, if they have not mistaken it, they have un- 


fairly misrepresented it. The intention of the committee in ex- 
amining these witnesses, was to avoid the same omission which had 
been made by all former committees, who had the same subject 
before them; namely, that of forgetting that such a country as 
Ireland was in existence, and that she was peculiarly capable of 
assisting to feed the population of Great Britain. When the com- 
mittee of the privy council, by command of his Majesty, devoted 
several months, in 1791, to the investigation of the corn trade, 
though they made a very long report, replete with a very labored 
account of the old laws, and of many other things that bespoke 


1“ The fertility of the ground, in temperate regions, is capable of being 
improved hy cultivation to an extent which is unknown: much, however, 
beyond the state of improvement in any country in Europe. In our own, 
which holds almost the first place in the knowledge and encouragement of 
agriculture, let it only be supposed that every field in England of the same 
original quality with those in the neighbourbood of the metropolis, and 
consequently capable of the same fertility, were, by a like mwmazgement, 
made to yield an equal produce; and it may be asserted, I believe, with 
truth, that the quantity of human provision raised in the island would be 
increased fivefold.” — Paley’s Philosophy, vol. 11. p. $59. 
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great information concerning the details of the question, in estimat. 
ing the means of the British dominions, to supply sufficient food 
for its population, they never once thought of Ireland. Whereas, 
if they had happened to examine a few witnesses, well acquainted 
with the fertility of its soil, and its general fitness to grow corn; 
and if they had advised a free trade in corn between Great Britain 
and Ireland, a free exportation of corn at all times, and such an 
efficient regulation of the importation of foreign corn, as would 
have given to the Irish farmer a preference over the foreign farmer, 
they would have made a report which would have been followed, 
if acted upon by the legislature, by the most certain advantage to 
the public interests; instead of making one which led to very 
little, if to any good account. In order to avoid the same error, 
and with the view of producing incontrovertible proof that the 
united kingdom could grow a vast deal more corn than was suf. 
ficient for its own consumption, the committee obtained that Irish 
evidence which is given in its report; and not for the purpose of 
endeavouring to show, as it has been tauntingly imputed to them, 


what the price should be for regulating the importation of foreign 
corn into Great Britain. 
This evidence * shows, that in Ireland there exists every quality 


* Some have gone so far, in reprehending the committee, as to deny the 
competency of the witnesses to give authentic evidence ; but they have evi- 
dently done so from not taking any paius to learn their respective merits. 

Mr. Wakefield has been examined before every committee that has in- 
quired into the corn trade during the last fifteen years, He was particularly 
well qualified to give evidence on the state of Ireland, having resided there 
three years, for the purpose of collecting information. 

Mr. Killaly has for many years been engaged in making surveys for ca- 
nals, under the direction of the. Grand Canal Company and the Directors 
General of Inland Navigation, and bas very justly acquired a very distin- 
guished reputation, for his great skill and success as a civil engineer, and for 
the talents he has displayed in reporting upon the resources of the countrys 
He is likewise concerned in extensive flour mills. 

Mr. Shaw, a memberof the house, from his connexion with the Irish trade, 
was able to give very useful and authentic evidence. On his recommenda- 
tion, the committee examined Mr. Callaghan, of the house of Messrs. Cal- 
laghan and sons, of Cork, who are extensively engaged in every branch of 
trade connected with the corn. 

Mr. Grierzon his been a principal conductor of the Irish Board of Agri- 





to render her the granary, not only of Great Britain, but of the 
south of Europe. It also shows, that if the system of tillage hus- 
bandry in Ireland was improved to the extent to which it is capable 
of being improved, the produce of the land now in tillage might be 
increased one half ; and that if the occasion required it, an addi- 
tional quantity of land, in every respect fit to grow corn, to an in- 
conceivable amount, might be brought into tillage. It likewise 
explains to us, that the soil, the climate, the number and habits of 
the people, the abundance of natural manure, and the convenience 
of seaports, navigable rivers, and inland navigation, which belong 
to Ireland, give her the means of growing and exporting corn, al- 
most without limit. 

The committee have thus brought under public observation a 
state of things, not only not supposed to exist, but about which 
there was no inclination to bestow the least consideration. Had it 
not been for the course of inquiry they adopted, Parliament might 
have been again called upon, and no doubt would have been called 
upon, if some persons had had the direction of the report of a 
select committee,‘ to legislate on the corn trade, without any 
knowledge of this most important part of the subject. 

There being no longer, then, any doubt that the united king- 
dom is capable of growing a sufficient supply of corn for its own 
consumption, the next step to be taken is, to show how the theory 
will operate, upon which the new bills have been framed. 

The advocates of them rest their whole case on the great prin- 
ciples of political economy of supply and demand. ‘They say, if 
you will act upon these principles, you will do that which will 
secure a permanent supply of corn, and at the most moderate rate 
of price. 

To draw forth this supply, it is only necessary, according to the 
explanation which has been given by Dr. Adam Smith of the best 


culture, known by the name.of the Farming Society of Ireland, and has 
proved himself to be a very good practical farmer, by his success, in obtain- 
ing numerous premiums for improvements in husbandry. 

* It is very remarkable, that though Ireland has been united to Great 
Britain for thirteen years, in all the calculations of the export and import 
trade of corn, in a recent publication bya Right Honorable Gentleman, who 
claims great credit for accuracy, the trade of Ireland is omitted. 
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mode of obtaining a sufficient supply of any article, to render the 
demand for it as great and as steady as possible. In the case of 
corn, if we allow foreign corn to be imported, we necessarily di- 


minish the demand for corn of our own growth, and thus take 
away a part of the cause which would otherwise operate in adding 
to the supply. In order, therefore, to have the supply of corn of 
our own growth sufficient for our consumption, we must restrict 
the importation of corn, and thus render the demand for corn of 
our own growth greater, in that degree, than it otherwise would 


a 
~e 


But if we do so, according to the same authority, we shall not 
on'y obtain a supply that will be sufficient, but a supply that will 
be superfluous; for he clearly proves, that the competition to 
meet the demand will always lead to a greater supply than the 
actual demand requires. 

If, then, these are sound principles, and the reasoning of Dr. 
Smith upon them is correct, the restriction of the importation of 
foreign corn must secure to us the first object of the bills, a suf- 
ficient and superfluous supply. 

Ia regard to the second object, a moderate price of corn, it is 
plain, that this pleaty which will be obtained will be attended with 
a low price, and that this superfluity will reduce the price still 
lower, so as to be as low as it is in the nature of things that it can 
ever be, consistent with any sort of fair profit to the grower of 
corn. 

To this reasoning, which is grounded on unquestionable data 
and established principles, it is replied, ‘* the whole is colorable, 
it cannot be true, because the object of the bills is to raise prices 
and to sustain high rents, and these low prices will be the seeds of 
the destruction of the whole project.” 

But, if thuse who say so, will only form their opinions from 
their own means of judging of the grounds upon which these bills 
are proposed, instead of depending upon the false assumptions of 
some and the unfounded assertions of others, who cry out high 
prices and exorbitant rents, in order to confound al! reasoning, and 
raise a clamor against the bills, they will learn that there is no 
sophistry, nor any inaccuracy whatever, to be discovered, in the 
argument which is here urged in justification of them. 
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That the low prices which would follow from a superfluous 
supply, would contribute to diminish the supply, and bring it back 
to a level with the demand, is no doubt true. But as, according 
to the maxim, * it is impossible to have enough without a super- 
fluity,” it becomes expedient, in order to secure enough to have a 
permanently superfluous supply of corn; and it is proposed, ac- 
cordingly, to effect it by the bill for allowing a free exportation. 

It has been so confidently said, that the immediate result of 
passing the bill for regulating the importation of corn will be a 
rise in the present price of corn, and that its tendency must be 
to kecp up the price — higher than it would be, if we 
allowed a free importation, that it is necessary, now that the 


principle of it has been kanes to trace its probable operation 


on the price of corn. 


‘The price of wheat, for the average of the twelve maritime 
districts of England and Wales the week ending the 21st of May, 
was 67s. 11d. If this price is in any degree a price that has been 
regulated by the importation of foreign wheat, to that degree the 
bill for restraining importation would advance it. But this price 
is a price settled by the quantity of our own wheat in the market, 
and on hand in the country; and, therefore, the bill cannot ad- 
vance it. The fact is, the abundance of our own corn alone, has 
brought down the price to its present level ; and this is so great, 
that there is every reason to suppose that it will 
even if the bill shall become a law. 

In regard to what the price will hereafter be, it must be allowed, 
that, so far as the bill shall contribute, during this year, to prevent 
the importation of corn, it will contribute to keep it up to its pre- 


sent rate of 8s. 6d. the bushel, in bank paper, or of 6s. 5d. the 


fall still lower, 


bushel, in guineas. But of this price no consumer, surely, can 
complain. In the next year, as the farmer will have the full be- 
nefit of the whole of the demand for our consumption, he will 
probably: grow as much as he has grown of late years; and, there- 
fore, if the crop isa good one, the ‘price will keep as low as it 


now is. In the following years, the certainty of a steady market 


will lead to a superfluous supply, and then the price will still be 
lower. It will thus become gradually lower and lower, till it shall 
be on a level with the rest of Europe, and then we shall be able 
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to secure permanently a superfluous growth of corn, by being able 
to export it, and sell it as cheap as foreign corn can be sold in the 
foreign markets. This is the state that the country was in, while 
the law of Charles II. was in force; that is, in a state as near 
perfection as it is in the nature of things that it can be in; not 
only having sufficient for our own consumption, but an average 
superfluous ‘supply, at all times ready to meet the deficiency of a 
bad season, and with it, at the same time, the lowest rate of price 
that can exist, consistent with a reasonable profit to the grower. 

But the advocates of the new bills can say they are not only 
right, as to the principles on which they have framed them, but 
are borne out by the experience of nearly a whole century. 

The act of 22 C. II. c. 13, which imposed a duty on the im- 
portation of foreign corn, which almost amounted to a prohibition, 
was the law of the land from 1670 to 1773. 

The price; by this act, for regulating the importation of wheat, 
was one third higher than the average price of wheat for the pre- 
ceding twenty years. It was 53s.; making together with a duty 
of 8s., which was payable when the price exceeded 53s., the re- 
gulating price 61s. The price that would now be equivalent to 
61s is 105s.; being a price greater than the average of the last 
twenty years by one third. 

Concurrent with this law of Charles the Second, for regulating 
the importation of corn, there was the law of the same prince, 
for permitting the free exportation of corn; and the law of King 
William, giving a bounty of 5s. the quarter, when the price of 
wheat was below 48s. the quarter. 

According to the reasoning of the present day, this law of 
Charles the Second would have kept the price of wheat up to 
61s. the quarter; and the conjoint operation of restricted im- 
portation and free exportation, if the doctrines of a right honorable 
gentleman are correct, would have been to raise the price of bread. 

But the price did not keep up to 61s., nor did the price of corn 
rise. The average price became less than it had been for twenty 
years, previous to 1670. 

& @&- 
Wheat 20 years to 1665......- 51 1 
30 years to 1705 .....-.41 O 
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Wheat 30 years to 1735 ......38 2 


30 years to 1765 ...... 34 10° 


The average price of wheat for sixty-eight years, to 1765, ae- 
cording to the tables of Eton prices, was 33s. $d. the statute 
quarter.” 

But the price was not only lower, while these laws were in 
force, than it had before been, but the supply of corn, of our own 
growth, was sufficient for our own consumption, and to allow of 
a considerable annual exportation. It appears, from the accounts 
of the imports and exports of corn, that, from the years 1696? 
to 1765, there was a copstant balance of exports, on averages of 
four or five years taken together, 

Excess of Exports. 

years ending 1701 ...... 139,866 qrs. 
ditto STO7T ..05 0 2 « BORee 
ditto RTE 6 ee +s See 
ditto 1715 . .- « £53,986 
ditto we ee * 485,852 
ditto 72: see Boe eee 
ditto ck ce 8 5 See 
ditto $94 ......- £68,844 
ditto ere. 
ditto ews ie . 446,378 
ditto 2 e+» SOR eee 
ditto 54... .. .1080;,077 
ditto é see 6s B10,008 
5 ditto Ss a 6 ahs Se 

These prices, and this state of trade, which prevailed during 
the whole time that the system of law was in force which re- 
stricted importation and permitted free exportation, form a case, 
quite incontrovertible, of the practical illustration of the policy of 


ra 
& 


6 
4 
4 
4 
5 
5 


O1 Or 


aaa oO 


* These prices are taken from the table in page 22 of the Speech of the 
Right Honorable George Rose, though they are not either the Eton prices, 
or the prices of the statute quarter, but erroneously calculated on the prin- 
ciple of deducting one ninth instead of two ninths from the Eton prices. 
For the sake of comparison, however, the table is sufficient, as the variation 
from the true prices is uniform. 

2 Report, page 5; and Chalmers, page 322. 

3 No accurate account can be obtained of the trade prior to this date. 

“ Report, page 5; and Chalmers’s Estimate, page 322. 
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the system. The advocates of the new bills, rest their case upon 
this practice, and confidently say, that, if the same policy is now 
adopted, it will be followed by similar consequences; that is, a 
sufficient supply of corn, both for our own consumption, and for 
exportation; and a lower price than the price which has existed 
under a policy of the opposite character. 

They appeal to what occurred after the year 1765, as a further 
practical illustration of these doctrines. 

In 1765, and each of the seven following ycars, laws were 
made, prohibiting the exportation of corn, and allowing the im- 
portation of it duty free; and in 1773, the act of 13 Geo. III. 
c. 43, was passed, which prohibited exportation, when the price of 
wheat exceeded 44s. the quarter, and allowed importation when 
the price was at or above 48s. the quarter, and thus repealed the 
regulations of 22 C. II. 

An entire change in the system of legislative regulation was thus 
effected, in the first instance, by the annual laws commencing in 
1765, and finally completed by the 13 Geo. IIL. in 1773 '. 

The average price of wheat, for sixty-eight years to 1765, of 
33s. 3d. the quarter, advanced to an average price of 44s. 7d*. the 
quarter, for 30 years, to 17953; to 68s. 5d. the quarter, for twelve 
years, to 1804; and to 88s. 11d. for ten years, to 1813 %, 

In place of continuing to carry on an export trade of corn, we 
became importers. 

Excess of Imports. 
5 years ending 1769 . « 228,184 qrs. 
ditto 1774. o. » RG 206 
ditto 779 . - « 290,595 
ditto iy - « 185,905 
ditto 1789 ...... 198,716 
ditto 1794 . 1,145,584 


? It is a mere quibble to say that there was no change till 1773, because 
the seven preceding laws were temporary. The change, evidently, should 
be dated from the time at which exportation was prohibited, and free im- 
portation allowed. See the Speech of the Right Honourable George Rose, 
page 20. 

2 See Report, page 6; and Chalmers, page $22. 

2 Sce Report, pages 6, 7, and Appendix, No.1. It will appear, on a 
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In twelve years, to 1804, corn and flour were imported, amount- 
ing to the value of 37,613,435/ ; in nine years, to 1813, to the 
value of 21,021,700/ 

This great change in the state of the corn trade, both as to price 
and as to export, so precisely cp soos with the change in the 
system of legislative regulation, as to warrant this practical con- 
clusion, that restricted importation, and a free exportation of corn, 
is that system which is best calculated to secure a supply of corn, 
and with it a moderate price. 


There are several persons who have advanced some very vague 


arguments, in an attempt to explain, that the change which took 
place in the corn trade since 1764 was owing to our having become 
a manufacturing country, and to our greatly increased population. 
But, in point of fact, it is not true that our manufactures arrived 
at any very great perfection, at so early a period as that immedi- 
ately following 17643 nor is there any kind of authentic proof of 
our population having increased, in any great degree, at that period. 
But, even if the facts were as they are stated to be, it by no means 
follows, that they would account for our ceasing to supply our- 
selves with corn, and for the advance in the price of it. On the 
contrary, as the demand for it would have been greatly increased, 
according to the principles of demand and a supply, the supply 
would have gone on regularly and greatly increasing. 

That the permitting of the free importation ?— corn, in 1765 and 
afterwards, might not have been the cause of the change, may very 
possibly be true, because the price of corn in England was at that 
time probably as low as the price in foreign countries. But when 
the necessary consequences of a prohibiti ion of exportation, for 
the seven years succeeding 1764, and of the regulation of the 
13 Geo. III. by which exportation was prohibited, if the price of 


P 


wheat was under 44s., are daly examined, the change in the trade 


minute comparison of the statement of the Report, and ofa contradictory 
staternent in the same Speech, page 21, that the Report is quite accurate. 

' Report, page 6; and Chalmers, page 322. 

* Appendix to Report, No.1. These statements relate to corn of all 
kinds. Their accuracy has been denied on other statements of the trade in 


¢ 


wheat only. Spee 
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may be safely attributed to that part of the change in the law 
which related to exportation. 

For if exportation is prohibited, and if the maxim be true, 
« that to have enough we must have a superfluity,” we never can 
have a sufficient supply. The reason is, because the farmer 
knows, that, if more corn is grown than the home consumption 
requires, the surplus will lower the price of the whole stock, and 
afford no equivalent return whatever, for the expense of growing 
a surplus. A prohibition of exportation, therefore, not only limits 
the market to our own consumption, but makes it the interest of 
the farmer never to grow as much as an average supply of it, be- 
cause, if he were to do so, in all good seasons, he would not be 
paid for the quantity exceeding the average. The prohibition of 
exportation in 1765, and in subsequent years, must, therefore, 
have driven capital out of agriculture; and in this way it would 
have brought about just that change in the trade and the price 
which afterwards occurred. 

But, besides the experience of what has happened, in regard to 
the corn trade, from 1670 to the present time, the advocates of 
the new bills say the occurrences of the last eight years afford an- 
other practical illustration of the validity of their theory. 

In 1806 and 1807, the Berlin and Milan decrees were issued by 
the French government ; and, in 1807, our own government issued 
their orders in council. In 1808, both came into active operation, 
and, conjointly with the influence and exertions of Buonaparte in 
Holland, Denmark, Prussia, and Russia, a very great restraint was 
imposed, and continued to exist, up to last year, on the importa- 
tion of all foreign goods into this country. Though the average 
price of wheat for 1809, was 95s, 7d.; for 1810, 106s. 2d.; for 
1811, 94s. Gd. ; and 1812, 125s. 5d.; foreign corn was not im- 
ported in any commensurate amount, notwithstanding the price 
of it abroad was as low as it usually is. 

The consequence of the demand for corn being thus, in a great 
measure, confined to that of our own growth, and of the high 
ptice of 1809 continuing steadily through the years 1810, 1811, 
and 1812, was, in the first place, great profit to the farmer; in 
the next place, an increased supply; and, finally, an abundance, 
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which has enabled us to feed ourselves, and has also been pro~ 
ductive of the present low prices. 

In point of fact, the theory which is proposed to be adopted 
has been already in the fullest operation during the last five years 5 
and, instead of the advocates of it being in a state to recommend 
it, as one to be tried de novo, all they have to request is to take 
advantage of the good that has been derived from it, by continuing 
to give it effect; that we may thus complete the progress now 
making towards bringing the corn trade to something like a state 
of perfection. 

All they ask is, to secure the advantages which the accidental 
restriction of the importation of corn has bestowed upon us 3 
and, instead of suffering the peace to take away all protection from 
our farmers, to interpose with a law to continue it in another way. 
By so doing, you will induce them to go on with that extent of 
cultivation, which is now equal to supply us; and which soon 
will be equal to enable us to export corn. By taking a contrary 
course, that is, by allowing the peace to remove at once all re- 
straint on importation, you will check the inclinations and abilities 
of the farmer just at the moment when a few years more of pros 
tection would enable him to come into competition with the 
foreign farmer; you will thus throw every thing back, and reduce 
us to that state of dependence and of high price, that the country 
has repeatedly been in ever since the similar system of policy was 
introduced in 1765. 

But the advocates of the bill for regulating importation need not 
rest their case solely on the experience which is so favorable to 
them; they can refer, after the example of their opponents, to the 
writings of Dr. Smith, and show that the proposed regulations fall 
under those rules which he lays down for making exceptions to 
the general rule of a complete freedom of trade. 

He says, if a particular object of our own industry is essential 
for the defence of the country, protecting duties may be imposed ;* 
and he illustrates his reasoning by the navigation act, which he 
ealls the wisest law on the statute-book, though he proves it to be 
detrimental to the general wealth of the country. 


* Vol. ii, page 192. 
No. VIL. Pam. - Vor. IV. 
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In respect to corn, an independent supply of it is quite essential 
to its perfect security. Though we have not yet, at any time 
been altogether at the mercy of our enemies for food to eat, we 
have more than once been very nearly so. In 1810, we were 
obliged to get corn even from France. In that year, we imported 
from thence 337,498 quarters of corn and 202,922 cwts. of flour. 
Had Buonaparte completely succeeded in his attempt to conquer 
Russia, he could, in concert with the Americans, if a bad harvest 
had occurred, have reduced us to complete submission. 

If another confederacy of the northern powers should ever be 
formed, to resist our claims to maritime rights, and if America 
should become a party, as she most probably would do, they 
would only have to follow our own example in regard to Norway, 
if we should be pressed by scarcity, to secure the means of hum- 
bling and disgracing us. 

Another instance in which Dr. Smith says protecting duties 
may be imposed is, in the case of our having taxed some article of 
our own production. In such a case, he allows that it would be 
just to impose ‘a tax, to an equal amount, on the importation 
of the same kind of article from abroad." 

In whatever degree the price of corn is enhanced by taxation, 
to that degree, therefore, he would admit a duty to be imposed 
en the importation of it. 

But there is still another case, in which he says importation 
should be restricted, which is peculiarly applicable to the present 
state of the corn trade; that is, where any commodity of our own 
production has been encouraged for some time by high duties and 
protections, He says, to restore a free importation of the same 
kind of article suddenly must be attended with the most injurious 
consequences; and that “ Humanity, in this case, requires, that 
the freedom of trade should be restored only by slow gradations, 
and with caution and circumspection. Were these high duties 
and protections taken away all at once, cheaper foreign goods, cf 
the same kind, might be poured so fast into the home market, as 
to deprive, all at once, many thousands of our people of their 
ordinary employment and means of subsistence .”* 


* Vol, ii. page 195. > Ibid. page 202. 
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Though no high duties and protections have existed by law in 
favor of the farmers, restrictions on the importation of corn, of 
equivalent effect, have been established, during the last five years, 
by those measures which have distinguished the particular charace 
ter of the late war. ‘To allow, therefore, peace to take place, and 
do away at once these restrictions, would be to restore the free- 
dom of trade in that sudden manner which Dr. Smith says would 
be attended with great mischief and calamity. Foreign corn 
would be poured so fast into the home market, as to deprive, all at 
once, many thousands of our farmers, and our farming laborers, 
of their ordinary employment and means of subsistence. 

If, then, even it should be advisable to adopt a complete-free- 
dom of trade, the proposed bill for regulating importation ought to 
be passed, in order that it may be restored by slow gradations, and 
with due caution and circumspection; and the advocates of a free 
trade, instead of opposing it, should only require a clause to be 
inserted, that, at a given period, the importation of corn should 
be wholly free. 

If they would admit the authority of Dr. Smith to govern them 
on this point, then the dispute between them and the advocates of 
the proposed alterations of the Corn Laws would be narrowed into 
avery small compass. For, if the bills should produce the effects, 
which it is said they will produce, that is, a superfluous supply, a 
gradual fallin price to the level with the rest of Europe, and an 
established export, then the restraint of importation will not be 
requisite to protect our farmers. If it existed by law, it would be 
inoperative in such a state of things. But still it might be a ques- 
tion, whether it would not be good policy to retain it, in order to 
give confidence to the farmer, and thus preserve all the inducement 
in our power to make sure of a sufficiency of a commodity which 
is so indispensibly necessary to the comfort and happiness, and to 
the wealth and strength of the community. 

Enough has now been said to show that the object of the bills 
now before Parliament is not to enhance the price of corn or of 
bread, nor to sustain exorbitant rénts; but, on the contrary, to 
prove that the object of them is to prevent, in the first instance, 
the injury that would follow from allowing a free trade all at once; 
and also to prevent the great discouragement of tillage that it 
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would give rise to. In the next place, the object of them is to 
secure the continuance of the same extent of cultivation that at 
present exists; and such a gradual fall in price as shall allow all 
parties time to provide against any possible injury that it may lead 
to. And, lastly, the object of them is to give a fair opportunity to 
the capital of these countries to produce in agriculture the same 
effects it has already produced in manufactures ; that is, a greatly 
increased production, attended with diminished prices ; but at the 
same time accompanied with a sufficient profit, though at a much 
more moderate per centage rate than the heretofore common rate 
of agricultural profit. 

Some gentlemen who have opposed the bill for regulating im- 
portation, are willing to allow, “ THAT THE GROWER OF CORN 
SHOULD BE EFFECTUALLY PROTECTED, TO THE EXTENT OF THE 
PRICE BEING HIGH ENOUGH TO INSURE HIS BEING ABLE TO PAY A 
FAIR RENT, AND TO HAVE A REASONABLE PROFIT TO HIMSELF.” ' 
They even go farther, and quote the report of the committee of 
the privy council of 1790, who say—* For the sake of the con- 
sumer, the most liberal encouragement and protection should be 
given to those employed in the production of corn; for, without 
offering proper incitements to their industry, plenty can never be 
procured. For these reasons it will be found, perhaps, on due 
consideration, that the interests of the grower and consumer, well 
understood, are less at variance than at first they may appear.” * 
But this class of opposers pretend to say, that there is not suf- 
ficient information before the House of Commons to enable it to 
determine what this protecting price should be. 

If they are correct in their assertion, the fault is theirs alone; 
for it was their duty to have moved for a select committee, to ob- 
tain the information they allege to be wanting, at the opening of 
the session, when notice was given that the question would be 
again brought forward. 

But the assertion is not correct. The committee of last year 
did not overlook this point of what ought to be the regulating 
price. Having traced the operation of the law of Charles the Se- 


* Speech of the Right Honorable George Rose, page 31. 
Ibid. page 32. 
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cond, and that of the laws of 1773, 1791, and 1804, they recom- 
mended the House of Commons to adopt the principles of the law 
of Charles the Second, in taking a new price of regulation; and 
they proposed 105s. as equivalent to 61s. in his reign; that is, a 
price one third higher than the average price of the twenty 
preceding years, on the principle that 61s. was one third higher 
than the average Of the preceding twenty years, to 1670, the date 
of the law of Charles the Second. It was not at all necessary, 
therefore, for them to make any inquiry into the price that would 
exactly afford a reasonable profit to the farmer, or secure a fair 
rent. ‘They did not consider the question in the confined view of 
upholding profits and rents, but with the sole object of securing 
an independent supply at a moderate price; and finding that the 
country had enjoyed both under the law of Charles the Second, 
they felt themselves safe in advising a recurrence to the successful 
practice of nearly a whole century. 

But if they had not thus acted on principle and experience, and 
had undertaken to recommend a price that would be sufficient to 
remunerate the grower, without being too high in respect to 
the consumer, they would not have taken the course that these 
gentlemen propose, of examining farmers and cornfactors about 
it; because such an attempt would only produce some sort of ex- 
planation of what the price should be to pay the recently con- 
tracted high rate of rent; for each witness would of course have 
formed his opinion on the rents and prices which were of late 
years current. Such an inguiry could not have led to the ascer- 
taining of what the fair price ought to be, and it would most 
justly have exposed the committee to the charge of wishing to sus- 
tain high prices and high rents, 

Besides, it is quite absurd to suppose that any thing like a cone 
currence of opinion could have prevailed between any two wit- 
nesses who might have been examined. 

There are such an endless number of circumstances belonging 
to such a variety of considerations of soil, climate, means of 
transport, system of leasing, moral and agricultural habits, extent 
of capital, &c. &c. that bear on the question of the fitness of any 
given price as a standard for regulating the trade of the united 
kingdom, that a committee might become exceedingly puzzled by 
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the evidence that would be given to them, but could not, by any 
chance, have advanced one step nearer the end of judging cor- 
rectly on the question, after a laborious investigation, than they 
would have been at the commencement of it, if they were only 
acquainted with what the average price of corn had been for a cer- 
tain long period of years immediately preceding. 

As itis this general average of price that regulates and governs 
the profits of farming and the rents of land, no safe conclusion 
can be made upon what price will be a fit and proper price for 
protecting the farmer, except it is founded wholly upon this 
average. If taken for a period of twenty years, it will probably 
be the most correct datum of calculation that can be taken; and 
for this reason it is that the price of 80s., which is about the 
average price the quarter for the last twenty years, is so universally 
allowed to be that price which ought to be now adopted. 

In regard to the price of foreign corn, all that is necessary to 
be known is, that it is generally much lower than the price of our 
own corn; and if we provide that it shall not interfere till our 
own reaches a given price, which may and ought to be settled 
without any consideration of what the exact price is of foreign 
corn, we shall do all that is fit to be done. 

It is proposed by those who thus erroneously imagine that the 
price for regulating importation can only be ascertained by the in- 
quiry of a new select committee, to postpone the measure to the 
next session, But to advise such a proceeding, is nothing more or 
Jess, than to advise what will render it impossible that any mea- 
sure will ever do any good; to expose the farmers to all the injury 
that is impending over them, and to put a sudden stop to cultiva- 
tion. The only use of any measure is to produce confidence 
among the farmers at this very moment, and to induce them to sow 
as much land with corn, during the ensuing sowing season, as they 
have sown during the last four sowing seasons. If they see the 
market secured to them, they will not be deterred from doing so 
by the low prices. But if the present low prices shall be subject 
to be reduced still lower by foreign importation, it would be in- 
sanity to sow under any expectation of ever reaping a profit from 
the crop. The facility of converting a great portion of the land 
now in tillage for corn into pasture and meadow is so great, that 





the loss of this session in passing a bill, might place us under the 
necessity, in the space of one year, of importing very largely 
from foreign countries, and advance prices very considerably. 

So many persons have called the whole proceeding, both in 
Parliament and out of it, an Irish job,” that it is necessary to 
make a few observations, to show how far such a character can be 
justly giveh to it. Some of those, who have been the most forward 
in casting this reflection upon it, are so much in the habit of govern- 
ing their own public conduct by motives of personal interest, that 
they very naturally fall into a habit of supposing, that the best way 
of finding out what the object of any new measure is, is by ex- 
amining in what way the person proposing it is personally interested 
in it. But such a course of inquiry will, in the present case, lead 
only to an erroneous conclusion; for the person with whom the 
present discussion originated, has lived too much among the liberal 
and enlightened part of British society, to adopt so mean and selfish 
a notion as that of ever thinking of urging any public measure, 
merely because it might be beneficial to Ireland. 

So far from the bills now before Parliament having any tendency 
to advance the interests only of Ireland, the operation of both of 
them must be of the greatest benefit to Great Britain, 

If the regulations for the importation of corn have any operation 
in keeping the price from becoming lower, as the first effect of 
them will be felt in the English markets, the English farmers will 
be the first, from their proximity to them, to reap advantage from 
them. If the market of London and of the eastern coasts of Eng- 
Jand require a supply of grain beyond what can be provided by 
the English farmers, and these regulations exclude foreign grain, 
the Scotch farmers will have a decided superiority over the Irish 
in securing this market, in consequence of the voyage from Scot- 
land being shorter than the voyage from Ireland. The benefit 
Ire!and will derive, will be that of supplying the western coasts of 
England and Scotland. But if Ireland will there have a good 
market for the sale of her corn, will not the manufacturing popue 
lation of the north of England, ‘and of Paisly and Glasgow, be 
also benefited, by having plenty of corn to eat? Thus, then, it 
appears the interest the Irishman has in the measure is the market 
it secures to him. The interest the Englishman has, is the daily 
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bread it supplies him with. That is, this great Irish job will do 
nothing more or less, than afford that abundance of bread to the 
English, manufacturers, which England cannot herself grow for 
them. 

The bill for allowing a free exportation of corn will not, per- 
haps, have so direct an operation in assisting to feed the people of 
this country. But the moment it becomes a law, it will be the 
means of relieving the great distress that is now felt in the British 
colonies, for want of flour and corn. It, however, will indirectly 
contribute to the plentiful supply of the English market, because 
it will encourage tillage in Ireland; and if it shall lead to a large 
established export trade, such an average surplus will be grown 
beyond what is necessary for an average supply, that it will afford 
a great resource in bad harvests, to prevent the pressure of 
scarcity. 

The free exportation of corn from Ireland will operate bene- 
ficially to the landed interest of this country in this way—As the 
trade in corn between Great Britain and Ireland is quite free, and 
never can be otherwise, if Ireland was prohibited from exporting 
corn, as she can grow it much cheaper than it can be grown in 
England, she would soon send it into the English markets in such 
quantities as would reduce prices and rents to a level with the 
prices and rents of Ireland.‘ The exportation from thence to 
England has not yet produced any such effect, because there has 
not been sufficient time, since the free trade was established, to 
gtow as much corn as must be grown in Ireland to have this opera- 
tion. If, however, all she can and will grow, beyond her own 
consumption, is to find a market only in England, in consequence 
of a free exportation not being allowed to foreign countries, the 
farmers and landlords of England will soon have to regret the mis- 
taken policy that shall have rejected so beneficial a measure. 

Those who say the interests of Ireland are alone considered, 
should remember that the people of that country are prevented, 
by all sorts of protecting and prohibiting duties, from buying fo- 
reign manufactures, and thereby of getting them as cheap as they 


t It iscommonly supposed, that rents in Ireland are as high as they are 
in England. They average at least one third lower. 
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otherwise could do. That is, the law has given the manufactures 
of England a monopoly, directly at the cost of the Irish farmers. 
If this is to be the rule on one side, common justice requires that 
a preference should be given to the Irish farmer over the foreigner, 
in supplying the English manufacturing population with corn. 
But to judge from the language of many late petitions, only one 
principle seems to_prevail among a great number who have given 
an opinion upon this question, and that is, Zo sell dear and buy 
sheap. 

It should likewise be remembered, that in whatever degree the 
alterations in the Corn Laws shall be of advantage to Ireland, they 
will conciliate the people, and consolidate the connexion between 
the two countries. The population of Ireland is now known to 
be between six and seven millions,* and surely it must be a mea- 
sure of British, as well as of Irish interest, which shall so inti- 
mately affect their general comforts, happiness, and wealth. 

In whatever degree also these alterations shall increase the 
wealth of Ireland, to that degree it is a great British object, be- 
cause it will afford a new source of taxation, directly applicable, 
under the expected new arrangement of the finances of Ireland, to 
British expenditure. 

To the argument that some persons have urged, that we ought 
to wait till the state of the currency is improved before we aker 
the Corn Laws; itis to be said, in the first place, that there isas yet 
no appearance of any effort being made to restore it to its proper 
value; and therefore there can be no certainty of this period ever 
arriving ; and, in the next place, it may be denied that the proba- 
bility of an emended currency is a circumstance in any way appli- 
cable to justify delay, if the future supply of corn is thereby put 
tohazard. If the theory of a depreciation, by an over issue cf 
paper, is a sound one, as it certainly is, then the foreign exchange 
will alter in our favor as fast as our currency recovers its value. 
But this alteration in the exchange will be in favor of the importer 
of foreign corn, so fat as an unfavorable exchange adds to the 
selling price of it, This advantage, however, will be counteracted 
by a proportionate fall in the price of our own corn, and a higher 


} This appears from the population returns under the act of last session. 
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duty.* ‘Till, then, the exchange shall come to par, and in our 
favor, the change in currency would in no degree alter the effi. 
eacy of any regulating price now fixed for importation. As no 
one can expect that such an event as a complete system of cash 
payments by the Bank, similar to that which existed prior to 1797, 
ean be brought about in a very short space of time; whenever it 
does occur, it will then, and not till then, be a fit occasion to cone 
sider what is right to be done on this question of regulating the 
importation of corn, so far as the value of the currency bears upon 
st. 

Having thus gone through all the several objections that have 
been urged against the Corn Bills, as to the time of pressing them 
forward, their principles, and their objects, it is only necessary 
again to declare, that the authors of them, so far from intending to 
sustain high rents, rather look forward to a reduction of all those 
which have been calculated on the prices of the last few years; 
so far from intending to raise the price of corn or bread, they are 
altogether influenced by a desire to secure plenty and low prices, 
by averting that sudden stop to cultivation, which will certainly 
take place, if no protection is given to the farmer, and which must ° 
be followed by high prices and scarcity. And, finally, so far from 
wishing to benefit only the grower of corn, they seek to protect 
and promote the interests of the consumers, which when well 
understood, differ in no kind of degree from those of the growers, 
These are the real motives which have influenced their conduct. 
To attribute any other to them, is to do that which is an unwar- 
rantable misrepresentation, and that which no argument or fact 
that they have ever advanced will at all justify. 


* According to the graduated scale of duty. 
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SKETCH, &c. 


Dwerie the investigation by the Bullion Committee, and 
the discussions in Parliament on the subject of our currency, 
my attention was drawn to the admirable and accurate new 
System adopted in France in the division of their money of 
account, the assay of the Coin and the weights, each cor- 
responding with the other in decimal sub-division, and it 
occurred to me that the same was applicable without any 
inconvenience and with infinite advantage, in every respect, 
to our monies, weights, and coins, which I have endea- 
voured to elucidate by the following sketch; and as, in 
consequence of the Peace, we are approaching to the 
period when a new Coinage will take place, this appears the 
proper time for taking up the subject, which could not 
have been brought forward sooner, on account of the 
deranged state of commerce and of our relations with the 
continent. 

It will be necessary first to consider weights—our Cwt, 
divided into Quarters and Pounds, involves a most tedious 
and uncertain operation throughout ; and it is obvious that 
a Quintal or Cwt of 100lbs is best adapted to the purposes 
of commerce.—I would therefore propose to adopt the 
lb. of 16 Ounces Troy, (the same as is known or used in 
the Commerce of many Countries under the names of Poids 
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de Marc, Poids de Cologne, Poids d’ Amsterdam, &c. &c. 
with slight accidental variations,) 100 of which compared 
to our 112, would be as 96 to 98, and thus make no 
material alteration in the Ton weight, which, if it consisted 
of 2000 lbs Avoirdupois, would be too small for the 
Tonnage of Ships, &c., whereas the Ton of 2000 lbs of 
16 ounces Troy would be the same Ton as in Holland, 
Hambro’, &c. 

In order to correspond with the following decimal divi- 
sions and calculations, the Pound (of 16 oz. Troy) to be 
divided thus : 

Grains 
1000=1 Ounce 
10000=1— -- —10 Pound 


Assay Gold and Silver to be represented. 
Fine by 1000 
Standard - 900 








Money of Account 1000= £1 
Coins 
1000=1 Pound 
Gold § 500= Half 
250= Crown 
125=Half 
S5Omil, . . « (Shilling) 
25mil. . . . (Sixpence) 


S5mil. . . . (Penny) 
Copper § mil, . . . (Farthing) 


Silver 


—_— 


Coinage. 
10 lb. Standard Gold to be coined into 651 Pounds 
5 651 half pounds 
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‘84 Crowns 


; ee 168 half crowns 
5 lb. Standard Silver to be coined into 420—50 mil, 


840—25 mil. 
being in proportion as 1 to 154 
which would establish the Mint prices of new Standard 
Coin— 
Gold Silver 
Per Ounce Troy... £4 1 43..... £0 5 8 
Decimal Ounce. 6 10 2% Oo 8 4% 

The expense of Coinage is at present a Charge upon the 
public, but the Mint, receiving Bullion at the rate of the 
Coin, should deduct from the price a certain fixed rate for 
Coinage, to be regulated by a Tarif or Scale for every 
degree, from Fine to— 

The present: mode of buying and selling Bullion, at 2 
price Standard, is liable to much objection, the operation 
of reducing to standard Bars of various reports being most 
intricate and tedious; the better mode would be to form 
a Scale for Gold and Silver from £72,3333 for fine Gold, 
and from £4,6666 for fine Silver, and thus, for every 
degree worse, down to » below which it is sup- 
posed the seller should be at the expense of refining -his 
Bullion before he could offer it for Sale. 

The Scale would be constructed thus—but more minute- 


ly, showing the price for every degree, from fine down. 
wards. 


Gold Silver 
1000—72,3333—4,6666 
950—68,71 744953 
900—65, 1000—4,2000 
as0—61,4898—8,0007), Grains, 
800—57,8667—3,7334 


The market price of Bullion would be determined 


Pounds Per lb. of (16 Oun- 
ces Troy) 10000 Decimal 
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by Per Cent premium or discount on these prices, 
which would apply to every degree of fineness, than 
which nothing could be more simple. 
£65,100 in Gold Coin) would contain 7680 Troy Grains 
or or—i0000 Dec. Grains, 
£ 4,200 in Silver Coin 
and as the French Kilogramme is equal to 15436 Troy Gr. 
it would also be, nearly . . . 20099 Dec. Gr. 
and as the Standard of French Coin is the same as that 
proposed, and that their established proportion between 
Gold and Silver is also 1 to 154, and that 1 Kilogramme 
of Gold is coined into 
155—20 francs Pieces . . . . « Fes 3100 
1 Kilogramme of Silver—into 


40—5 rs 


o 
200—1 franc 2 2 « « « 200 


this would establish the par of Exchange between England 


and France, at Francs 23,69225 nearly, Per Pound Ster- 
ling. 

Accounts would be greatly simplified, the Money of 
Account being divided into 1000 parts, instead of 20 and 
12, whereby all calculations are rendered tedious and 
difficult, and by adopting a Quintal of 100 lbs., much 
tedious labor would be avoided, and greater accuracy ob- 
tained, with this advantage, that Goods sold at Pounds Per 
Quintal would be a corresponding number of Ten Mils. 
Per Ib. and vice versa. 

It must be obvious to every one who has had any experi- 
ence of Monies, Accounts, &c. by decimals, that they have 
the advantage of great dispatch and save much time, the 
benefit of which, in this great commercial Country, would 
be almost incalculable. 

There are various other points and arguments, political 
as well as commercial, on this subject, which are not how- 
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ever necessary to be discussed at present ; suffice it to say 
that they are all in favor of the proposed alteration of the 
Standard, &c. &c., which indeed must of necessity take 
place to enable Government to resume the Coinage, and 
also because our Coin, in its present proportions and rela- 
tive value of Mint prices with those of the Continent, will 
be constantly drained as soon as issued—therefore the abso- 
lute necessity of a new Standard, &c., to restore a perma- 
nency of circulating medium in the legal Coin of the 
Realm. 

Before I conclude, I shall add another observation on 
the subject of weights. 

The commercial weight in England was originally the 
same which I now propose, namely the Pound Troy of 
16 Ounces or 7680 Grains, which Pound was afterwards 
reduced to 7600 Grains, and the latter is now known as 
the old weight, and is still in use in Scotland. This is also 
the weight by which the Assize of Bread is fixed, the Peck 
loaf weighing 16 lbs. old weight, which answers to 17 lbs. 
6 Oz. Avoirdupois. I mention all this merely to show 
that the Pound of 16 Oz. Troy is not only that which is 
most generally known in Europe, but that it is also the 
old and legitimate weight of this Country. It would be 
difficult to give any good. reason why it was discontinued 
and another substituted, in every respect so inconvenient 


to ourselves as well as to foreigners in their dealings 
with us. . 


London, 1st July, 1814. 





AN INQUIRY 


INTO THE 


POLICY, EFFICIENCY, AND CONSISTENCY; 


Alterations 


CORN LAWS; 
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A LETTER 


SIR HENRY PARNELL, BART. 
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What! leap into the pit our life to save? 
To save our life, leap all into the grave! 
Cowrer. 


No. VII. Pam. Vo. IV. 





A LETTER, &c. 


Sir, 


Entitled as you are to the respect of every Englishman 
for the vigilance and zeal with which you have always promoted 
the interests of the empire, it is impossible not to regret that the 
report on the state of the corn trade should be supported by the 
sanction of your name. When the country was informed that a 
committee had been appointed to examine into this important sub- 
ject, they expected that the result of the inquiry would be worthy 
of the accumulated information, combined sagacity, and long de- 
liberation of the members. Unfortunately, we have been disap- 
pointed: a mountain has been in labor, but only a mouse has been 
brought forth. The gentlemen who composed the committee 
have assembled with due formality; you, Sir, have been placed in 
the chair ; witnesses have been examined ; official documents have 
been called for ; queries have been proposed to farming societies 
and boards of agriculture : all the apparatus of parliamentary in- 
vestigation, has been marshalled in regular array. But when we 
look to the fruit of so much pompous toil, what do we find? A 
Report which, besides informing us of the physical possibility of 
increasing the agricultural produce of Ireland, announces the 
notable discovery “that much of the land of Great Britain now in 
grass, is fit to be converted into tillage ; and that much of the land 
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now in tillage, is fit to be converted into grass.”* Exclusive of 
this interesting fact, and a few extracts from some popular books, 
the Report is a chaos of crude opinions. It informs us of nothing ; 
it proves nothing ; except that the committee is of the same senti- 
ments with certain land-surveyors, millers, engineers, and corn- 
merchants :—men, probably, of most respectable characters, but 
whose authority can have no more weight in the general question 
concerning the importation of foreign corn, than the voice of a hatter 
or hair-dresser in a dispute concerning the structure of the brain. 

I acknowledge that the personal character of the gentlemen who 
composed the committee is such as might with good reason bias 
us in favor of their opinions. But we have their own authority for 
affirming that, though they deliberated long, they decided hastily ; 
since they abandoned their original decision almost as socn as it was 
made public.* According to their first plan, a duty of twenty-four 
shillings and threepence was to be imposed on each quarter of 
wheat imported, so long as its current price was less than a rate 
obtained by adding one-third to the average price of the twenty 
immediately preceding years ; the duty fell to two shillings and six- 
pence, when the current price equalled or exceeded the above rate ; 
and if it exceeded that rate so much as to become equal to the sum 
found by adding $to the average price of the preceding twenty 
years, a duty of sixpence was all that was demanded. This mea- 
sure was scarcely announced to the public, when it was abandoned 
for another, which imposed on each quartcr of wheat imported a 
duty of one shilling, together with a further duty equal to the sum 
by which the rate obtained by adding 4 to the average price of 
the preceding twenty years exceeded the current price: still the 
committee’s appetite for variety was unsated. ‘They were resolved 
to compensate, by the abundance of their plans, for the scantiness 
of the information which they had collected. Accordingly, in the 
present session, you brought the subject before parliament ; not by 
recommending to the legislature either of the two former series of 


* Report: p. 8-4. 

? For the sake of brevity, I particularize only wheat: but all the reason- 
ings will apply with equal or rather with greater force to the other species 
of corn, because the duties with which they are to be loaded, though less 


in their absolute amount, bear .a much higher proportion to the value of 
the grain. 
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resolutions which you had laid on the table of the house, but by 
substituting in their stead certain propositions of a very different 
nature. According to these propositions, while the price of wheat 
was under 84s. per quarter, a duty of 24s. Sd. was to be paid: the 
duty was lowered to 2s. 6d. when the price rose to 84s. without 
reaching 87s.: and if the price was not under 87s. a duty of six- 
pence was all that was exacted. But no sooner had Mr. Huskisson, 
in the course of the debate which arose upon this measure, started 
a new scheme, than the gentlemen of the corn-committee, with you 
at their head, leaving the scent, which till that moment they had 
been hotly following, set out in full cry after this fresh game, 
Mr. Huskisson’s plan differs in many important respects from all 
its predecessors. He proposes that the quarter of wheat, so long 
as the market-price is not less than 86s. shall pay upon importation 
the sum of one shilling, to which a shilling is to be added for every 
shilling by which the market-price is less than S6s., till it falls be- 
low 64s.; when the duty, amounting by that time to 24s., becomes 
Stationary. To this scale of duties you, without hesitation, acceded ; 
though no proof was adduced of the inaccuracy of the principles 
and suppositions by which the provisions of your own scheme had 
been adjusted. The Chancellor of the Exchequer applauded the 
candor of your ready compliance; and if candor means a fa- 
cility of adopting and rejecting without inquiry, the praise was cer- 
tainly merited. The committee, indeed, have honorably dis- 
tinguished themselves from all other projectors; they have no 
slavish attachment to their own bantlings; they look with equal 
eyes on all plans which are baptized by the appellation of restrictive; 
or if they have any partiality for one more than for another, it is 
like the preference of children among their toys in favor of the 
newest. Whence does this strange indifference proceed? Is it 
the progress of conviction? Is it the love of change? Or isit 
merely the fickleness of uncertainty and doubt? When we see 
men vary thus suddenly in their course, is it unreasonable to suspect 
that, ignorant of the situation of the vessel, and that of the port to 
which they wish to steer, they are navigating the ocean at random, 
trusting not to themselves, but to the winds and waves for safety ? 
I say nothing of the positive merits or demerits of any of the plans. 
Of those which are given up, it would be almost supertluous to 
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speak ; and as to that which is persisted in, (certainly the best, be- 
cause the most inefficient) the discussion of it will come on here- 
after. The obvious dissimilarity, the real inconsistency of the 
’ schemes, is all that I at present contemplate. In the first two, the 
increase and diminution of the duties is regulated by a reference to 
the average of the twenty preceding years: in the last two, by a 
comparison of the actual price of the market with a sum arbitrarily 
assuned. In the second and fourth, the duties diminish and in- 
crease with every rise and fall in the rate of the markets; in the 
first and third, they remain fixed and unaltered so long as the price 
of wheat does not exceed a prescribed limit. But on these topics 
(topics, however, of no slight importance) I shall not now insist ; 
nor shall [ exhaust your attention by directing it to any other point, 
except to the wide difference between the amount of the duties im- 
posed by the different scales which you have either framed or 
patronized. Suppose 80s. to have been the average price of the 
quarter of wheat during the last twenty years; the duty on impor- 
tation, according to your original intention, would be 24s. $d., till 
wheat rises to 106s. 7d. per quarter: according to the second 
series of resolutions, it would be reduced to a shilling as soon as 
the current price equalled 96s. When wheat is at 83s., the third 
plan imposes a duty of 24s. 3d.: the fourth, a duty of 4s, ‘Twenty 
shillings, more or less, in the price of the quarter of wheat may, 
perhaps, be a trifle in the eyes of the gentlemen of the corn-com- 
mittee; but it is not so in the eyes of the laborer, whose unremit- 
ting toil is insufficient to earn an adequate subsistence for his wife 
and children: it is not so in the eyes of the middle classes of society, 
who now with difficulty procure the decent necessaries of life, and 
are excluded from all the luxuries and comforts which the fruits of 
their industry might enable them to purchase, did they not cheer- 
fully resign nearly a third of their incomes for the sake of main- 
taining the honor, the good faith, and the independence of their 
country : and it will not be so in the eyes of the British legislature, 
if, at least, the representatives of the commons can turn from the 
possession of private opulence to think of the mediocrity or poverty, 
which is the necessary lot of the greater part of mankind, or if the 
government have any grateful sense of what is due to the people for 
all the sacrifices which the last twenty years have seen them make. 
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Perhaps, Sir, you think it hard that you and your associates should 
be blamed for correcting your errors. It is your errors, not your 
corrections, (we had better say, alterations) of them that I blame, 
Not to be obstinate in folly, is certainly some merit; but 1 am 
not sure that teachableness, that flexibility, that promptitude, to 
comiit and to ac\nowledge errors, are the most estimable qualities 
in those who undertake to be guides and instructors :—And guides 
and instructors of whom ?—Of the representatives of the people of 
Great Britain and Ireland? With all the evidence before you, you 
recommend to the legislature one scheme of restriction: with no 
new information, with none, at least, that you have thought proper 
to communicate to parliament, with your general principles un- 
altered, and your particular grounds of judgment the same as 
before, you abandon your first offspring for a second, your second 
for a third, and your third for a fourth, which cannot be permitted 
to reign till all its predecessors be bastardized. Why have you not 
stated the circumstances which led you to discard your original 
plan, and suggested thé opinions and facts from which the details of 
the others have been derived? Was it because you neither adopted 
nor rejected on fixed maxims, but turned like a weather-cock with 
the breath of caprice? Surely, your’s was not an office to be dis- 
charged so unadvisedly. Suppose that the House of Commons had 
been at leisure in May, 1813, to adopt the resolutions which you 
then laid before it and to form them into an act, ere June brought 
you to a sense of your mistakes, who but you would have been 
chargeable with the consequences of a measure, the impolicy of 
which, as well as its cruelty to the lower classes of the community, 
you and your associates now tacitly admit. 

But, perhaps, you will tell me, that you admit neither the im- 
policy nor the cruelty of any of your plans; and that if you have 
abandoned three of them, it has not been from any alteration of 
opinion concerning their merits or demerits, but from a wish to mo- 
dify their details so as to render them more palatable. The defence, 
you will say, of our apparent change of sentiment, is the same 
with Solon’s :—“The law we now recommend is not the best, but 
it is the best that our countrymen will bear.” But when you seek 
protection from the maxim and example of the Athenian sage, are 
you aware of the admission which you virtually make? Do you 
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mean to inform the world that as Solon, wishing to exalt the 
Athenian character as high as he could, would fain have demanded 
by law a much purer conduct than what he actually prescribed : 
so you, having for your object to raise the price of grain to the 
highest possible point, are desirous to oppress importation with the 
most burdensome duties, but have lowered your demands in com- 
pliance with the prejudices of your countrymen, and where you 
cannot have what is extravagant, will be satisfied with what is dear? 
Such is the real import of your defence. If you allow that your 
sole or principal aim is to raise the price of grain to a great and in- 
definite height above its natural level, though you may still be ac- 
cused of precipitancy, you will, in some degree, avoid the charge of 
inconsistency. On any other supposition, the part you have acted 
is altogether inexplicable. You pretend that your only object is, 
to give due protection to agriculture : but if agriculture will be duly 
encouraged by enacting the duties which you now propose, what 
are we to think of those which you originally recommended? If, 
on the other hand, the measure, as it originally stood, did not 
breathe the spirit of monopoly, but merely gave due, and no more 
than due, encouragement to the cultivation of our own lands, the 
modifications which it has received from its framers and supporters 
must render it in its present state useless and ineffective. If it was 
not at first pernicious, it must now be absurd: if not now absurd, 
it must at first have been an engine of the most hard-hearted op- 
pression on the great mass of society. It cannot have been deduced 
from any liberal well-ascertained principles : it must have originated 
from the genius of monopoly proceeding on random guesses and 
conjectures. 

The remarks [ have hitherto made do not directly affect the 
principle on which the corn-committee are at issue with the people 
of England, but they are remarks, which it appeared to me, on 
three accounts improper to omit. First, they prove the measure 
now recommended to parliament to have been adopted by its 
warmest advocates without due consideration. Secondly, they 
teach us how little regard is due to the petitions which have been 
presented to parliament in favor of a new scheme of corn-laws. 
These petitions, for the most part, rest wholly on the report: so 
that whatever shakes its credit, must also impair their authority. 
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Some county meetings’ have returned thanks to the members of 
the committee, and to you in particular, as its chairman, for the 
clear and luminous views contained in the report. I will not say 
that these gentlemen have not read or have not attempted to under- 
stand the report which they praise so profusely; for I am well 
aware, that what is all darkness and confusion to one mind, may 
seem perspicuous to another. But I may at least affirm, that they 
who applaud the report, must be considered as condemning and 
petitioning against the measure now in contemplation: for this 
measure never formed any part of the report, and is at direct 
variance with the plan which is there proposed. ‘Thirdly, the con- 
sideration of the different and adverse schemes of restraint which 
the advocates of the measure now pending have successively 
adopted, affords a strong presumption against their fundamental 
principles. Truth and error, when contemplated in the nakedness 
of abstraction, are often difficult to be distinguished one from 
another; but the difference between them becomes more obvious 
the moment that they are applied to practice. If the doctrines on 
which we act be false, the road, however easy at first, is soon found 
to be intricate and thorny an increased exertion of our strength, 
only adds to our perplexity: the farther we proceed, the more in- 
extricably are we entangled; we fly from path to path without 
finding any outlet from the labyrinth. On the contrary, if we set 
out with just principles, and adhere to them steadily, our difficulties 
will diminish in proportion as we advance; for it is the character- 
istic of truth, that all its parts agree well with one another. I ask, 
then, whether it is conceivable, that the members of the committee, 
endowed as they are with vigorous, well-exercised minds, and on a 
subject perfectly familiar to them, could have been bewildered in 
such a maze of uncertainty as to adopt in succession four schemes 
differing so widely that each implies a condemnation of all the rest, 
unless some gross inaccuracy were involved in their fundamental 
maxims ? 

Passing from these preliminary, though not unimportant cone 
siderations, | shall proceed to examine the principles developed in 


* See, for example, the Sterlingshire Resolutions, in the Courier of March 
7th, 1814. 
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the report itself, together with the grounds and merits of the par- 
ticular plan now recommended to parliament. 

The substance of the report may be comprised in a very few 
words. It states, that our agriculture is in a rapid progress of im- 
provement and extension ; that yet the prices of grain have of late 
been both high and unsteady, and our annual importations of 
foreign corn, though less than they used to be, still considerable. 

That the cause of these high and unsteady prices is to be found 
in our practical freedom of importation which has operated by re- 
tarding the progress of our home agriculture : 

That therefore we ought to adopt a system of effectual restraint 
on the importation of grain; the tendency of which will be, first, 
by narrowing the supply in proportion to the demand, to raise the 
prices, and thus ultimately to promote agriculture, to increase the 

‘ supply, to lower the prices, and prevent them from fluctuating. 


In examining these opinions, 1 shall observe the following 
order : 


1. I shall consider the tendency of free importation to check, 
and of restricted importation to encourage, the improvement of 


our own agriculture. 


2. I shall inquire, whether of late years our importations have 
occasioned the high and fluctuating prices which we have ex- 
perienced. 

8. 1 shall consider whether there is any necessity for the imme- 
diate interference of the legislature to support our agriculture ; 
and, if such a necessity does exist, whether the law, which is now 
in its progress through the house of commons, will be adequate to 
the proposed end. 

4. I shall take a view of the political dangers and commercial 
disadvantages, to which it is imagined that our present system ex- 
poses us. 

I. In examining the alleged tendency of the policy, which for 
some time past we have been pursuing to ruin our internal agricul- 
ture, there is one prominent fact of which we must never lose sight : 
the concurrence of all men in asserting the rapid improvement aud 
extension of the agriculture of the united kingdom." The increase 
of tillage in Ireland, within the last ten years alone, is estimated at 


* Report, p. 3. 
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_one fourth. Is not this a state of things with which we may well 
be content ? has the legislature any urgent reason to interfere in 
behalf of a branch of industry, which is in the enjoyment of unex- 
ampled prosperity? Were we to form our opinions from the lan- 
guage of some parts of the report, or from the wortis of the resolu- 
tions to which in some districts a deluded portion of the landed 
interest have agreed ; we should be led to think that the tillage of 
the empire was falling so quickly into decay, that large tracts, 
which had once been under the plough, were now overgrown with 
weeds and brambles. Since the reverse is the truth, let us not be 
hasty to listen to innovations. ‘‘ Stava bene e per stare meglio sto 
qui,” (the epitaph on an Italian, who, when well, tried by drugs to 
make himself better, and so brought on a mortal disease), is a sen- 
tence which suggests useful caution in politics as well as in medi- 
cine. All the wheels of the political machine should move with 
proportioned velocity. A rash attempt to urge any one of them 
forward, may, by disturbing the balance, arrest the course of the 
whole. 

But we do not mean to entrench ourselves behind these general 
observations ; we farther assert that the progress of agriculture m 
the united kingdom has sustained no check from our importations 
of foreign grain, and would not be accelerated by the adoption of 
a more unsocial system of policy. The proof of the first part of 
this assertion lies in the universally admitted fact, that the price of 
grain has for many years been progressively rising ; in other words, 
that the demand has been increasing in a greater proportion than the 
supply: the excess of the sum of all the increments of the demand 
above the sum of all the increments of the supply, was and is a 
vacuum ready for the reception of whatever may be poured into 
it. ‘The vacuum, it may be thought, would have been greater, 
had there been no importation ; we will admit (though we do not 
believe) that it would ; what benefit would thence have resulted 
to us? Have we any reason to suppose that the greater vacuum 
would have been filled, when the smaller remains empty? The 
committee imagine, that the importation of foreign grain has, by 
occupying part of the channel, prevented our agriculture from 
flowing in so copious a stream as it otherwise would: how can 
such a notion be more satisfactorily refuted, than by showing that 
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the channel has never yet been full? That, let it be remembered, 
is not an opinion which they who differ from us are at liberty to 
controvert : it is a fact which they themselves admit, when they say 
that of late years the price of grain has been progressively advanc- 
‘ 


ing. 


1 Mr. Malthus, in the observations which he lately published on the 
effects of the corn laws, lays down a doctrine, which if true, tends to over- 
throw the argument that is here advanced. The doctrine is, (Observations 
page 20 ) “ that in all progressive countries the average price of corn is 
never higher than what is necessary to continue the average increase of 
produce,” whence it might be inferred that, had the average price of the 
last twenty years been less than it was, the progress of agriculture would 
have been retarded; and that, on the contrary, had the average been raised 
higher by the exclusion of foreign grain, the extension and improvement 
of our tillage would have been accelerated. Notwithstanding the reluctance 
which one naturally feels to differ from so high an authority, yet in the 
present case I cannot help suspecting that the doctrine of Mr. Malthus is 
somewhat erroneous. 

Let the population of a country be represented by a, and the amount of 
its agricultural produce by b. In d years let the population increase to 
a-+-“, and the agricultural produce to a Supposing the increase 

™ ™m 


a . 


n 


of population and of food to proceed equably during the whole period, the 
annual increment of the population will be ¢, and the annual increment of 
md 


the agricultural produce, _¢ . During the whole period, therefore, the 
mad nd 

average price of grain will be progressively rising, because the demand 

increases in a greater ratio than the supply. On the other hand, let the 

population and agriculture increase at the same rate. At the end of the 

period the population will be af. %, and the agricultural produce bo: 

™ m 


the annual increment of the former will be ¢, and of the latter . Now 
md md 


as the ratios of a to b, of at @ to by & , &c, are all equal to each other, 
md md 


the proportion of the supply to the demand continues the same during the 

whole period. The average price, therefore, will not rise, and will of conse- 

quence be much lower than when the annual increase of agricultural pro- 

duce was only a __insteadof 2. This proves that the price may be 
md nad md 


lower when agriculture is improving rapidly than when it is improving 
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To such views of the subject the committee have nothing to 
oppose, but the axiom in Political Economy, ([ quote the words 
of one of the witnesses,)—“ that demand is the parent of produc- 
tion ;” whence it is meant that we should infer, that non-produc- 
tion can proceed only from the non-existence of a demand. We 
should always be suspicious of imposture in pretended self-evident 
principles, which mask themselves under metaphors. That there 
will be no permanent production without permanent demand I 
allow: But that there can be no demand which does not cause 
a corresponding preduction, I deny; for demand is merely the 
motive to production, and not the immediately efficient cause. 

That the extension of our tillage has not been greater, is there- 
fore not to be ascribed to the want of a demand occasioned by the 
quantity of foreign grain in our markets: much less to the want 
of a profit sufficient to stimulate the farmers to exertion. The 
profit which induced them to cultivate the land actually under the 
plough, must have been an adequate incitement to them to endea- 
vour to supply the demand fully. It will perhaps be said that, had 
they done so, the markets would have been glutted. Our reply is 
ready,—that the markets, taking an average of the last twenty 
years, have never been full. The additional cultivation of which | 
| speak would not have glutted the market; it would only have 
prevented the supply from being deficient; it would not have 
lowered the prices of the time being, it would only have prevented 
them from rising higher. Neither would it have interfered with 
the extension of tillage in subsequent years ; inasmuch as it would 
not have lowered the profits of agricultural capital, or interfered 
with that gradual increase of population, which is at once the 
most blessed effect and the most powerful cause of an improving 
agriculture. In reasoning upon this subject, the committee and 
most of those who coincide in sentiment with them, seem to labor 
under a strange notion, that it is only increasing profits that can 
draw additional capital into any branch of trade, and that diminish- 
ing profits necessarily drive capital to seek some other employ- 
ment. So far is this notion from being agreeable to fact, that an 


slowly ; so that a diminution in the average price of corn does not neces- 
sarily occasion a slower rate of improvement. 
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influx of new capital into a particular line of commerce, and a 
diminution of the rate of profit, are two events which, every body 
knows, go usually hand in hand. 

Is it asked, whether, since we deny that agriculture has been 
checked by the importation of foreign grain, we are prepared 
to assert that its progress could not have been more rapid? We 
acknowledge that we are not. While we exult in the extension of 
our tillage, we allow that, were it not for certain obstacles, that 
extension might have been greater. But we look for those obsta- 
cles in a quarter very remote from that in which the gentlemen of 
the corn committee have been groping. Poor’s rates,—tithes,— 


the want of capital among farmers,—prejudices concerning the 


mode of cultivation,—the too general reluctance to grant leases, a 
reluctance proceeding sometimes from childish conceits of supe- 
riority, sometimes from a mistaken eagerness to protect the game, 
sometimes from electioneering views, sometimes from an apprehen- 
sion that tenants for a number of years would at the end of their 
terms leave the soil completely exhausted,—the negligence of 
many of our great proprietors, with the rigid severity of others,— 
the want of such a spirit among our gentry as would lead them to 
do something more than subscribe to farming societies, and buy 
or even peruse reports of boards of agriculfure,—the want of such 
a spirit and of such information, as would impel them to take an 
interest in the affairs of their own tenantry, to recommend and 
assist in carrying into effect plans of improvement suited to local 
circumstances, to encourage the enterprising farmer, and to look 
with coldness on those who, satisfied with gaining a scanty liveli- 
hood from the land which they rent, wili not exert themselves to 
better their condition ; these are the obstacles to the extension of 
our tillage, not any apprehension, that the grain, if produced, would 
not bring a sufficient price. 

As the progress of our internal agriculture has not been check- 
ed by the importation of foreign corn, we have little reason to 
expect that it will be accelerated by prohibitory or restrictive 
enactments. Such prohibitions and restrictions cannot be con- 
ceived to operate in any other way, than by diminishing the supply 
of the market; that is, by lessening the means of subsistence com- 
pared with the population of the country. ‘The effect of this 
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change in the proportion between the food and the number of the 
inhabitants, would be to raise the price of all the necessaries, con- 
veniences, and luxuries of life, to increase the poor’s rates, and 
to diminish the power of the capital by which the national industry 
is put in motion. These evils would be exasperated by the ten- 
dency of a prohibitory or restrictive policy to throw out of employ- 
ment all the manufacturers and artisans engaged in producing the 
articles which we exchange for foreign grain, and to render inac- 
tive, for a time at least, the capital which had been used to flow 
jn that direction. Such are beyond dispute the consequences of 
the measure, so far as it * shall have any operation. To which of 
them are we to be indebted for the encouragement of our tillage? 
To the decay of our manufacturers, or the increase of poor’s rates? 
To the miseries of our artisans, or to the losses of our capitalists? 
If such are to be the sources of public prosperity, ruin and mis- 
fortune must henceforth be words without signification. 

The only circumstance that gives the slightest countenance to the 
opinions of the corn-committee, is the increase which the adop- 
tion of their scheme would cause in the price of all the necessaries 
of life; and which, it is supposed, by affording larger profits, would 
supply new encouragement to agriculture. But here two things 
are taken for granted, the first of which relates to a point by no 
means well ascertained, while the second is directly contrary to 
truth. The one is, that a rise in the money price of corn increases 
the value of the surplus which remains after all the expences of 
growing the crop have been defrayed ; the other, that the advan- 
tage of the increased value of this surplus is the farmer’s. When 
corn sustains a permanent advance of price, the sale of a given 
quantity of it brings im a larger sum of money: but in opposition 
to this we must set the increased expence of producing the corn, 
and the diminished power of the sum by which the price received 
exceeds the cost; a diminution which must inevitably accompany 


* I add this limitation, to guard against an answer which the advocates 
of the proposed bill frequently make with an air of triumph to the objections 
of their adversaries. “The bill,” say they, “ will neither prevent nor dimi- 
nish your importations.” If so, it must have either a magical operation or 
no operation at all. 
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every rise in the price of the principal article of subsistence. [f 
these abatements are made, it is by no means clear that a high price 
of grain adds much to the value of the surplus, which remains after 
the expences incurred in bringing a crop to market are subtracted 
from the sum which we receive for it. Let us however admit that 
this surplus value is increased, still we deny that the benefit of it 
will belong to the farmer. For the surplus we speak of, is divid- 
ed into two parts ; the one of which goes to the proprietor, the 
other, to the cultivator of the soil. The part allotted to the culti- 
vator of the soil is no more than what is supposed sufficient to give 
him the usual profits of stock employed in agriculture: all the 
rest is retained under the denomination of rent by the land-holder. 
The increase, therefore, of the surplus adds nothing to the profits 
of the farmer, though it certainly tends to raise the rent and con- 
sequently the price of land." The inducement which it holds out, 
is not to vest capital in agriculture, but to employ it in the pur- 
chase of landed property; as if land in the united kingdom were 
a commodity, for which it is difficult to find purchasers. 

We have already stated, that the effect of the policy recom- 
mended by the corn committee will be to dimiuish the quantity of 
subsistence in the country. The consequence necessarily follows, 
that our population must suffer either a positive or a negative 
loss ; either it will become less than it now is, or it will be depriv- 
ed of the increase which it would otherwise have received. It is 
undoubtedly true, therefore, that by very heavy duties ‘on foreign 
grain you may compel the country to subsist itself; but this 
effect will probably be produced, not so much by the more rapid 
extension of tillage, as by the less rapid increase of population, 
The committee believe that, if their resolutions be adopted, a greater 
sale will be secured to our own agricultural produce: during a 


year or two, perhaps, it may be so: but ultimately we shall find, 
that we have narrowed, rather than enlarged, the limits of our 
market: Let us pass what laws we please, all men, who do not 
wish to depress the industrious part of society for ever, must hope, 
that the supply of corn will ere long come to bear the same pro- 


* This inference follows necessarily from the doctrine laid down by 
Smith, Book I. chap. XI. at the beginning. 
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portion to the number of inhabitants that it does at present; and 
then, as far as the encouragement of agriculture is concerned, mat- 
ters will be iu the same situation that they are now. I might even 
venture to say, that they will be in a less prosperous state. When 
a part ofthe population derives its subsistence from foreign coun- 
tries, the farmer feels assured that he can scarcely err in extending 
his tillage to the utmost possible point: for he knows that the 
additional quantity of agricultural produce which he may thus pour 
into the market, will occupy the place which was usually filled by 
importation. But when the produce of the country is fully ade- 
quate to the sustenance of the inhabitants, there is no longer a 
reservoir ready for the reception of any quantity of grain that may 
be raised beyond the ordinary amount of the crops. He is there- 
fore obliged to proceed with more caution. 

We have now shown, that all moderate men ought to be satisfied 
with the rate at which the agriculture of the empire is improving ; 
that whether the progress of improvement be, or be not, sufficient- 
ly rapid, it is not retarded by our importations of foreign grain, and 
would not be accelerated by the adoption of a more unsocial system 
of policy. Consequently, the plans of the corn committee, so far 
as they pretend to encourage agriculture, must be pronounced vis- 
ionary in their purposes, and nugatory in their provisions. 

Il. Restrictive or prohibitory laws are extolled by the com- 
mittee, not only as a source from which cultivation and fertility 
will flow forth over all the land, but as an infallible cure for some 
of the evils under which we are laboring. The evils specified are, 
the high price of grain, and its unsteadiness. Let us examine the 
statements of the report concerning the disease, its cause, and its 
remedy. 

‘The high price of corn, though sometimes profitable to the pro- 
prietor of land, is always to be regarded as a public misfortune. 
To a country, which, like England, carries on an extensive com- 
merce, it is peculiarly pernicious, on account of its tendency to 
raise the price of labor so far above the level of other nations, as 
to expose our manufactures to the risk of being undersold in every 
foreign market. I admit, therefore, the existence of the evil: but 
when the committee discovers the cause of the disorder to lie in 


Ce ee lle 
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eur importations of grain, and prescribes high duties as a specific 
remedy, I acknowledge that I think myself carried into the domin- 
ions of political quackery. From the cause assigned, I can derive 
no adequate explanation of the effects which are to be accounted 
for: and as to the proposed method of cure, it seems much better 
adapted to exasperate, than to alleviate the complaint. High 
prices indicate a deficient supply—when the supply is deficient, 
arich kingdom like Eugland endeavours to provide for its wants 
by making purchases in foreign countries; so that importation of 
grain, instead of being the cause, is the consequence, of high prices. 
Far from being a part of the evil, it is part of the means of relief. 
The only argument, which the committee mention in support of 
their paradox is, that, while we did not import, prices were low, 
and that they have been high throughout the whole series of years, 
during which we have proceeded on the opposite plan. Let the 
fact be granted : it proves nothing more than that the same circum- 
stances, which make corn dear, operate as motives to importation. 
Poor men live frugally—rich men, sumptuously ; who would thence 
conclude that frugality is the cause of poverty—and profusion, the 
sure receipt for becoming rich? Indeed, 1 can scarcely imagine 
how the committee could have fallen into so gross an error, had 
they attended to the nature of the thing, which the term importation 
denotes. Importation can do no more than augment the quantity 
of grain in the market, so that it must check, rather than promote, 
dearness. Some, indeed, may conceive that it lessens the internal 
supply ; but admitting that it does so operate, (though the reverse 
is what really takes place) the amount of the diminution, occasioned 
m the home-growth of the country, can at most only equal the 
quantity imported: thus the supply continues unimpaired, and of 
consequence no rise of prices can follow. Independently of all 
reasoning deduced from the nature of the subject, the mere inspec- 
tion of the documents which were laid before the committee, should 


have raised some doubts in their minds concerning the accuracy of 
their notions. The quantity of grain imported, from the end of 
the year 1802 to that of the year 1812, is less than the quantity 
imported in the ten years preceding; yet the average rate of the 
markets was higher during the former period than during the latter. 


No. VII. Pam. Vou. IV. N 
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Were importation the eause of hich prices, how comes it that the 
prices increase while the importations diminish ? 

The mistake, concerning the cause of the evil, has naturally pro- 
duced a corresponding error with respect to the proper remedy. 
Accordingly, we are told that if we impose additional restrictions 
on the importation of corn, the rate of our markets will quickly be 
reduced. But by what mysterious process restrictive evuactments 
are to bring about a consummation so devoutly to be wished, the 
committee have not deigned to explain, and we may well defy the 
most penetrating genius to discover. Prices can be lowered only 
by a more plentiful supply of the commodity: the warmest advo- 
cates of the principles of the report do not pretend, that their 
scheme could do more than canse the quantity of foreign grain, 
which is now annually consumed in Britain, to be supplanted by 
an equal quantity of grain produced at home : how then do they 
persuade themselves, that such a scheme would reduce the price 
of corn? 

It is fair, however, to observe, that such extravagant opinions 
are not uniformly entertained by the committee, but occasionally 
give way to a more rational mode of thinkmg. We have already 
seen, for instance, that the report professes to encourage agricult- 
ure by recommending a plan, which is expected to add to the pro- 
fits of the farmer by raising the price of his produce. ‘This incon- 
sistency of reasonmg is probably meant for ingenuity; and the 
gentlemen of the committee perhaps think, that they are entitled to 
no small praise for the agility with which their understandings rua 
in a retrograde direction just as well as forwards. That they pos- 
sess a harlequin nimbleness of intellect I admit: but I cannot 
help wishing that, in -so weighty a business, they had given us 
means to ascertain what their real sentiments are. At one time 
they tell us that their plan, if adopted, will secure higher prices to 
the farmer ; at another, that it will render corn cheaper :—what 
am I to believe? is the first suggestion a whisper, meant only for 
the land-holders? the other, a declaration to the people at large { 
was the committee itself bewildered ? or does it seek to bewilder 
those whom it ought to mstruct ? 

The fluctuation of the prices of grain is the second evil which 
the corn committee ascribe to our importations, and which they 
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propose to remedy by the adoption of an opposite plan of policy. 
But, unfortunately for them, and in direct contradiction to state- 
ments which Mr. Huskisson has more than once repeated in the 
House of Commons, the fluctuation was as great under the ex- 
porting system as it has been since we became an importing 
country. In 1689, the average price of the Eton quarter of wheat 
was 30s. in 1691; 34s. in 1698, 67s. 8d. in 1696, 71s. in 1700, 
40s. in 1704, 46s. 6d. in 1706, 26s. in 1709, 78s. 6d., or more 
than triple of what it was three years before. ‘Towards the mid- 
dle of the period, during which we were an exporting nation, the 
fluctuation is scarcely less considerable :—in 1728, the quarter of 
wheat cost 54s. Gd. in 1732, 26s. 8d. m 1735, 43s. When we 
approach the end of the period, the unsteadiness still continues :— 
in 1755 the price of the quarter of wheat was 33s. 10d. in 1757, 
60s. in 1761, 30s. Sd. in 1764, 46s. 9d. The fluctuation of the 
prices of grain, therefore, is not an evil peculiar to the present day, 
or the present system—in former times, and under an opposite 
system, it was felt as heavily as it is now. At depends, manifestly, 
on the different quantities of grain brought into the market in dif- 
ferent years, and not on the place from which the commodity is 
brought. If that portion of our annual consumption which comes 
from abroad is as steady as that which is furnished by our owa 
farmers ; if, when our own crops are deficient, our importations 
fall proportionally below their usual amount ; and if, when the 
former source of supply is uncommonly abundant, the latter rises 
above its general average in the same proportion ; then, the fluc- 
tuations of the price of grain will neither be greater nor less than if 
we derived all our food from our own soil. ‘They would, indeed, 
be aggravated, if the increase of importation in years of plenty, or 
its diminution in years of scarcity, exceeded the ratio of the corre- 
sponding increase or diminution of the produce of our internal 
agriculture. But this is so far from being the case, that the very 
reverse is what really occurs. In seasons of dearth our import- 
ations are larger than usual : in seasons of plenty, they are smaller. 
The importations in 1801, for instance, were equal in value to 
more than nine times the importations of 1803. The fluctuation, 
therefore, ef the price of grain is checked, not imcreased, by the 
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system on which we now act. If we wish to add to the evil, we 
have only to proceed on the suggestions of the committee. 

II. So much for the principles of the Report, considered as 
suggestions to direct us in the acquisition of farther good, or in the 
removal of some of the evils under which we now labor. ‘There is 
yet another bearing in which the subject must be contemplated :— 
from the whvle tenor of the report, as well as of the evidence given 
by the witnesses who were examined, the committee seem to have 


been strongly impressed with an apprehension that, unless the legis- 
lature interpose, the country will be deluged with an influx of 
foreign grain, which will reduce the price of corn so low as to 
prove ruinous to our internal agriculture. It is as a barrier against 


such a calamity, that restrictive enactments are principally recom- 
mended to our favor; and, indeed, if the apprehensions of so ter- 
rible a misfortune be well founded, the barrier can neither be made 
too strong, nor erected too soon. Let us, therefore, see whether 
we have any grounds of alarm; and if we find just cause of fear, 
let us then enquire whether the precautionary measure, recom- 
mended by the committee, will serve the intended purpose. 

The first reflection which suggests itself, when we consider this 
subject is, that no nation has yet experienced the fate with which 
we are supposed to be threatened. From no age, from no quarter 
of the globe, can a single imstance be adduced of a people ruined 
by commerce, of agriculture suppressed by immoderate purchases 
of foreigncorn. The fortunes of Italy seem, and only seem, to be 
an exception to the general rule. For though we would not assert 
that the vast stores of grain which were brought from the provinces 
to be distributed among the Roman people, had no share in pro- 
moting the desolation .of that beautiful and once well-cultivated 
country ; we may at least say, that this was but one amid a mullti- 
tude of unfortunate circumstances in the situation of Italy, and that 
importations, for which the consumer paid and the grower received 
little or nothing, are of a nature totally different from that com- 
merce in grain which is alleged to be pregnant with ruin to England. 
Predictions of distant political evils ought always to be regarded 
with suspicion; how much more, when the evil announced as 
approaching, is unparalleled in the history of the world. In such 
a case, the circumstances which excite the alarm should be uncom- 
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monly strong: but in the present instance, we shall find that they 
are more than usually weak. 

The evil apprehended is the decay of agriculture ; this decay is 
to be caused by a great reduction in the price of grain, and this 
reduction, by the vast quantity of foreign grain with which the 
English market is to be glutted. Let us then suppose the price of 
grain to be reduced, it does not follow that agriculture must 
decline. On the contrary, we ought to hail such an event asa 


most auspicious foretaste and presage of future prosperity ; since, 


in the imtercourse of nations, a commercial people can labor 
under no greater disadvantage than the low value of the precious 
metals. ‘The Committee themselves ought to join in exulting at 
so fortunate a circumstance. ‘They declare in their report * that 
ihe dearness of corn is a heavy evil, which they are most desirous 
to remove; can they then consistently believe that its cheapness 
is prejudicial to agriculture ? 

If they say that prices may be too low as well as too high, and 
that they are equally hostile to excess on either side, 1 must con- 
fess mysclf unable fully to comprehend their meaning. No pnce 
can be too low, except that which does not repay the expense of 
producing the commodity with some profit on the capital em- 
ployed. Now who will presume to fix the price, for less than 
which corn could not be produced? That price must at least be 
made lower than the lowest for which the commodity in question 
was ever sold; and even then, the estimation can be admitted only 
on the supposition, that it has already been produced for the least 
possible quantity of gold. Granting, however, that there is a price 
below which corn could not be grown, till this price be ascertained 
on sure principles, it is absurd to advert to it in our political 
reasonings, and still more so in our political schemes. Have the 
gentlemen of the Committee cleared up this pomt? Have they 
fixed the point on which all their cumbrous machinery must turn? 
If not, every measure, which they can coutrive, must be ridiculous ; 
for every such measure ought in strict propriety to be denominated 
“ A plan for preventing the price of corn from falling below au 
unknown sum,” 

The truth is, that not a low but falling price, is what the Com » 


Report, page $d and 7th. 
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mittee dread. Some of their most vehement partizans have declared, 
that the absolute sum which the farmer receives for his crops is of 
little importance, but that the gradual diminution of this sum 
during a series of years would inevitably reduce him to bank- 
ruptcy. Were wheat actually at 40s. per quarter, they admit it 
might continue at that rate without detriment to the agricultural 
interest ; but they maintain that during its fall from 80s. or 90s. to 
40s. all the capital employed in farming would be annihilated, and 
the cultivators overwhelmed in ruin, The plausibility of this 
reasoning | acknowledge; yet I am sure it is delusive, though it 
may pethaps be difficult to discern the precise poimt where the 
sophism lies. For if it be not delusive, we are bound to believe 
that the price of corn may rise, but must never suffer a permanent 
fall; and, if ever it seems on the eve of declining, that the legisla- 
tute must interfere to save us from so dire a misfortune. Suppose 
wheat to be sold during the first ten years of the next century at 
the average rate of 12/. per quarter, (the supposition is not absurd; 
did we judge from the past we might even call it probable,) then, 
according to the principles of the framers and advocates of the 
report, the agriculture of the country will be ruined, should wheat 
sell for no more than 9/. or 10/. per quarter, and Parliament will 
be called upon to shield the country from impending danger. 
Principles which involve so preposterous a consequence cannot 
be true. 

It is not, however, merely the extravagance of their consequences, 
which entitles us to affirm that these principles must be fallacious. 
We have proof still more decisivé. ‘The event to which the Com- 
mittee look forward with so much alarm, has already occurred, 
and yet brought upon us none of the evils with which it is suppo- 
sed to be pregnant.‘ From 1650 to 1700 the average price of 
wheat was 60s. 11d.; from 1710 to 1750, it was no more than 
36s. Here was a reduction much greater; I fear, than any that is 
likely to occur now, even in circumstances the most favorable: did 
it prove the ruin of the farmers? No; agriculture flourished 


* This statement I take upon the authority of Malthus, who in his Fssay 
on Population employs it to prove the necessity of imposing a violent check 
on importation, 
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more than it had done while the produce of the land was ex- 
changed for a greater weight of the precious metals. This appears 
to be a complete refutation of the apprehensions entertained and 
expressed by the Committee ; since it proves beyond the possibility 
of denial, that agricultural produce may suffer a considerable 
permanent’ reduction of price, without detriment to the cultivation 
of the soil. On so delicate a part of the subject, I would be 
diffident of any reasoning of my own; but here there is no opening 
by which reason can deviate into error. I merely state a fact; and 
either that statement is untrue, or the fears of the Committee are 
groundless. The only defence which they can set up is that our 
load of taxes renders our situation now so different from what it 
was formerly, that the precedents of past times are no longer appli- 
cable. ‘The taxes paid by the farmer certainly make part of the 
price of his commodity, and, as they increase, that part cannot 
fail to increase along with them. Since, therefore, they are now 
greater than they were between 1710 and 1750, it seems fair to 
conclude that wheat is not likely to fall so low as 36s per quarter, 
But that it ought not to fall considerably, because forsooth our 
public burthens are heavy, is an inference wholly unwarranted 
by the premises. Besides, if the farmer now pays a larger contri- 
bution to the government than he did 60 years ago, it is equally 
true that he paid much more between 1710 and 1750 than between 
1650 and 1700. In other words, the reduction in the price of 
grain took place under an increased and increasing load of taxation, 
(I might add, under increased and increasing rents) without any 
prejudice to agriculture. Consequently there can be no reason 
for imagining that a similar reduction at the present moment would 
be fatal to the interests of the farmer. * 


* I use the word “ permanent,” to distinguish such a lasting diminution 
of the average price, from that temporary fall which may be occasioned in 
particular years by unusually good crops. 

2 It would require a longer discussion than a performance of this kind 
will allow, to examine fully the question, Whether a high money price of 
grain is beneficial to the agricultural interest. The truth seems to be, that 
a high money price cannot be favorable to the extension of tillage, becanse 
it operates as a check upon the extension of manufactures, and that, though 
perhaps in a slight degree advantageous to the proprietor of land, it affords 
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But granting for a moment that a considerable reduction in the 
price of grain would be ruinous to the farmer, what reason have we 


no encouragement to the cultivator. At the same time I acknowledge, that 
where tillage wants due encouragement, an increasing price will supply the 
defect. But it is evident that if a high price be an evil, an increasing 
price (whatever its first effects may be,) must ultimately prove a source 
of calamity. 

As the price of grain is reduced, the expense of growing it is lessened in 
the same or nearly the same proportion. The prime cost of corn may be 
divided into seven parts: first, rent; secondly, labor; thirdly, purchase 
and maintenance of live stock ; fourthiy, the price of instruments of hus- 
bandry; fifthly, tithes and poor’s rates; sixthly, taxes; seventhly, profit on 

capital. The diminution of the price of food by increasing the power of 
money and consequently of capital, would in effect multiply the capital of 
the country, and by that means lower the usual rate of interest and profit. 
Thus the farmer would need neither so large a capital nor so high a rate of 
profit as at present ; so that the last of the above seven particulars woul 
be lessened in two ways. It is the same with poor’s rates; for as the sum 
granted to a pauper is usually proportioned to the price of wheat, this 
branch of expenditure, supposing the same quantity of relief to be adminis- 
tered at all times, would vary with the current price of grain. But we 
know that the nuinber of paupers is much smaller in seasons of abundance 
than in seasons of searcity ; consequently, as corn becomes €heap, the poor’s 
rates must be diminished in a still higher ratio. The valuation of tythes, 
together with the expense of purchasing and maintaining live stock, cnvnst 
but follow the fate of agricultural produce. Rents too should sufier a 
reduction equal to or even greater than that which the corn-market experi- 
ences: for of all the ingredients in the price of corn, rent is that which has 
the least right, and yet never fails to make the greatest struggle, to continue 
a fixed quantity. That part of the price of the cost of grain which arises 
from: taxation, though not susceptible of equally rapid diminution, would 
nevertheless be affected in a great degree ultimately, and even in some 
degree immediately. The price of labor too, as well as the cost of all the 
instruments of husbandry would gradually be lowered, though perhaps not 
immediately nor in the very same proportion with the diminished money 
value of agricultural produce. From a review of all these circumstances 
we are naturally led to conclude that 2 low money price of corn cannot be 
disadvantageous to the farmer. 

But the farmer and landlord are not the only persons who are supposed 
to suffer from the cheapness of grain: Mr. Malthus has made a very inge- 
nious attempt to prove, that the low price of that commodity is disadvanta- 
geous to those who live by the wages of Jaber. “If the laborers in twh 
* countries,” says he, (page 31 of his observations) “ weie to earn the same 
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to suppose such a reduction likely to take place ? Though we have 
now for many years been acting under a system of importation 
practically free, there never has been such an influx of foreign 
grain as to produce an excessive depression of the prices of the 
English market. On what grounds, then, does the Committee think 
itself entitled to say, that that will happen hereafter which has never 
happened hitherto. If the probable consequence of a free impor- 
tation is to bring the commodity to a ruinous and unnatural cheap- 
ness, it is surely strange that we should have drained the poisoned 
cup without experiencing the evils that must flow from such despe- 
rate imprudence. ‘The Committee seem to have forgotten that 
the system which they denounce is not an untried scheme of policy, 


the effects of which cannot be foretold, except from the principles 


of a theory perhaps inaccurately formed and applied without cau- 
tion. Though for more than 20 years our restrictive laws have 
been a dead letter, and the prices of grain much higher in England 
than on the continent, our agriculture has been prospering all the 
while. It is in vain to say, that the state of our foreign relations 


“ quantity of corn, yet in one of them the nominal price of this corn were 
“ twenty-five per cent higher than in the other, the condition of the labor- 
“ers where the price of corn was the highest, would be decidedly the best. 
“In the purchase of all commodities purely foreign; in the purchase of 
those commodities, the raw materials of which are wholly or in part foreign, 
and influenced in a great degree by foreign prices, and in the purchase of 
all home commodities which are taxed ard nut taxed ud valorem, they would 
have an unquestionable advantage. As one of the evils, therefore, attend- 
ing the throwing open our ports, it may be stated, that if the stimulus 
to population from the cheapness of grain should in the course of twenty 
or twenty-five years reduce the earnings of the laborer to the same quan- 
tity of corn as at present, at the same price as in the rest of Europe, the 
condition of the lower classes of people in this country would be deteri- 
“orated.” To the whole of this reasoning we may fairly object, that it 
procecds on two suppositions which can scarcely subsist together; the first 
that the money price of labor is ezactly proportioned to the money price 
of corn: the second, that there are many commodities the prices of which 
are not exactly proportioned to the price of corn. How can we pretend to 
make grain the strict standard of the price of labor, while we suppose it 
not to be a strict standard of many commodities in common use.. The fact 
is, that Mr. Malthus takes for granted that the real price of labor will be 
higher in the country where corn is dear, than in the country where it is 
cheap; that is, he assumes the very point which he professes to proves 
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kas given our farmers that protection which the legislature denied; 
for the political circumstances of the last four or five years (and their 
mfluenee, even during the time of their existence, in fettering im- 
portation, has been much exaggerated, our importations being 
greatest when we were most completely excluded from the conti- 
nent) can never explain, why we were not ruined in the course of 
the 15 preceding years. ‘Till the subversion of Prussia, the com- 
merce of the Bultic suffered no material interruption. Our present 
system, therefore, has been brought to the test of experience; and 
whatever be its merits or demerits in other respects, one thing at 
least is certain, that it did not produce that extreme cheapness of 
grain to which the framers of the Report look forward with so 
much dread. Extreme cheapness can be ranked only among its 
possible, not among its probable results, and probable events alone 
should determine the councils of the politician. If he sees an evil 
approaching, let him take timely precautions against it, but no 
folly can be greater than that of tampering with the public welfare 
by the habitual use of medicines to repel diseases, towards which 
there is no reason to believe we have any predisposition. When 
the interior of Germany shall be glutted with corn: when the 
shores of the Baltic and the Atlantic shall be crowded with grana- 
ries ready to disgorge their stores into the already overflowing 
market of England; then perhaps it may be time to consider 
whether it will not be prudent to fence ourselves round with res- 
trictive statutes. If, however, there is any moment when such 
statutes are less necessary than at another, it is surely the present. 
In the tremendous struggle which has convulsed the remotest 
extremities of Europe, the industry of the Continent has been 
extremely harassed, and its capital much impaired; so that ina 
competition with England, its farmers and manufacturers now 
labor under heavier disadvantages than they did before. Of late 
our importations of grain have been diminishing rather than in- 
creasing ; and it appears from the documents annexed to the report, 
that they are the greatest when the prices here are the highest : a cir- 
cumstance which entitles us to infer, that the quantity of corn 
brought from foreign countries depends more on the degree of 
scarcity in England than on the degree of plenty abroad. While 
we are thus situated, the interference of parliament cannot be 
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necessary. Is it at the moment of an American war that our 
farmers require artificial support against those of America, a sup- 
port which they never needed in time of peace? Is it when the 
wealth of the continent is most impaired, that its competition is 
most to be dreaded? What voice calls upon us to check by force 
the importations of grain, at the very time when they are sponta- 
neously diminishing? Or is the rapid improvement and extension 
of our tillage an invocation to the Houses of Parliament to inter- 
pose with their rolls of parchment, and save from ruin that agricul- 
ture which by its own inherent strength is at this moment striking 
its roots deeper, and florishing in greater health and beauty, than 
it ever did at any preceding period? 

There is one circumstance which in estimating the reasonable- 
ness of the Committee’s fears ought not to be overlooked. I mean 
the tendency of every diminution in the price of grain to put the 
British farmer on a more advantageous footing in his competition 
with the foreign grower. If the fall of the markets lessens the 
sum which the home-cultivator receives for his crops, it likewise 
diminishes his expenses : the foreigner, on the other hand, has the 
returns of his sales diminished, while his expenses continue un- 
altered. Hence it follows that if the foreign grower was unable 
to drive us from our own markets during a long period of high 
prices, he is still less likely to succeed when prices shall be 
reduced. 

The truth is, that the warmest advocates of the new bill do not 
sincerely apprehend any danger to our tillage from foreign compe- 
tition. If there is any rival to be dreaded, it is the Irish grower, 
who, besides a fertile soil, a propitious climate, cheap labor, mode- 
rate taxes, a free government, can, without difficulty, call in British 
capital to his aid and possesses the advantage of immediate vicinity 
to the British market. Either, therefore, the Committee think 
that the decay of the agriculture of England and Scotland is a 
matter of little importance, provided Ireland florish; or they 
believe that our rural industry"is exposed to no hazard from a free 
commerce in grain with the sister island. The first opmion they 
cannot entertain; for surely no man, however partial to Ireland, 
would seek to accelerate her improvement by sacrificing the tillage 
ef the greater half of the empire. ‘They must, therefore, be con- 
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vinced, that we have nothing to apprehend from any quantity of 
grain that the Irish grower can pour into the market—a conviction 
altogether incompatible with a sincere dread of the competition 
of the American or Polish cultivator. 

Since, therefore, we have no reason to believe, that perseverance 
in our present plan of policy will occasion any great reduction 
in the price of grain, or that such a reduction, if it did occur, 
would be injurious to our agriculture; the principles of the mea- 
sures recommended by the Corn-Commiitee must be acknowledged 
to be fundamentally erroneous. We may go further. Supposing 
the principles to be just, we may still assert that the measures are 
inadequate to the accomplishment of the purposed end. In making 
this observation, however, candor compels me to add, that of the 
four plans which the Committee have successively adopted, the 
first two, whatever their present operation might be, would in the 
course of time necessarily become eflicient. The circumstance 
which gives them this superiority over the resolutions which have 
been substituted in their stead, merits attention on account of the 
conspicuous light in which it exhibits the caution and foresight of 
the friends of restrictive statutes. ‘The circumstance is this,—that 
according to the mode of estimating the duties in the first two 
schemes, the price at which the burthens on importation begin to 
grow heavy, would be in a continual progress of increase, so that 
ultimately it would exceed any assignable sum. ‘To prove what I 
have just affirmed, [ shall indulge in a few remarks which relate 
more particularly to the second scheme, but apply with equal, or 
rather with augmented force, to the more ferocious provisions of 
the first. 

According to the second plan, the price at which the duties 
begin to grow heavy, is -ascertained by adding one-fifth to the 
average of the twenty preceding years. As these duties are im- 
posed with a view to secure a fair remuneration to the farmer, the 
rate thus obtained must be meant to be nearly the greatest point of 
depression to which the market is to fall. If it falls lower, the 
whole plan must either be laughed at as inefficient, or abhorred as 


an iniquitous contrivance for compelling the people to purchase 
their food at an extravagant price. But to show every indulgence 
to the committee, let the point, at which the duties begin to increase, 
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be only the average rate, not the minimum of the market. Let p re- 


present the average of the last twenty years; Then p + ” is the rate, 
vw 
below which corn cannot fall, without occasioning a rapid increase of 
duties on importation: that is, p +-2 may be made the repre- 
sentative of the average price of wheat during the present year. 
Next, to find the rate for the ensuing years, the average of the 
twenty years immediately preceding must be obtained: this 
average will no longer be p, for p is the average of the remaining 
nineteen years of that series of years which was first taken, and 
Pp . . . 
p + -; is the average of the twentieth. The average, therefore 


of this second series will be p + +— = p + *. By adding to 
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Let us now proceed to the third. The average of the twenty 


years immediately preceding the second was p + =~; but now 
the first of the twenty is to be thrown out to make way for the 


entrance of that second year: in other words, we throw out p, and 
take in lieu of itp + - a £? The excess of the latter quan- 
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The only circumstance which could invalidate these calculations 
would be, the fall of the average price of the year so low as to be 
less by one-sixth than that price which the committee wish te 
secure to the farmer. But the probability of such an event must 
not come within our contemplation ; because it would imply that 
the whole scheme is totally madequate to the purpose for which it 
is intended. If, therefore, the scheme were to be adopted, and 
were allowed to operate a sufficient length of time, the price of the 
quarter of wheat, at which importation might take place unencum- 
bered _ — duties, would at length be fixed at a sum equal 
to, or greater than, the amount of our present national debt. I do 
not say 6 this actually would happen if the second series of reso- 
lutions were now adopted; the evil would be too perceptible not 
to be removed ere it reached so enormous a height : but I main- 
tain, that the consequences which I have stated would imfallibly be 
produced by the operation of the measure during a sufficiently long 
series of years. 

The measure which is now in its progress through the legislature," 
is not liable to this objection ; for its details are so arranged that it 
promises to be totally inadequate to the end which it is meant te 
serve. That endis to prevent corn from becoming too cheap; 
which is to be effected by encumbering importation with such bur- 
thens as will put it out of the power of any person to obtain a 
profit by selling imported corn in the British market for less than 
the price, which appears to the committee to be the lowest that 
the British farmer can accept as an adequate recompense for the 


* Since this was written, it has been postponed for the present session, at 
least, 
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produce of his crops. This object, the committee think, will be 
accomplished by imposing on each quarter of imported wheat a 
duty equal to the excess of 87s. above the current rate of the 
market; for it is imagined that snch a duty will prevent impor- 
tation whenever the actual price shall descend to the level of the 
supposed minimum, and will consequently arrest all farther reduc- 
tion, unless our own crops shall prove so abundant as to be more 
than adequate to the demand. Such, we admit, will be the ope- 
ration of the duty, whenever the excess of 87s. above the current 
price, equals or exceeds the excess of the current price above the 
expense incurred in bringing the foreign commodity to our market ; 
because, in that case, the prime-cost of the grain when exposed to 
sale in England, equals or exceeds the price which will be received 
for it. But may it not happen, that the duty may be less than the 
difference between the current price and the expense of bringing 
the foreign corn into the English market? and if so, may not the 
importations still continue, and the price, already at the due mini- 
mum, be by that means further reduced, until our own agriculture, 
if the principles of the report are just, be plunged in irretrievable 
ruin? Wheat, it is said, of a superior quality to that of our own 
growth, may now be bought at Dantzic for 32s. per quarter. As 
to the expense incurred in importing it, great variety of opinion 
prevails: let it be taken at a very high estimation ; for instance, at 
15s. per quarter. Thus the prime cost of the commodity, when it 
arrives in England, will be 47s.: and, consequently, any quantity of 
it may be brought into our market; till the average price falls 
below 68s. ; for at 68s., the duty per quarter will be 19s., which 
added to the expense of the original purchase at Dantzic and the 
charges of importation, gives 66s. for the amount of the prime cost 
and duty, and leaves a profit of 2s. per quarter to the merchant. 
If, therefore, we take into consideration the superior quality of the 
Polish wheat, together with the probability that it may, on the ap- 
proaching period of peace and prosperity, be bought at a cheaper 
rate than now, and that the charges incurred in bringing it to an 
English port are overrated at 15s. per quarter, we must be con- 
vinced that the bill which is at present under the consideration of 
parliament, gives no security to the cultivator of the soil. If our 
farmers require protection, it must be a protection very differeat 
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from that which the committee offer: if our agriculture needs te 
be defended fromm foreign incursion, it must be by fortifications very 
different from those which the committee have planned. No re- 
strictive measure can be consistent with itself, unless the duty on 
importation be always precisely equal to the excess of the supposed 
minimum of the vear (in other words, the price which it is neces- 
sary to secure to the home grower) above the prime cost of foreign 
grain when it reaches an English harbour. If the duty is higher, it 
is a wanton and unjustifiable oppression of the people : if lower, it 
is totally inefficient. The lowest price, therefore, which corn 
ought to bear in our own markets, and the expense incurred in 
growing it in the exporting country and bringing it hither, are the 
limits by which the magnitude of any protecting duty should be 
bounded and determined. Until these limits are ascertained, every 
measure that can be proposed must be the work of conjecture. 
Have they been ascertained by the gentlemen of the corn-commit- 
tee? Towards one of the limits, the prime cost of imported grain, 
they seem not to have turned the slightest attention: and, with re- 
spect to the other, they have done worse than nothing ; for what 
they have done has been done arbitrarily. ‘They made their estimate 


and constructed their scale of duties at random: at least, if they pro- 


ceeded on any certain grounds, they never condescended to say 
what these grounds were. ‘The cautious and accurate adjustment 
of means to ends, which should mark every act of legislation, is 
here altogether wanting ; nor do we find a single trace of that per- 
spicuous statement of the principles of the measure, which should 
accompany every plan that is proposed to the consideration of a 
popular assembly. 

A body of men, with you, Sir, at their head, came forward de- 
claring, ‘that you are resolved to secure a certain price to our 
farmers; that they may go on to cultivate the soil without fear.” 
Can you name, I pray you, the price which you have secured to 
them ?—Can you name the price which you meant to secure to 
them ?—Is it 87s. per quarter ?—Is it 80s. ?—Is it 70s. ?——Or is it 
63s.? You can return no answer. You neither know what you 
have done, nor what you mean to do: you have secured to the far- 
mer—an uncertainty. But were the proposed regulations such as 
to hinder the markets from falling below that poiut at which further 
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depression would become injurious to agriculture, still, any scale of 
graduated duties‘like that which is now under consideration, must, 
from its very nature, involve injustice. When you have fixed the 
point at which the home-grower is to be protected, erect there an 
effectual barrier against further imposition; but so long as the rate 
of the market is above this point, no principles whatever, not even 
your own, can justify you in throwing any obstacles in the way of 
the commerce in grain. Suppose, for instance, that 72s. ought to 
be the minimum of the quarter of wheat, and that a duty of 15s. is 
sufficient to prevent the competition of the foreign grower from 
depressing the current price below 72s.; what purpose is served 
by the duties of 14s. 13s. 12s. &c. which are exacted while grain 
bears a higher price than that which is supposed to be necessary 
for the home cultivator? The duty of 15s. does not operate more 
powerfully in consequence of being preceded by a series of lighter 
duties, which are confessedly not necessary to the reasonable 
interests of the farmer; which must be injurious to the people, and 
which can be profitable to the exchequer alone. The contrivance 
of a graduated scale may, no doubt, retard the fall of the market- 
priceto 72s. But this is an effect which the committee themselves 
must lament : 72s. is supposed to be the rate; below which, the 
markets cannot descend without occasioning loss to the cultivator of 
the soil. They, therefore, wish to prevent the quarter of wheat 
from selling for less than 79s. But this is all at which they pro- 
fess to aim ; they cannot, without the grossest inconsistency, seek 
to oppose any hindrance to importation, while the actual prices are 
above 72s. On what pretence, then, can duties be exacted, when 
the current rate of the market is 78s. or 80s.? For this reason, 
among others, a scheme, such as that of Mr. Foster’s, fixing a point 
below which importation is absolutely prohibited, and above which 
importation is left entirely free, has always appeared to me, not 
indeed less pernicious than the plan adopted in the present bill, 
but much Jess contradictory to the principles on which the com- 
mittee proceed. 

In the course of some of the observations which I have made, I 
have occasionally spoken of the schemes of the partizans of re- 
striction as tending to fix a minimum price of corn. This is a 
charge which never fails to excite the indignation of the agricultural 
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party: it is founded, they say, on the grossest misconception, or the 
most shameful misrepresentation, and is fit only for children to 
utter and for fools to believe: yet nothing seems more plain than 
that the measure which they promote, if it seeks to produce any ef- 
fect, must aim at establishing a minimum. That it is intended to 
render importation below a certain point impracticable, cannot be 
denied ; for if such be not its purpose, what account can be given 
of it? what views can be ascribed to it? Now, in a country situ- 
ated like Britain, a law fixing a price below which importation is 
in effect prohibited, either establishes a minimum, or is guilty of a 
gratuitous oppression of the people. What, indeed, is the purport 
of the law, if not to prevent grain from selling for less than an 
assumed sum? If corn grown at home may be sold for less than the 
price at which importation is to cease, the prohibition is useless 
and unreasonable. Such a permanent reduction, however, in the 
rate of the markets is not likely to happen, since it could arise only 
from a glut occasioned by too rapid an extension of our tillage, 
For these reasons I do not hesitate to affirm that a law, which at- 
tempts to protect our agriculture by rendering impertation in 
any case impracticable ; establishes, and must be meant to estab- 
lish, a minimum price of grain. 1 am aware that a triumphant ap- 
peal may be made to the history of the latter half of the seventeenth, 
and the former half of the eighteenth century, when the average 
price of grain was much lower than that at which the high duties 
equal to a prohibition commenced. But why was it lower? Be- 
cause the corn laws of that period were extravagantly oppressive. 
Instead of professing to yield only necessary protection to the 
farmer, they, in effect, prohibited importation till corn rose to a 
famine price. Such laws, 1 acknowledge, do not fix a minimum; 
for no human perverseness can perpetuate famine ; and if the legis- 
lature refuses to allow us food, nature will graciously interfere in 
our behalf by diminishing our numbers, ‘The charge of attempting 
to fix a minimum, can be made only against the more gentle and 
more innocent class of restrictive statutes : it is a charge which the 
resolutions at present patronized by the corn-committee cannot 
escape, unless it be granted that they are oppressive or absurd. 
A bill for establishing a minimum price of grain—A bill for doing 
nothing—A bill for harassing the laborious part of the community 
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—These are appellations, one or other of which the law now ia 
agitation must adopt. 

To remove the apprehensions which the committee entertain, 
that unless parliameut interfere to restrain importation, our agricul- 
ture will be ruined by the extreme cheapness of corn, I have en- 
deavoured to establish three propositions: First, that we know 
from experience that a very great reduction in the price of grain 
does not necessarily occasion the decay of agriculture. Secondly, 


that such a reduction, whether ruinous or not, is at present far from 
being a probable event. Thirdly, that the plan proposed by the 
committee will not (unless by accident) prevent grain from selling 
for less than what, in their estimation, should be its lowest price. 
I now proceed a step further, and assert that every measure which 
pretends to protect the farmer by hindering corn from falling below 


agiven price, must, from its very nature, be inefficient. Let us 
suppose that 80s. is a fair price of an average crop, and that in 
consequence of legislative contrivance, the market cannot fall 
lower. Let a bad season now come, in which the produce is 
diminished by one fourth of its usual amouut: the grower, to make 
his ordinary profits, ought to have 106s. 8d. secured to him: if he 
receives less, he is wronged ; aud, according to the principles of 
the committee, immediate steps should be taken to redress the evil, 
lf wheat, in consequence of large importations, should sell for no 
more than 84s. per quarter, agriculture sustains the same injury as 
if in a common year the markets were to fall to 63s. If protection 
is requisite in the latter case, it is equally necessary in the former ; 
nay, much more necessary, for the importations are likely to be 
larger when the price of the commodity is high than when it is 
depressed. ‘The legislature, which wishes to be uniform and con- 
sistent in its schemes for defending agriculture from the rough 
vicissitudes of human affairs, will not be satisfied with ensuring to 
the farmer a moderate price in years of abundant or moderate sup- 
ply, but will be equally scrupulous in years of scarcity to raise the 
price in proportion to the diminished produce of the crops. Thus, 
it appears, that if there is any price, below which parliament should 
not allow the markets to fall, there is no price so high as to render 
legislative interference unnecessary. It is not merely the present 
scheme which is to be pronounced inefficient, every plan proceed- 
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ing on the supposition that the importation of grain ought to be 
burthened with high duties when the current price is low, and that 
no duties, or such only as are very.moderate, are requisite, when 
the current price is high, must be condemned as a loose and jll- 
compacted structure resting on a foundation of sand, 

Some will, perhaps, object to these reasonings, that if pushed to 
their utmost length, they represent all parliamentary interference 
as ineffectual ; since it is impossible to frame a bill, which shall 
regulate importation, not merely according to the price of grain, 
but according to thet price compared with the greater or less pro- 
duce of the crops. Whether this inference is fairly deducible from 
the foregoing premises, I will not now enquire; it is sufficient to 
say, that it does not impugn any of the positions which we have 
maintained. For surely it is not absurd to deny, that parliament 
is omnipotent, or to assert that there are matters in which nature 
allows rulers the power only of doing evil, and where she so cir- 
cumscribes their influence, that laws made with the best intentions 
can be productive of nothing but mischief. 

1V. There is another point of view from which the committee 
have contemplated the importation of foreign grain, and from 
which they have denounced their anathema against it. “ Let the 
check,” say they, “ which our agriculture has received, and the 
ruin with which it is threatened—let the distress occasioned by the 
fluctuation of the price of grain in our markets—let these evils, 
with all the calamities that flow from them, be for a moment for- 
gotten; yet there are other ills which must be admitted to exist, and 
to originate, from the system of policy, which we are at present 
pursuing. Behold a considerable proportion of our people de- 
pending: for their daily food on foreign lands—behold immense 
sums of money, which -had we legislated wisely, would have been 
expended in the cultivation of our own fields, taken out of the 
kingdom, and employed in fertilizing the plains of Germany and 
America. Such a state of things cannot be desirable ; it must be 
terminated ; and there is no way in which it can be brought toa 
termination more quickly, than by passing an act conformable te 
the resolutions which we have drawn up.” 

In order to judge of the fairness of such representations, it will 
be proper to observe, that with respect to the proportion between 
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the population of a country, and the food it produces, there are 
three situations in which a state may be placed.—First, The 
agricultural produce may exceed the hume consumption. A 
country so circumstanced may be in the road of prosperity, but is 
evidently far from having arrived at that point of improvement to 
which it is capable of attaining —Secondly, ‘The agricultural pro- 
duce may equal the consumption. ‘This must be allowed to bea 
more advanced stage of improvement than if part of the corn were 
exported. A country which grows a given quantity of grain must 
be richer, more populous, and more powerful, when it contains all 
the consumers of its agricultural produce within its own boun- 
daries, than when a considerable portion of its produce is exported 
ad nconntries, to be there exchanged for articles of luxury 
or convenience. But there is a third situation, which marks a still 
greater height of public prosperity. A nation, outstripping all 
their rivals, may carry commerce and manufactures to such an 
extent, that their population may not only consume the produce of 
a great and increasing agriculture, but may even demand large im- 
portations of grain. In this situation Britain is now placed. We 
manufacture for the whole world ; and the consequence is, that our 
manufacturig population is partly subsisted on the corn of those 
countries, which purchase the productions of our arts. We have 
imported corn for the last fifty years, not because our tillage has 
been retrograde, or stationary, or slowly progressive, but because 
our commerce and manufactures have increased with unparallelled 
rapidity. ‘These manufactures are distributed in three ways—oue 
part supplies our home demand, and a second is exchanged for 
such foreign productions, subservient either to convenience or to 
luxury, as are here in request. After our market is filled with our 
own manufactures, and such foreign articles as custom or caprice 
has taught ys to value, our merchants find that there is still a 
demand for our woollen cloths, our muslins, and our hardware, 
but that the price cannot be paid in any other commodity than 
grain. Why is this additional branch of commerce to be deemed 
prejudicial to the public welfare? It calls forth au additional quan- 


tity of industry ; and its only sin is, that its payments are made in 
corn instead of wine or tea. ‘To prohibit -or restrain the importa- 
lion of grain, is to fill up or narrow one of the streams through 
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which the commerce and manufactures of Britain flow. Its ten. 
dency is to diminish our population, not to add to the number of 
our farmers; to check the extension of our trade, not to promote 
the extension of our agriculture. They who reason on this subject 
frequently talk as if the point at issue were, whether is it to be 
desired that the united kingdom should produce corn sufficient for 
the supply of sixteen millions of inhabitants, or for the supply of 
seventeen millions: The real question, however, is, whether shall 
the united kingdom contain sixteen millions of inhabitants and pro- 
duce food sufficient for that number? or shall it, in addition to 
these sixteen millions, contain another million of manufacturers and 
artisans, who derive their subsistance from abroad? Our importa- 
tions of grain, therefore, instead of being an evil, are the effect and 
the symptom of commercial prosperity. 

The danger which some people descry in the dependance we 
thus have on foreign nations for part of our subsistence, is wholly 
chimerical. Importation is to all practical purposes as certain a 
resource as internal growth; and the quantity of foreign corn used 
in Britain appears so small, when compared with the whole con- 
sumption of the country, that were it totally withheld from the 
market, the distress which would follow would not be a twentieth 
part of what is occasioned by a harvest less productive than usual. 
The average value of the annual importations of every species of 
grain for the last 21 years is scarcely 2,800,000/.; so that taking 
the average price for the same period at 77s. Sd., the whole quan- 
tity of grain annually imported is little more than 700,000 quaiters. 
In an unfavorable season the crops are often deficient by one-fourth 
or one-fifth. How insignificant, comparatively speaking, is the 
deficiency of 700,000 quarters in a country, which, to say nothing 
of the immense number of quadrupeds that live wholly or partly 
on grain, contains seventeen millions of human beings? Yet that 
is the greatest extent, the most frightful aspect of the danger appre- 
hended. Small as the danger is, the probability that we shall ever 
need to encounter it is still smaller. An external check on our 
importations can arise only from two causes—a general scarcity 
throughout the world, or a general combination against us. The 
first of these events is certainly less probable than a casual failure 
of our own crops; and to satisfy ourselves of the improbability 
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of the second, we have only to recollect from how many countries 
the foreign grain which we consume is brought. Norway, Den- 
mark, Sweden, Russia, Poland, Prussia, Germany, Holland, 
Flanders, France, the United States, our North American colo- 
nies—these are the countries, whose corn we purchase ; and who 
will veature to affirm, that the union of all these, to harass and 
distress us, is an event so probable, that parliament ought to legis- 
late on the supposition of its speedy occurrence ? 

But why, say the committee, do we expend three millions an- 
nually in the improvement and cultivation of foreign countries, at 
the loss of a similar extent of improvement and cultivation m our 
own? ‘Fhe expenditure here complained of is the 53 millions, 
which is the value of the foreign grain that we nmported between 
1791 and 1812. On this principle, therefore, all importation must 
be a ruinous expense, and commerce, instead of being the source 
of riches, is the cause of poverty. The only justification which 
the committee can alledge in behalf of their opinion is, that not 
the expenditure, but the mode of the expenditure, is what they 
deem prejudicial : they would not be dissatisfied, if we imported 
wines and baubles to the same amount, because they are aware that 
to export, without importing, is impossible; it is our folly in pur- 
chasing what is really useful that rouses their displeasure. As to 
their declamation concerning the impolicy of spending our money 
in promoting the agricultural industry of foreign nations, it is 
scarcely worthy of notice. It is for our own benefit, and not for 
that of Germany and America, that we buy their corn; and foreign- 
ers have as much reason to say, that they abuse their wealth in 
supporting our manufactures, as we have to imagine, that it is by 
our wealth that their fields are rendered more productive. If we 
think that their agriculture is promoted at our expense, because we 
purchase part of their crops, they may fairly assert, that it is not 
our own wealth, but the money of those who have bought our 
hardware and our woollen and cotton cloths, that has made the 
manufactures and commerce of England florish so vigorously. 
It is foreign capital that supports the establishments of Sheffield, 
of Leeds, of Manchester, and of Glasgow, in the same sense that it 
is British capital that promotes the cultivation of the Russian and 
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German capitals. I acknowledge that the demand of our market 
must quicken the progress of foreign agriculture, but in no other 
way than the demand on the Continent for our manufactures fosters 
and encourages our commercial industry. Commerce, indeed, 
must always be a reciprocation of benefits. If we hunt after some 
branch of commerce, which shall be beneficial to us and to none 
else, we seek what we shall never find, and may rejoice if we escape 
the- universal contempt due to such illiberality in the universal 
ridicule which our folly deserves. The trade of England has given 
her a grandeur in the scale of European nations, and a weight in 
European politics, which she did not possess before. But she has 
not gained her elevation by enriching her own people, while she 
impoverished the rest of the world. Her commerce has not been 
more beneficial to herself than to the nations with whom she traded. 
But her half of the advantages resulting from it is concentrated 
wholly within herself ; the other half, belonging to those with 
whom she has maintained commercial intercourse, is scattered over 
every quarter of the world; over Asia, Africa, and America, as 
well as over Europe, and over every state in Europe, from Norway 
to Turkey, from Russia to Portugal. It is this that has raised her 
to her present pre-eminence. If other kingdoms have not increased 
equally in wealth and power, the reason is, not that they have 
traded with her, but that their trade has been less extensive than 
hers, ; 
These observations appear tome to show so plainly the futility of 
the notions entertained by the committee, that it is scarcely neces- 
sary to add, that though it were true, that we spend two or three 
millions annually on the improvement and cultivation of foreign 
countries, yet it would not be to the loss of a similar extent of 
improvement and cultivation at home. The inhabitants who derive 
their food from abroad, have been shown to be an extra popula- 
tion, which, but for our importations of grain, would never have 
subsisted. Had we been limited to the supplies which our own 
soil affords, our population would have increased less rapidly. At 


present I say nothing of the apparent absurdity of supposing, that. 


our agriculture has been retarded by the partial supply of the 
market by foreigners, when the gradual rise of the prices proves 
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that our own crops have not been adequate to that part of the de- 
mand, which remained to be answered by their produce.* 


s Asto the claim of right, which some of the gentlemen of the committee 
have advanced, pretending that the farmer is entitled to be put on an equal 
footing with the manufacturer, and that it is unjust, while we impose re- 
straints on every other branch of trade, to leave the commerce in grain free; 
I bave taken no notice of it, because it has no close connection with the 
essence of the subject. It is merely an argumentum ad hominem; that is, 
satire, not argument. The question at present is, how shall we best pro- 
mote the general prosperity ; not what regulations concerning agriculture 
will be most similar to the statutes which are in force respecting manufac- 
turers. If it were worth while to enter into a minute examination of the 
claim here alledged, we should find that it involves the denial of almost 
every fundamental maxim of political economy. Without entering into any 
lengthened discussion, I shall merely state a few remarks without subjoin- 
ing any illustration.—1. The doctrine maintained by the committee is, that 
because the farmer imagines that he is obliged to buy a few articles at a 
monopoly price, he ought for that reason to receive a monopoly price for. his 
whole crop.—2. We have already proved, that laws such as that which is 
now in agitation are favorable to the land-holder, not to the farmer, and seek 
to secure not a due rate of profit on the capital employed in agriculture, 
but a high income from the capital invested in the purchase of land.—s, 
Many of the duties on foreign manufactures have been imposed, rather as a 
convenient source of revenue, than with a view to prevent them from coming 
into competition with the products of our own industry. Is it possible that 
we could be undersold in the towns of England by those, who are unable to 
withstand our competition even in theirown markets?—4. There is reason 
to believe, that the foreign manufactures sold in England bear as high a 
proportion to the quantity of home-made manufactures which we use, as our 
importations of foreign grain, to the amount of the agricultural produce of 
our own soil, These two latter observations show, that the existing laws, 
with whatever intention they might be made, do not give the manufacturer 
any artificial advantage over the farmer.—5. Regulations, which may be 
applied to the generality of manufactories, without any wide-spreading 
injury, cannot be extended to corn, without producing the worst conse- 
quences; for arise in the money price of corn speedily affects the price of 
every thing else, whereas woollen cloth, or hardware, may become dearer, 
without being followed by any sensible effect of this kind.—6. The laws 
relating to commerce have been either favorable or prejudicial to our manu- 
facturers. If prejudicial, it would be madness to extend them to agriculs 
ture; if favorable, to extend them is unnecessary. For in whatever degree 
they have promoted our commercial prosperity, in the same degree must 
they have encouraged agriculture, both by occasioning an increased demand 
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Of the supporters of the bill, there are some who think that the 
market-price of grain will always be above the point at which the 
proposed duties will operate as a restraint on importation ; and who 
therefore imagine, that they may with perfect safety vote for reso- 
Jutions, which will be followed by no consequences either good or 
bad. This, however, is a principle on which no conscientious 
legislator can proceed. The measure is meant by its framers to 
have an active operation, and no man is entitled to judge of it on 
the contrary supposition. Granting that for the present it will be 


for agricultural produce, and by augmenting the disposable capital of the 
pation. As to the accusations which are so frequently brought against com- 
merce, “ as taking an unnatural quantity of capital from the land,” it is 
not easy tocomprehend them. The capital created by commerce, but em- 
ployed in agriculture, is probably much greater than that which manuface 
tures borrow from agriculture. Look to our immense foreign trade, which 
no acts of parliament can support ; here is an ocean of capital, which is not 
prevented by any artificial obstacle from flowing over the soil of the united - 
kingdom. If men prefer trade to the avocations of the farmer, the grounds 
of their choice are not obscure. The merchant has no landlord to deprive 
him of a fifth, or perhaps a third part, of the gross produce of his industry, 
and his capital. The dubious gains and losses of trade present a much 
stronger allurement to an active spirit, than the calm of a country life, 
where little is tu be feared, and little is to be hoped. Not to mention that 
commerce, from its very nature, seems better fitted than agriculture for 
being conducted ona large scale. Many foreign merchants invest two or 
three hundred thousand pounds in their trade, and personally superintend 
the whole: it would be difficult to conceive how one man, or one company, 
eould employ an equal sum in the operations of husbandry. If the capital 
directed towards agriculture is less than it ought to be, the blame must not 
be laid on a want of disposable capital occasioned by the strong attractions 
of commerce. We see land-holders, who at the same time possess im- 
mense personal property ; why is not this property employed in improving 
the cultivation of the country? Indeed, the diminution of the national debt, 
er even a temporary repose from any new loans, such as have been annually 
necessary for the last twenty years, by taking away the opportunity of dee 
riving a sure income from capital, without putting it out to any employment, 
promises to do more for agriculture than could be done by ten thousand acts 
of parliament. 

I should scarcely have taken notice of the claim of right advanced by 
the committee, had it not received some countenance from the observations 
of Mr. Malthus, in the 33d page of his observations, 
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merely a dead letter, who will venture to affirm that it may not, ere 
many years elapse, in consequence of such changes in the circum- 
stances of the country as are within the sphere of probability, be-, 
come mischievously active? Or if the details of the plan are so 
very absurdly arranged as to render it, not only now, but for ever, 
incapable of either promoting or obstructing the public prosperity, 
is it a matter of indifference, whether false and impolitic principles 
shall, or shall not, derive from the concurrence of lords and com- 
mons the most venerable earthly sanction that we know? Is it a 
trifle to pervert and disavow the fundamental truths of legislation, 
to add another pillar to the throne of prejudice, and to leave to 
future parliaments a precedent of folly, which they may carry to 
still greater lengths? Why, we may at least ask, is parliament to be 
harassed, and the country filled with alarm, when all would else 
be joy, merely that another statute may slumber among the mould- 
ering records of the nation ? 

In determining, therefore, on the measure recommended by the 
committee, we must not proceed on any notion of its probable in- 
efficiency, but must look to the general expediency of restraining 
by law the importation of foreign grain, and to the individual merits 
of the law now under consideration. We have surveyed the sub- 
ject in these two views ; and in both we have found, that the reso- 
lutions which have been laid before the House of Commons are at 
open variance with themselves and with sound policy. We have 
endeavoured to show, that legislative interference was never more 
unnecessary than at present ; that it cannot accelerate the extension 
and improvement of our tillage; that it can neither reduce the 
process of grain, nor render them more steady; that agriculture 
has no need of artificial protection, and if it had, that it could 
never derive effectual aid from laws, whose only aim is to prevent 
corn from falling below a given price; that even admitting the 
policy of such laws in general, the scheme now proposed is so ill 
digested, that if carried into effect, it would not operate (unless 
accidentally) to maintain the price ef corn at the desired level; 
and finally, that the importation of grain, far from being in itself 
an evil, or a source of impoverishment, is as beneficial a branch of 
trade as any other, and is injurious neither to the independence, 
nor to the wealth, nor to the agricultural welfare of the country. 
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Thouzh the principles developed in the report seem to flow from 
partial and delusive views of the interests of the proprietors of 
land, and though the restrictive enactments which it recommends, 
are calculated to secure some short-lived advantages to that class 
of the comniunity, at the expense of the general welfare ; yet I 
would be far from insinuating, that the gentlemen of the corn 
committee are disposed to offer up the public prosperity as a sacri- 
fice on the altar of private emolument. They no doubt wish to 
prevent the rent of land from falling, perhaps they would not be 
displeased to see it rise still higher ; but they are convinced that 
the measures which would accomplish either of these ends, would 
at the same time promote, the most important of our national in- 
terests. Jn entertaining such a belief, they appear to me to err 
grossly. ‘Their error, however, ought not to be imputed to unge- 
nerous motives, when an adequate cause for it is to be found in the 
darkness and perplexity of the subject. So great are the difficul- 
ties which embarrass the understanding in the investigations of 
political economy, that error is here less shameful, though more 
mischievous, than in any other department of knowledge. The 
facts, which form the subject of this science, (those which it aspires 
to explain, as well as those on which its explanations are founded,) 
are not, like the phenomena about which the philosophy of matter, 
or of mind is conversant, individual events ; but rather the results 
in each case of a multitude of separate facts, so various, that to 
ascertain the single items of the account, demands no slight exer- 
tion of reason, and so numerous, that to find the sum total of the 
whole, a degree of intellectual patience is requisite, which no man 
can be certain of possessing. Even after facts are ascertained, the 
political inquirer encounters almost insuperable difficulty in tracing 
them upwards to their proper origin, or downwards to their proper 
effects. For the events of which it is his province to judge, often 
unfold themselves so slowly, and are so blended with extraneous 
occurrences, that he finds himself unspeakably perplexed in refer- 
ring consequences to their true cause, especially when that cause is 
immersed in a crowd of circumstances, which, for any thing that 
he can discover, may have had an important influence in modifying 
its operation. With the light of experience rendered thus dim by 
the confused refractions of tle medium through whicii it is trans- 
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mitted, we need not be surprised, if the understanding should oe- 
casionally find itself unequal to the performance of its double task. 
I say its double task—for as political measures do not operate in 
one direction only, and do not cease in their operation when their 
first effects are produced, he who reasons concerning them must 
both look far forward, and exteud his views widely on every side. 
If he fails either to trace consequences to the termination of the 
chain, or to tra¢e them in every direction, he can have no certainty 
of the soundness of his conclusions. Where truth is so difficult 
to be discovered, no person can be sure that he has not unwarily 
deviated into some error. 

Let me, therefore, admit that every thing, which I have hitherto 
stated is erroneous; and adopting the views and feelings which 
actuate you and the other members of the committee, let me trace 
the consequences, which, according to your own principles, must 
flow from the operation of the proposed measure. I am now to 
grant, that the support of our agriculture requires the price of 
corn in the British market to be so much above the general level 
of Europe, that nothing but restrictive enactments can save us 
from a ruinous influx of foreign grain ; and [ am to admit the pro- 
priety of keeping up the price of agricultural produce to the 
necessary point, by erecting barriers against the dreaded evil. * 


1 “ If the whole of the difference,” says Mr. Malthus, “ of raising corn 
in this country, and in the corn countries of Europe, was occasioned by 
taxation, and the precise amount of that taxation as affecting corn could be 
clearly ascertained, the simple and obvious way of restoring things to their 
natural level, and enabling us to grow corn as ina state of perfect freedom, 
would be to lay precisely the same amount of tax on imported corn, and 
grant the same amount in a bounty upon exportation. Dr. Smith observes, 
that when the necessities of a state have obliged it to lay a tax upon a home 
commodity, a duty of equal amount upon the same kind of commodity 
when imported from abroad, only tends to restore the level of industry, 
which had necessarily been disturbed by the tax.” 

This statement is both vague and inaccurate, and the authority of Dr. 
Smith is misapplied.—1. The statement is vague, because it proceeds on the 
supposition that “things are restored to their natural level,” when our 
agriculture is freed from all accidental disadvantages, and is allowed to re- 
tain all accidental advantages in its competition with fdreign countries. . If 
the English farmer enjoys the benefit of a more certain freedom, and greater 
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For how many years are these barriers, or others of a similar 
nature, to subsist? You must answer—* Till high prices cease to 


security of property, than the Prussian, he has no right to demand to be 
delivered from the pressure of taxes, which are the usual concomitants of 
political liberty.—2. The statement is inaccurate. For if the amount of 
taxation affecting corn were ascertained, yet, according to the principles of 
Mr. Malthus himself, things would not be restored to their natural state by 
laying the same amount of tax on imported corn. Let the prime cost of 
the quarter of grain in Prussia be 30s, in England 50s., of which 10s. is 
caused by taxation. It would not be fair to impose a duty of 10s. on grain 
imported from Prussia, because that grain must previously have paid taxes 
to the government under which it was produced. Those taxes may no 
doubt be less in their amount than ours; but it would not even be fair to 
impose a duty on importation equal to their difference. For let the taxes 
paid to the Prussian government be estimated at 6s. the difference will be 
4s. If, therefore, a duty of 4s. were exacted, the taxes which the quarter 
of Prussian corn would pay, ere it could be sold in our market, would be 
6s. in Prussia and 4s. in England. But as money in consequence of the 
greater cheapness of food must be more powerful in Prussia than in Eng- 
land, the original 6s. of taxation may be reckoned equal to 8s. here; so 
that the quarter of Prussian corn would have paid at least 12s. in the shape 
of taxes, ere it could be sold to the English purchaser. 

As to the authority of Dr. Smith—the opinion ascribed to that illustrious 
author in the passage above quoted, is fairly given, so far as the words only 
are concerned. But if Mr. Malthus means (as he evidently does mean) to 
suggest, that Dr. Smith thought, that because there are taxes which render 
the prime cost of growing corn higher in England than any where else, duties 
should for that reason be laid on the importation of foreign grain; not only 
is he far from asserting any such doctrine, but he maintains the very reverse 
ef it in the strongest language which he could possibly use. The passage 
to which I allude is in the second chapter of the fourth book of the Wealth 
of Nations, and comes immediately after that to which Mr. Malthus seems 
to refer. 

«“ The growing price of corn,” (Observations, page 40.) “ independently of 
all taxation, is probably higher than in the rest of Europe, on account of 
the necessity of yearly cultivating and improving more poor lands to pro- 
vide for the demands of an increasing population.” The fact, I apprehend, 
is, that the price of growing corn on poor land, exclusive of the rent, is 
greater than on good land, but including the rent, is nearly the same. We 
do not perceive that in the market the produce of poor lands brings a higher 
price than the crops grown upon rich soils. The only difference between 
the two cases is, that in the latter a much greater proportion of the price 
goes to the land-holder than in the former. 





be necessary at home, or corn cannot be grown cheap abroad.” 
But when is either of these events likely to occur? “ Ere many 
years elapse,” is your reply ; “ we are now in an unnatural state : 
peace will soon restore us to comparative ease.” ‘Tiue, but let 
us not lm pose upon ourselves by the name of peace, as if the very 
sound possessed a magical influence to frighten every evil away; 
point out the gradation of means by which peace is to operate. 
“ It will restore our currency from its depreciation,” you will 
say, “ and will diminish our load of taxes.” But the sole effect 
of the restoration of our currency will be to remove the differcace 
between the bullion price and the nomiual current price of com- 
modities ; it will not diminish the bullion price of corn; and it is 
to the bullion price alone, that in comparing the English market 
with that of the continent, our attention should be directed. The 
diminution of taxes will, indeed, be a real benefit; but neither 
the nature of the case, nor the past history of my country, allow 
me to expect the enjoyment of this blessing at a very early period, 
and in a very high degree. The war.in*Europe is at an end, but 


not its expenses ; for our government is at this moment preparing 


to contract for a new loan. If you calculate the amount of the 
burthens from which the country will probably be set free in the 
course of the twelve or fourteen ensuing years, if you observe 
what ratio this amount bears to the sum total of the now existing 
taxes, and ascertain what proportion of the relief administered 
will fall to the share of agriculture, you will find it to be a fraction 
of very small value. 

But whatever relief peace may bring to us, to the continent it 
will bring more. In talking of the unnatural state in which we 
have for some time been placed, we appear to forget the still 


Let me add, that the change which has taken place in Mr. Malthus’s 
opinions on this subject, is no slight argument against restrictive measures. 
When he published his Essay on Population, (a work for which he deserves 
the gratitude of the world, instead of the absurd cl 
inhumanity, which fools and knaves have so liberally heaped upon him,) 
he was a decided advocate for non-importation, and by much the ablest 
defender of the cause he espoused. But it is evident, from his last pam- 
phiet, that he now hesitates, or rather inclines to the side of a free com- 
merce, 
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more distempered situation of Germany. If war has given usa 
depreciated curreucy, it has conferred the same boon on Prussia 
and Austria ;‘ if war has harassed our husbandry with taxes, it 
has visited that of the continent with wide extended devastation, 
The quarter of Europe, from which importations of grain are 
chiefly apprehended, is the area on which the assembled arinies of 
the civilized world have combated. As peace is merely a repose 
from war, its blessings are to be estimated by the magnitude of the 
evils of the contrary state. Contemplate, then, the distresses which 
the late war has produced between the Thames and the Humber; 
next survey the horrors which it wrought along the Elbe, the Oder, 
the Vistula, the Niemen, and the Dnieper ; and having made the 
comparison, you will scarcely refuse to allow, that Germany will 
derive more benefit than England from the present peace. Even 
with respect to taxes, foreign nations will probably enjoy a relief 
proportionally greater than what will fall to our lot:* for the dif- 
ference as to taxation between a state of war and a state of peace 
is not so perceptible in aecountry where the funding system is esta- 
blished, as under governments which are obliged to raise the annual 
supplies within the year. At the end, therefore, of 10 or 12 
years of tranquillity, when Germany, delivered from oppressive 
taxes, a depreciated currency and the presence of hostile armies, 
shall have recovered her industry and her capital ; the inequality, 
which now exists between the prices of grain in the foreign market 
and in that of England, cannot, if we adopt a system of restric- 
tion, be expected to-be lessened. The restrictive statutes, which 
are necessary now, will be equally necessary then ; nor will a pro- 
per season for repealing them ever arrive, until a series of events, 
silently moving on to the final catastrophe, shall have involved 
our agriculture and our commerce in one common ruin. 


» A few weeks since, the paper money issued by the allies was said to be 
depreciated, 


2 This will in all likelihood be the case with France. The public burthens 
there (see a note in an article in the Edinburgh Review, on the Code of 
Laws relating to the conscription) are said to have exceeded our own in 
their proportional amount, and fell more heavily on agriculture than ours 
do. 
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The nature of this series of events, it is too easy to foresee. The 
continent reposing in peace will put forth its energies. France 
will once more become what she was during the greater part of the 
Jast ceutury, our rival in trade. No advantages of capital and ma- 
chinery (and even these will not long be peculiar to us) will be 
sufficient to render us successful in our competition, when we 
purchase corn ata price double of that which it bears in the general 
market of Europe. Our manufactures will be supplanted in every 
foreign country ; Our immense establishments will fall into decay ; 
our riches will make unto themselves wings and depart from us ; 
our population left unemployed will soon diminish ; and the result 
of all will be a ruined commerce and a ruined agriculture. When 
the period of this mournful consummation shall have arrived, corn 
will again be cheap; but its cheapness will have come too late for 
the revival of our expiring commerce. 

Some, who might be disposed to allow, that this anticipation 

of the future fortunes of England would be just if violent measures 
were adopted, may yet alledge that the schemes of restriction which 
have been proposed in parliament are ‘of too gentle a nature to 
operate so fatally. ‘To those who entertain such sentiments let me 
reply, that, whether prohibitory enactments be gentle or violent 
in their provisions, the chain of consequences which we have just 
deduced must remain unaltered. If there is a vast inequality be- 
tween the price of grain in the general market of Europe, and that 
which it must bear in the British market; and if this inequality, 
instead of being permitted to be fymoved by the operation of a 
free trade, calls upon us to restrain importation ; then all the con- 
sequences which we have mentioned must follow by a moral ne- 
cessity. The greater or less degrees of violence which may belong 
to the measures that shall be adopted, may hasten or retard our 
progress, but cannot change its direction. 

Let us suppose on the other hand, that the commerce in grain 
is left practically free, and that the immediate results of this policy 
are as alarming as the committee apprehend; England will be a 
centre towards which corn will rush from every part of Europe. 
Our markets will be glutted, our farmers will be impoverished, 
our poor lands will cease to be cultivated, and the capital invested 
in agriculture will seek some more profitable employment. Well: 
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let this calamity be endured, (I have not softened its features,) and 
look to the order of things which will afterwards arise. The re 
duction in the price of corn havimg once taken place, our agricul- 
ture will commence a new career. The British cultivator, enjoy- 
ing the advantages which the home-grower must always possess, 
and freed from the pressure of heavy rents and enormous money 
prices of labor and farming stock, will no longer dread foreign 
competition. Our manufacturers will at the same time be enabled 
to derive the full benefit of their capital and machinery, of the 
freedom and security which they owe to their constitution, of their 
skill, their industry, and their enterprize. ‘Thus our trade will not 
only remain unimpaired, but will increase with the increasing 
riches of Europe. Our taxes, though their absolute amount were 
to be little diminished, will be rendered less burdensome by being 
apportioned among a greater number of contributors and drawn 
from a larger accumulation of wealth. Our prosperity will be 
permanent; for there will be no germ of corruption within, and 
no cause to apprehend any destructive tempest from without. 
Agriculture and manufactures will go hand in hand; and Eng- 
land will shine with greater glory than ever, so that her past 
splendor, dazzling as it is, will disappear before the brilliance of 
the future. 

The question at issue, therefore, according to the opinions and 
principles avowed by the committee themselves, is this :—Shall 
we, to secure the permanent prosperity of our commerce and 
agriculture, expose our tillage to the hazard of a temporary check? 
or shall we, to avoid this hazard, draw down upon ourselves the 
certain and irretrievable ruin of every brauch of industry which is 
either directly or mediately dependent on foreign trade ¢ 





- Suggestions 


SLAVE TRADE. 


BY HOMO. 





A few Suggestions, &c. 





W uw men of the most opposite principles happen to 
agree upon any important question, nothing short of com- 
plete evidence can produce their coincidence. Now it 
happens that the man of the greatest reputation as a States- 
man in this country, the man most renowned for religious 
principles, and the°fiercest republican in France, shall I say 
Mr, Pitt, Mr. Wilberforce, and Mirabeau, have been 
advocates for the Abolition of the Slave Trade: and 
against such authorities who will venture to defend it? 
How comes it to pass that even the continuation of it for 
five years has been allowed by the able minister who has 
negociated the late treaty of peace? Men of warm imagi- 
nation and strong feeling may for a moment, in the ardor 
of their zeal for humanity, think the war itself had better 
have been continued, till the abolition was allowed as a 
leading article in the treaty ; but cooler heads will suggest 
the question, who do you mean to go to war with? Is it 
with the good French king? Is it with our magnanimous 
Allies? Is it with the mass of the French nation? They 
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all disapprove of the Slave Trade. Why then allow it to 
continue for a moment ? Without attempting to search too 
deeply into the secrets of diplomatic negociation, when we 
observe how much has been done, and in so short a time, 
and in such important matters; we may allow the plenipo- 
tentiaries some credit, for perhaps not being able to accom- 
plish at once évery object of their wishes. What then? 
Is the abolition a bubble, a tub thrown tothe whale, to 
amuse minor politicians, and take off their attention from 
deeper operations? No. A great deal has been done, but 
a great deal still remains to do. 

With the powers of a regular and well-established 
government, in the highest perfection of social order, di- 
rected by pure religion and sound morality, how many 
years elapsed before the Legislature of this country 
could bring about this important measure? And do 
we wonder that in the distracted state in which the allies 
found the French nation, they could not accomplish at 
once, what we had been so long in bringing into effect. 

But the treaty is ratified, and we must abide by it. And 
so we are bound to obey acts of parliament—till they are 
repealed. ‘Treaties as well as laws are subject to modifica- 
tions, explanations, restrictions, which give full employment 
to statesmen during the intervals of peace : and these oper- 
ations have perhaps already begun. 

The opinion of this country has been loudly proclaimed, 
by respectful Addresses to both Houses of Parliament, 
and they have already had some success. The pub- 
lication of our sentiments in the French papers may soften 
some of the prejudices which oppose us, and lead the way 
to a fuller discussion in the approaching Congress of 
Vienna, and bring the business to a more favorable issue. 

Thank God, we are at peace with France: a time must 
come, and I hope soon, when we shall be at peace with 
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America. And when we treat with the Americans for that 
purpose, may we not with great propriety require their hearty 
co-operation with us, in putting an end to the abominable 
traffic? Holland already adopts our views, and as a trading 
country, holds out a noble example to other nations. 

The Pope appears sensible of the share the exertions of 
this country have had in promoting his restoration. He 
must feel grateful for the privileges which our government 
has granted to the Catholics, and it may perhaps depend 
upon his future conduct, whether their emancipation may 
not be more complete. Can he refuse his assistance, by 
his influence with the nations who acknowledge his autho- 
rity, to exert it to the utmost in wiping off the deepest stain 
from the Christian world? Who can be more deserving 
objects of the thunders of the Vatican than Pirates and 
Stealers of Men? 

Had it not been for-our assistance, Spain and Portugal 
would now be provinces of France ; and can they refuse, 
when they have a government, to join us in the abolition? 
Vain would be our prohibitions to our own colonies, if 
Spanish and Portuguese slave ships covered the American 
seas, from the coast of Africa to the Brazils. But if 
England, Holland, France, and America joined hand in 
hand in this laudable undertaking, Spain and Portugal 
could not refuse their consent to the measure. 

But whatever other nations may do, let us not overlook 
what is in our own power. We have already free settle- 
ments of negroes on the coast of Africa. Let these be 
cherished, extended and improved. What more deserving 
object can there be, for a regular and constant Committee 
of Parliament to protect? Public grants aiding private 
subscriptions, may in time form a capital that will over- 
power the base speculations of slave merchants. _ Our 
agents may even afford to forestall the markets, and buy 
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slaves to emancipate them, settle them with our colonists, 
animate their industry, by inviting men of all nations wil- 
ling to assist in their civilization and defence, supply them 
with arms, and protect them as our allies. 

But is Great Britain equal to such complicated and exten- 
sive operations? Perhaps it may be thought so, by those who 
consider that every point carried is a step to facilitate the 
success of the remainder. In truth a new zra opens before 
us; it is impossible to say what may not be done after 
what has lately happened. What the indefatigable exer- 
tions of a Pitt, and the brilliant talents of a Fox could not 
accomplish—the deliverance of Europe from a most in- 
tolerable scourge—has been completed by the steadiness 
and perseverance of a Liverpool and a Castlereagh. May 
they call round them a constellation of men of talent, and 
by their joint exertions in the cause of humanity, deliver 
the unfortunate Africans from the great oppression which 
they have so long suffered. 








AN APPEAL 


TO THE ENGLISH NATION 


JN BEHALF OF 


Norway. 


BY A. ANDERSEN FELDBORG. 


Hail, brave Norwegian! son of freedom, hail! 
Oh! may your cause, your sacred cause prevail ; 
And may no hand of rude oppressive power, 
Crash the bright offspring of this anxious hour. 
Norway, a Poem, by CuaARLOTTE WARDLE. 





TO THE 


Right Honorable Lord Grenville, §c. &c. 


Mr Lorp, 


Mucs as the high-spirited and gallant people of 
Norway may have had cause to lament the inauspicious result of 
their application to the Government of this country, that circum- 
stance has now, I am almost tempted to say, been converted into 
a subject of congratulation and triumph. It has placed the cause 
of Norway on the highest ground imaginable. For it is notorious, 
that Sweden trusted more to the effects of an English blockade than 
to any other means which she could devise or employ for the 
subjugation of Norway. In the exultation of their hearts, 
the enemies of that unoffending country exclaimed: “ The 
Norwegians cannot long resist a regular blockade of their ports.” 
Yet the Norwegians still resist, and will, I am satisfied, continue 
to resist, until their national rights shall be fully acknowledged. 

In presuming, my Lord, to account for the effects, which have 
proved to be directly the reverse of the consequences so fondly and 
so confidently anticipated by Sweden from the declared hostility 
of the British Government towards Norway, I speak, I am per- 
suaded, the universal sentiment of the British and Norwegian 
nations, when I ascribe to your Lordship, in particular, the revival 
of those pleasing prospects, which must have illumined the minds 
and gladdened the hearts of the brave Norwegians, when they 
besought England to interpose her good offices, with a view to 
relieve them from the dreadful alternative with which their dear 
and suffering country was and is still menaced. 

Your Lordship’s transcendent efforts in behalf of Norway sup- 
plied Ministers with views which had probably not occurred to 
them, or else been sedulously kept from their notice by those who 
would fain desire, that the Norway question should only be exhi- 
bited in those lights which would prove most agreeable to their own 
interested speculations; while the people of England have de- 
rived from her first statesman that instruction and guidance, which 
can never be rejected with impunity to make way for new-fangled 
doctrines of utility, and a remorseless substitution of arbitrary 
principles. 
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My Lord, connected as I am with Norway, it will ever be one 
of the proudest and most gratifying incidents of my life, that I 
have been honored with an opportunity of becoming fully ac- 
quainted with your Lordship’s sentiments and feelings relative to 
the glorious struggle in which the people of that country are now 
engaged. For I have in consequence been impressed with the 
unchangeable conviction, that England will eventually prove the 
avenger of Norway, and the assertor of her independence. 

The cause of Norway is intimately connected with the claims 
and sufferings of other countries, for which the voice of England 
will be raised in the approaching discussions. The Norwegians 
may therefore be encouraged to indulge the hope, that deference 
will be shown to the feelings and impressions which the people of 
England have so unequivocally and unanimously displayed in their 
behalf. For, if there never was a period when the character of 
England stood so high on the continent of Europe as at present ; 
and if there never was a more general disposition to look up to her 
with gratitude and respect, England cannot be supposed to be 
indifferent to the value and power of that character. On the 
contrary, she will duly appreciate the various and awful trusts com~ 
mitted to her hands by the ALMIGHTY, and she will feel, that 
in this “ high and palmy state” of the national character, she is 
more especiaily called upon to stand forward as the disinterested 
advocate of freedom and justice. 

In the consummation of that great and glorious purpose, you 
will, my Lord, have performed a most distinguished part; while, 
in immediate regard to the subject of this address, your Lordship’s 
name will be embalmed in the grateful remembrance of a people, 
who cannot and will not survive the degradation of their country. 


I have the honor to be, 
With the most sincere respect 
and unfeigned gratitude, 
My Lord, 
Your Lordship’s most obedient 
and most humble servant, 


THE AUTHOR. 
London, 12 July, 1814. 





AN ADDRESS, &c. 


Many questions of a similar nature, arising out of the system of 
tyranny recently put down, have been submitted to the people of 
England ; and on every such occasion, the feelings and sentiments 
of Englishmen have been expressed in a manner becoming the in- 
habitants of a country, which was but lately the last stay of the 
eivilised world. It is therefore but a natural effect of a natural 
cause, that this nation should in the case of Norway display the 
same steady adherence to those old, established, and true, prin- 
ciples of national law and public liberty, by which England has 
risen to her greatness and glory. ‘The Norway question comes 
immediately home to the business and bosoms of Englishmen, not 
excepting those who differ from the majority of the nation on this 
most important and most distressing subject. For the cause of 
Norway is the cause of freedom, public and private; and even 
those who from the cogency of particular circumstances may deem 
i: expedient to oppose the claims of Norway, must in charity be 
supposed to do so from motives, which, if they could be investi- 
gated, would, I trust, not appear quite so reprehensible, as we 
may be led to imagine from a superficial and partial view of their 
conduct. 

If we reflect for a moment on the manner in which the appeal 
made to this country by Norway has been publicly espoused or 
opposed, we shall perhaps be inclined to doubt to whom Norway 
ought to hold herself under the greatest obligation; whether to her 
friends or to her enemies. For, however anxious I may be, in 
common with every sincere friend to national independence and 
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sivil liberty, to do justice to the noble endeavours made in behalf 
of Norway by such as would from principle alone be induced to 
advocate her cause; I am firmly persuaded, that these men them- 
selves will be the first to rejoice in ascribing the deliverance of 
Norway to that acknowledgment of her rights, which, though it 
may not be extorted from her enemies, at least for the moment, 
is most earnestly recommended by the impotence and awkward- 
ness of the resistance offered to the claims of Norway. 

It would be qn insult to the understandings and feelings of the 
people of England, to suppose, for an instant, that the independ- 
ence of Norway is not conformable to the general sentiment and 
wish of the nation. For, if the late war with France were, as it 
has been termed, the people’s own war,‘ it behoves the people to 
see that war finished in their own way. ‘The people of England 
therefore rightly consider the attack on Norway as a perpetuation 
of that system of horror, in the annihilation of which English 
blood and treasure have been expended with a prodigality which 
must entitle their country to the admiration and gratitude of the 
latest generations. The attempt to subjugate Norway is viewed 
in the light of a moral attack on England. ‘To their eternal honor, 
the people of this country have therefore expressed their anxiety 
to defeat it with an energy, zeal, and unanimity, from which the 
world at large will form better hopes of lasting concord thas 
from the protestations of perjured princes, and the dear-bought 
efforts of mercenary armies. 

Sidney, that glorious martyr to English freedom, in his work on 
government, proves the liberty of the people to be the gift of God 
and nature. Inthe assertion of that doctrine he died. 

Now, the Norwegians will be found to have framed their oppo- 
sition to the pretensions of Sweden, on the principles laid down 
by the writer referred to, and others who held similar opinions : 
Hence it is to be inferred, that the Norwegians, well knowing the 
character of the enemy they have to contend with, have thrown 
away the scabbard, the moment they drew the sword. Nor did a 


: « When the French first made war upon us, with their revolutionary 
principles and their revolutionary hostility, the people spoke for themselves, 
m support of the King and Constitution; and it was their public declara- 
tions and associations that gave a tone to the exertions of Government, 
which has been our main support through this long warfare. The contest 
seems now to be reduced to one single ubject, “the overthrow of the odious 
tyrant himself. Let the people now show themselves, to put a finishing 
hand to their own war.”—A public Address, agreed to at a Meeting of 
Gentlemen at the Thatched-Heuse Tavern, St. James’s Street, Saturday, 
42th of February, 1914. 
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nation ever draw the sword more justly and nobly, or from mo« 
tives more imperiously urgent. 

Sweden conceived it would be for her interest to annex the 
ancient and free kingdom of Norway to her dominions ; and bein 
well aware, that her object could not be effected by herself alone, 
she, with more policy than probity, took advantage of the necessi« 
ties of Russia and England, and stipulated Norway with sundry 
other territorial, commercial, and pecuniary advantages, as the price 
of her co-operation in the great and glorious work of European inde. 
pendence. But before she received the perfect sanction of Russia, 
and the conditional acquiescence of England, in her arbitrary 
views on Norway, she commenced against that country a system of 
warfare, the. most abominable of all hostile operations; she 
inflicted on the peaceable and unoffending people of Norway, what 
Mr. Burke described as the greatest of all possible calamities ; as a 
calamity so dreadful, that every humane mind shuddered and turned 
away from its contemplation—she attempted to starve a whole 
nation. ‘This she did in a state of profound peace with the nation, 
to which the Norwegians were attached by a common government. 

Let it not however be supposed, that the court of Sweden openly 
committed such an act of aggravated injustice and cruelty to the 
Norwegians. No: if it had, the proverbial ingenuity of that court 
might have been called in question. Its notorious docility in 
adopting the diplomatic examples and precepts of France might 
have been doubted ; and room would have been afforded for a suse 
picion of its sincerity in duly appreciating the inestimable benefit 
conferred by Bonaparte on Sweden, in parting with one of his gee 
nerals, solely for the purpose of diffusing the blessings of the 
Napoleon system throughout the wretched regions of the North. 
Sweden, therefore, by simply borrowing a leaf out of Bonaparte’s 
Edition of the “ Law of Nations,” put her cruel design against 
Norway into execution with as great facility, as if she had been in an 
open state of war with that country. At a moment when, owing 
to her unrestrained intercourse with Great Britain and Russia, 
Sweden abounded with grain of her own and foreign produce, she 
adopted that most ingenious of Bonaparte’s measures, which he 
termed a municipal regulation, and attached the heaviest penalties 
to the exportation of corn of any kind. Thus all the Danish 
grain, which came into Sweden either by British capture or other 
sinister accidents, was laid hold of by Sweden, and accumulated 
for the purpose of enabling her at some future time, to render the 
distress of the Norwegians subservient to her attempts on the honor 
and welfare of their country. 


Nor was this all. The trade with England is well known to be 
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the main pillar of the prosperity of Norway. ‘To shake this to its 
foundation, therefore, became an essential part of the policy of 
Sweden towards Norway. Foras long as the produce of Norway 
found its way into England, notwithstanding the war with Den- 
mark, Sweden could not hope for the realisation of her projects 
against Norway. She accordingly found means by degrees to im- 
pose such restrictions on Norwegian commerce, as rendered this 
trade in the first instance of exceedingly little value to Norway, 
and eventually beneficial to England, only, in consequence of 
which all trade between this country and Norway naturally 
ceased." 

Having thus aimed two vital blows, at which she fondly expected 
Norway would quiver in her remotest limb, Sweden commenced a 
series of the most desperate attacks on the moral existence of the 
People of Norway ; alternately employing all those varied means, 
which might according to circumstances appear most conducive to 
the accomplishment of the subjugation of Norway; an object, 
which has been so long and so ardently wished for by Swedish 
Politicians. 

It is however difficult to deceive a free people respecting its true 
interest. Of this important position, the people of Norway have 
furnished an additional illustration. Let it uot however be sup- 
posed, that the resistance offered by Norway to Sweden, is at all to 
be referred to what is vulgarly termed interest. No, the reak 
cause of that opposition is to be found in the determination of 
the Norwegians not to expose themselves to the contempt of 
mankind, and more particularly to the execration of their own 
posterity. Let Paley be hear in behalf of the Norwegians. 
‘ The true reason,” he observes,” “ why mankind hold in detestation 
the memory of those who have sold their liberty to a tyrant, is, 
that together with their own, they sold commonly, or endangered, 
the liberty of others; which certainly they had no right to 
dispose of.” 


* Lest the statement of this fact should appear to convey the slightest 
reflection on certain richt honorable gentlemen, at the head of commercial 
affairs, it will be necessary to observe, that they were about the same time 
seized with a Canadian mania, which greatly facilitated the design of Swe- 
denagainst Norway. They felt induced to think that the woodtrade of 
Norway might be a‘vantageously superseded by importations from Canada, 
It is much to be hoped that their flattering expectations may be fully an- 
swered to the benefit of thousands of English families, who suffered most 
grievously by the extinction of the trade with Norway. 


* The principles of moral and political philosophy by William Paley M, A, 
Arch Deacon of Carlisle ; quarto, second edition, London, 1786, page 77, 
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The Norwegians, as Sir James Mackintosh truly and beau. 
tifully remarks, have never worn the scar of foreign bonds and 
fetters ; and there is indeed something particularly manly, generous, 
and noble in their present resistance: it is most worthy of their 
national character, and entitled to the sympathy and active inter. 
position of every man, who dares to give the proper definition 
to right and wrong. It is held justifiable to fight an enemy 
with his own weapons. Now, if Norway had had recourse to strata- 
geminretaliation for all theartifices, frauds, insults and injuries com. 
mitted by Sweden, she might, by feigning submission have pre. 
pared a dreadful retribution. The execution of such a design 
might have been perfectly practicable, from the nature of the 
country and the means of annoyance possessed by the inhabitants, 
and of which Sweden with all her art and caution will never be 
able to deprive them. But the revival of the Sicilian Vespers, 
on a remoter stage of action, ill agrees with the feelings and rules 
of conduct, by which the Norwegians are actuated. They rightly 
deemed it beneath their dignity to pursue the attainment of an ob- 
ject, however good, by the employment of foul means. Such 
was their well-founded confidence in the protection of the 
Almighty, in the justice of their cause, inthe means which they pos- 
sess to defend that cause, and in that attention, which will sooner 
or later be paid to their claims by those who are now, in the tech- 
nical phrase, the arbiters of the destinies of nations, that they 
would not, by any act of ambiguous character, sully as glorious a 
cause, as was ever committed to the care of any nation. 

With deference to certain politicians, who describe the annexa- 
tion of Norway to Sweden as the greatest good, that could b 
possibility happen to the former country, and of which the Nor- 
wegians neither can be nor ought to be the judges, for according 
to the proposition of the noble President ‘ of His Majesty’s most 
honorable Privy Council, a people has in no case a right to resist 
the transfer of their allegiance; my first business will be to sub- 
mit, that the resistance of the Norwegians is founded in the law 
of nations, or which will perhaps be a more eligible term, the 
law of nature. For I am unwilling to subscribe to Lord Harrow- 
by’s doctrine, that treaties are to be considered as the practical 
expositions of the law of nations. Sure I am, at least, that very 
few treaties, if any, concluded for a considerable time past, can 
be characterized by any other terms than those made use of by 


* The History of Charles XII. of Sweden, London edition ,1793 , page 18. 
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Voltaire: * “a submission to necessity, till the stronger shall 
be able to crush the weaker.” 

The people of Norway, though, in terms, dependent on the King 
of Denmark, have, to all intents and purposes, been free People; 
and in no instance more strikingly so, than in their relations with 
England. Of this, indeed, their enemies seem to be so fully 
aware, that only few of them, who may chance to be gifted with 
a superior share of hardihood, venture to question the natural 
right now exercised by the Norwegians. But even these no 
sooner find themselves on this most tender ground, than they 
perceive how untenable it is, and in various, though certainly not 
equally graceful, ways admit, that the Norwegian nation is under 
an obligation to preserve itself, has a right to every thing law- 
ful, necessary for its preservation; ought to avoid every thing 
that might occasion its destruction; has a right to secure itself 
from every threatening danger; that it ought to endeavour to pro- 
mote its own perfection, and that of the state; and that finally 
the Norwegians, with a view to the preservation of their country, 
have a right to every thing without which they cannot obtain the 
perfection of the members and of the state, or prevent and repel 
whatever is contrary to this double perfection.* 

But Norway has been conquered in Holstein,’ say the diploma- 
tic advocates of the Crown Prince of Sweden, in a tone of great 
exultation and triumph. The inhabitants of the former country 
ought therefore to comply with the last order of their former 
sovereign, by which he transfers them to the dominion of Swe- 
den. 

I could wish to avoid giving any direct reply to such arguments 
(if arguments they can be called) as may be advanced against the 
Norwegians by the desperate, and, I trust, the few members of 
that political band, in which His Royal Highness the Crown 
Prince of Sweden formerly enacted so capital a part. But since 
it cannot be dissembled that so great deference has been paid to 
the opinions of those worthies, that their sentiments have even been 
promulgated in the most august assemblies in this country by 
some unaccountably condescending individuals, I am reluctantly 
obliged to pay some sort of attention to the representations or rather 
mistepresentations of the Swedish government or its agents. 

The cession of Norway, say these ingenious and infallible ex- 
pounders of the law of nations, isno novelty at all. Unfortunately 


* The History of Charles XII, King of Sweden, London Edition, 1793, 
page 18. 


* Vattel’s Law of Nations, Book I, ch. 11. § 16, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23. 
3 Réflexions sur l’Etat actuel de la Norvege, p. 2. 


No. VII. Pam. Von. IV. Q 
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for the establishment of this position, Norway happens to be no 
German fief, no sugar island, where slaves bear a proportion to 
freemen as 20 to 1, no palsied limb of a body politic ; Norway is 
an integrally independent state, in every view most fully entitled 
to resist the new Master to whom the King of Denmark has been 
obliged by heart-rending necessity to cede his rights. Indeed, the 
real character of the opposition offered by the Norwegians to the 
views of Sweden, appears now to be so generally and so properly 
understood, that a correct informant need scarcely be under the 
necessity of intruding into the petty circle within which the 
Crown Prince of Sweden moves. 

It is really very amusing to notice the whimsical embarrass- 
ments into which men who undertake to defend a bad cause must 
of necessity fall. Thus while the Bernadotte party contend 
that the Norwegians ought to yield implicit, passive obedience 
to the King of Denmark, in delivering up their country to a natu- 
ral, if not a mortal, enemy, they in the same breath make a great 
parade of the happiness which the Norwegians will experience in 
being relieved from the dominion of a Monarch, who is above 
law. 

Whatever the Danish government may be, in theory, the illus- 
trious individual, in whom that high and awful trust is vested, stands 
in no need of vindication, relative to its practice. Bernadotte’s 
dependents, therefore, as well as his friends and admirers, if he 
has any, are exceedingly welcome to make the most of their dis- 
quisitions on the Danish government. 

But since these devout followers of those doctrines in politics, 
which I now scarcely know whether to style new-fangled or obso- 
lete, and to which they seem to cling with a fondness, prophetic, 
I trust, of their fate, appear to place considerable value on loyalty, 
when the exercise of that distinguished virtue may conduce to 
the realization of their own treacherous and treasonable views, 
it will be necessary to inquire, whether the Norwegians have trans- 
gressed the duties of loyalty. 

The conduct of the Norwegians is described by 2 French, or 
perhaps a Scandinavian, advocate of Bernadotte, as “une vraie 
calamité pour le monde civilisé, si cette maniére d’agir devenait 
générale.”* It is needless to observe how peculiarly ungracious 
the expression of such sentiments must appear in those who have 
been in the habit of cherishing diametrically opposite opinions. 
long after their friend, their patron, and in fact their creator, Ber- 
nadotte, has been turned out of Vienna for expressing and acting 
upon notions, which he now as strongly reprobates, as if, a la 


* Réflexions, &c. page 3. 
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Buonaparte, he were a descendant of Charlemagne. Would Ber+ 
nadotte himself, had he always observed the duties of loyalty, in all 
probability, have been what he now is? Not that I mean to 
condemn in unqualified terms the address with which this com- 
mander has proved to be the architect of his own fortune; or 
to construe his deviation from the path of loyalty into an apology 
for the disobedience of which, in his opinion, the Norwegians are 
now guilty. ‘The loyalty of the Norwegians and that of French- 
men, whether they shout Vive ?Empereur or Vive le Roi, can, 
I am satisfied, bear no comparison. All that I mean to impress is, 
that Bernadotte and his associates should be exceedingly cautious 
and choice in such terms as they may apply to those who happen 
to differ from them on political subjects. For though he now 
enjoys the singular goud-fortune of being styled good brother, 
cousin, and friend, by legitimate Sovereigns, he ought to recollect, 
that, as poor Ophelia observes: “* We know what we are, but 
we know not, what we may be.” ‘The blood of Vasa does not 
flow in his veins. 

On the ground of loyalty alone, abstracted from all other 
considerations, I am, however, ready to maintain, and shall, I 
trust, have no difficulty in proving, that the Norwegians are 
most perfectly correct in the line of conduct which they pursue 
towards Sweden. 

About 450 years have now elapsed, since the kingdoms of 
Denmark and Norway were united under one sovereign, on terms 
and under circumstances, which ever have, and ever must, have 
rendered those kingdoms two distinct and independent states. In 
the course of that long period, it is too much to presume on the 
character of human nature, and it would argue too gross ignorance 
of human transactions, especially in our own age, to suppose that 
the Norwegians may not have had opportunities of withdrawing 
from the connexion with Denmark, if such a measure had appeared 
proper and desirable. We may safely take it for granted, that 
if, as the Bernadotte party roundly assert, the Kingdom of Nor- 
way has been treated like a colony by the Danish Government, 
all the particulars of such policy have been exhibited to the Nor- 
wegians, in the strongest and most hideous colors, that could be 
furnished by the Swedish Government and its agents. It is well 
known, on the authority of Mr. Canning, that circumstances have 
arisen, in which even England regatded the separation of Norwa 
from Denmark as an expedient measure. Indeed that right honor- 
able Gentleman, while Secretary for foreign affairs, had an excel- 
lent opportunity of ascertaining the real sentiments of the people 
of Norway towards the Danish Government, and I believe the 
result of his inquiries proved to be, (no doubt to his very great sure 
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‘prize and dismay), that there existed something like Spartan vir- 
tue among the Norwegians, and that their national honor was yet 
unendangered by meanness and degeneracy. It were much to be 
wished, that the Ex-Secretary, instead of whining professions of 
his readiness to pay any price in order to get rid of the obligation 
imposed on England by the Swedish Treaty, would have intro- 
duced into his speech on the blockade of Norway some details 
of the manner in which his official overtures to Norway in 1809, 
had been rejected the moment they were received. He might 
then, perhaps,. I am almost persuaded to hope, have been relieved 
from his personal sufferings, and probably rescued his free, noble, 
and generous country, from the horrid and degrading obligation, 
by which she is coerced, as Sir Philip Francis truly observes,’ «not 
to run a risque, not to fight a battle, not to win a laurel drenched 
in blood, but to annihilate the entire population of an innocent 
unoffending kingdom; women and children, sickness and age, 
must all alike perish under the sweeping desolation of famine, 
inflicted by the magnanimity of England, unless they submit to 
a foreign yoke, and consent to be slaves for ever.” 

To give an idea of the loyalty prevalent among the Norwegians, 
I shall quote the following passage. The immortal Christian 
the fourth of Denmark, undertook nearly fifty journies into Nor- 
way, and, there can be no doubt, gave birth to those enthusiastic, 
romantic, and religious feelings of love, devotion and vencration, 
still cherished among the peasantry towards the bare name of 
King. This fact, so honorable, cheering, and consoling, to human 
nature, and more particularly creditable to the people in ques- 
tion, affords the most exquisite illustration of the public virtues 
of Christian the fourth, who has justly been styled the idol of 
Danish story, the glory of the Danish name, and the delight of 
human kind. The Kings of Europe called him their father ; 
Elizabeth of England was his friend, and Algernon Sidney would 
have been his best subject.” * 

Now the present King of Denmark is a lineal descendant of 
Christian the Fourth; and if ever a king possessed an indisputa- 
ble claim to the respect and sympathy of his subjects, in every 
circumstance of life, Frederick the Sixth may prefer that title. 

To prove this, we need only furnish a sketch of the present 
state of his country ; and it will, I am persuaded, clearly appear, 
that the Norwegians are at this moment acting in strict conso- 
nance to the dictates of loyalty ; for they have an undoubted right, 


* Letter to Earl Grey, p. 76. 


* Boydell’s Scenery of Norway, Ne. 14. 





to presume, that that power, which has been the systematic, un- 
ceasing, and unrelenting enemy of their king, never can and never 
will, in the nature of things, take that interest in their happiness 
and prosperity, to which, in the enjoyment of national independ- 
ence, they have been accustomed for centuries. 

Whatever may be the nature and extent of that * haine que 
les Danois depuis des siécles nourissent contre leurs voisins,' I 
think it may be affirmed, that the hatred which the Swedes have 
for centuries nourished against their neighbours cannot be deemed 
inferior. In regard to its effects, it certainly has proved infinitely 
superior. Let us see in what manner Sweden has preserved the 
relations of good neighbourhood with Denmark, reverting merely 
to the year 1807. 

In that year the government of this country, for some reason 
or other, perhaps only best known to the enemies of both states, 
thought proper to inflict a mortal blow on the political existence 
of Denmark. Whence the idea of that memorable measure ori- 
ginated, I am not of course able to state precisely; but for the 
honor of England I am anxious to believe, that her policy was of 
foreignextraction. The Swedish government, at the time at least, 
took great pains to induce such a belief, claiming indeed, very 
unreservedly, great part, if not the whole, of the merit of that 


unrivalled exploit: for some credit on that account was generally 
imagined to be due to a noted French politician, who has since 
been sent to his account, 


“ With all his imperfections on his head,” 
as abruptly, yet perhaps still more awfully than the hapless beings 
at Copenhagen, who fell victims to those suggestions, which he 
was understood to have had the address of engrafting but too suc- 
cessfully on British councils. 

What was at that moment the conduct of the “ magnanimous 
hero of the North,”—« the Swedish liberator of Europe,’’—* the 
real opposer of Buonaparte,” as Gustavus Adolphus was then 
styled by those who have since transferred their hopes and admi- 
ration to an upstart general of Buonaparte ? 

If a transcendant genius and distinguished patriot, a brother 
politician but rival bard to the poet-laureat, had not gloried in the 
sight, when 

“ A royal city, tower, and Spire, 
Redden"! the midnight sky with fire, 
While shouting crews her navy bore 
Triumphant to the victor shore,” * 


I might have left unnoticed the ecstatic delight with which the 


* Réflexions, &c. page 11. 
* Walter Scoti’s Marmion, page 160. 
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mad King of Sweden beheld the deadly conflagration of Copen- 
hagen. Such a sight, I confess, would of itself be sufficient to 
shake the strongest head of a rival king, who would thus in vision 
believe his most favorite project accomplished : for with the fleet 
of Denmark fell what was in former times the main support of 
Norway, when Denmark and Sweden were able-to settle their 
disputes by themselves. Gustavus may therefore be excused for 
going to the nearest spot in his own dominions whence he could 
most conveniently witness the memorable transactions off Copen- 
hagen in 1807. It was indeed but natural, that he who struck 
out the first thought ' of those proceedings should himself enjoy 
as much as he could, consistently with his personal safety, of the 
grand and imposing spectacle which Copenhagen at that moment 
exhibited. The ministers of a friendly power do not every day 
burn for stage effect a capital in alliance, merely to astonish people 
and look vigorous. And what they could do in peace, surely the 
King of Sweden might see in peace. 

Less excusable, I fear, was that most religious king, who, I 
dare say in imitation of his great prototype, “* did not imagine 
that there could be a system of morality for kings different from 
that for individuals,”* when he proposed to His Britannic Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers, as a very honorable mode of executing the con- 
vention for the evacuation of Zealand, that the army should pass 
over to Scania, and from thence again invade the island. 

After these unequivocal demonstrations of neighbourly good- 
will, Gustavus thought it expedient to issue a declaration of war, 
and commence operations against Norway, where he might pro- 
bably have done the best thing he ever did or could do; have 
fallen like Charles the Twelfth, if he could have stood like him. 

Of his favorite project to conquer Zealand, it would be super- 
fluous to speak, if it were not for the opportunity which is thus 
afforded of mentioning that His Britannic Majesty’s Ministers 
resolutely prohibited the army of General Moore from embarking 
in a new attack on that island. ‘ Where there is shame, there 


* The late Mr. Windham assigned a reason for the expedition against 
Copenhagen in the tullowing terms, according to his whimsical manner: 
« The King of Sweden beginning to despair uf any supernatural assistance 
for the relief of Stralsund, and the British armament, however large, being 
inadequate for that purpose, luckily hit upon an expedient to afford ml- 
nisters some recompense for the trouble they had been at in fiiting out the 
expedition under Lord Cathcart. * Why don’t you zo and take the Danish 
fleet ?? demanded the Swedish monarch. The boldness of the suggestion 
at first confounded ministers; but, after some reflection, or at least scratch- 
ing of teads, they replied, ‘ Faith! an excellent thought of your Majesty, 
Well, in God’s name, tet us go and take the Danish fleet’.” 

* Voltaire’s History of Charles the Twelfth, page 49. 
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may be virtue,” says Dr. Johnson, and Ministers merit some praise 
at least for embracing, as it might seem, an opportunity of satis- 
fying the world that they were conscious of having done quité 
enough to imitate Buonaparte. 

Of. the policy pursued towards Denmark by the actual though 
not ostensible successor to Gustavus, General Bernadotte, it is 
but justice to say, that if it be impossible to love Sweden cordially 
but by cherishing a mortal hatred against Denmark, the Crown 
Prince of Sweden must be allowed to have reached the acme of 
patriotic perfection. 

The ministers of this country may have had weighty reasons : 
the feelings of the majority ‘ of them, I fear, would alone be suf- 
ficient to prompt them to desire that the Danish government 
should be placed decidedly in the wrong in the judgment of the 
Parliament and the people. Now, for the accomplishment of a 
purpose, which on financial grounds alone might be deemed 
highly desirable, an abler and a fitter instrument could not have 
been found than Jean Baptiste Bernadotte. Macbeth himself 
would have acknowledged that he occupied 

“ A station in the file, 
Not in the worst rank of manhood.” 
We need only refer to his former situation in life, to the inti- 
mate connexion which, as the commander in chief of the French 
army in Holstein, he must have maintained with the Danish 
government, to the consequent opportunities he may have had of 
diving into the heart’s core of his Danish Majesty, aye, into his 
heart of hearts; we need merely reflect on what fell from the 
advocates * of the expedition against Copenhagen on the subject of 
the share which this very same Bernadotte was thought to have 
had in the maritime designs at one time stated to have been enter- 
tained against this country by means of Denmark—a man whom 
they were then reviling in the most cutting terms of reproach, but 
whom they now praise and support, though he is deservedly tot- 


* A most pleasing exception is to be made in favor of the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, and the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
The unwearied efforts of Lord Sidmouth and Mr. Vansittart, in the first 
instance, to render justice to Denmark, or at least to obtain some pledge 
to that effect, are so well known in both countries, that I need net say any 
thing on the subject. But gratitude, arising from various sources, towards 
those distinguished and most amiable characters, demands that I should 
raise my voice, however feeble, in praise and admiration of the generous 
interest which they have at all times, in and out of office, taken in objects 
connected with the honor, happiness, and welfare of Denn-ark. 

* The speech of the Right Hun. Charles Yorke on the expedition against 
Copenhagea, 
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tering on that eminence which he has hitherto occupied, to at least 
a negative and partial accomplishment of the services he undertobk 
to render Europe; and we may be justified in concluding, that, as 
he has had it in his power, he has not labored under any lack of 
inclination to perform those kinds of political labor, which is but 
too generally deemed of the greatest value among statesmen, 
Ministers will sometimes indulge in speculations which contradict, 
as Mr. Burke ' expresses himself, or even detract from, the eflicacy 
of that character, which they ought to preserve as the trustees, 
advocates, attornies, and stewards of their King and country. 
And those, who directed the notable expedition against Copen- 
hagen, may pethaps have been so far influenced by their indivi- 
dual feelings and opinions as to deem it right, however morally or 
politically wrong and inexpedient, to prevent Denmark, as far as 
their wisdom and power could extend, from ever after rendering 
herself obnoxious to similar suspicions. The state-inquisition of 
Venice invariably put those to death who had been accused and 
pronounced guiltless, lest they should attempt to revenge them- 
selves. Nevertheless, I trust that the moment will arrive, and 
speedily too, which shall expose the folly and danger of that 
policy, by which England has been prevented from rendering 
justice to a people closely allied to her by a common descent, by 
a similarity of language, manners, and morals, and by a most 
obvious identity of interests; while her honor has been outraged 
by refusing that to the much injured and insulted nephew of her 
venerable sovereign, which has been gratuitously conferred on one 
with whom the good old King of England would perhaps have 
felt an insuperable reluctance to have held any intercourse. 

The attack on Norway will, it is to be hoped, prove the cli- 
macteric of all the aggressions and successful intrigues of which 
the Swedish cabinet, especially under the auspices of Bernadotte, 
has been guilty towards Denmark. It will at least, it may be 
confidently anticipated, furnish that distinguished commander with 
an opportunity of repairing the personal loss, which, on the au- 
thority of Sir Robert Wilson,” he sustained at the battle of Eylau. 
Perhaps, for the honor of the glorious cause in which he had 
latterly the amazing good fortune to be employed, he may at the 
same time satisfy the world, that he was at least able, if he had 
been so inclined, to do what might have been expected from his 
talents and political conversion. Such information will at least be 
acceptable to the nation in whose pay he has had the honor of 
marching a Swedish army from Stralsund to Liege and back to 


* Burke’s Works, vol. vii. page 65, Thoughts on French A fairs. 
? Sketch of the Campaigns in Poland in 1806 and 1807, page 106. 
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the Baltic, losing by the way about 100 men in killed, wounded, 
and missing ; and acquiring for himself an enviable opportunity 
of sacrificing his private feelings to an heroic sense of higher 
duties ; however much it is to be regretted, that such an oppor- 
tunity was afforded him by a man of honor like Sir Charles 
Stewart. 

Against such a ruler, 


That’s not the twentieth part the tythe 
Of their precedent Lord: 


can it fora moment be doubted, that the Norwegians will not 
or ought not to oppose all the resistance, which can be suggested 
by an ancient and devout sense of duty to that line of kings under 
whom their cOuntry has enjoyed more freedom and as much real 
happiness as perhaps has fallen to the lot of any people in the 
civilized world? Most certainly not. To form a different sup- 
position would be highly injurious, not only to the Norwegians, 
but to human nature itself. 

On a question like the present, I am however conscious that too 
many proofs cannot be advanced, and since the Bernadotte party 
have succeeded in covering a worthy member of the Prince Re- 
gent’s cabinet with a good deal of ridicule, and I fear some con- 
tempt, by rendering him the vehicle of some of the most arrant 
nonsense that ever was uttered in a British House of Parliament, 
I am anxious to give that Noble Lord (Earl Harrowby) an oppor- 
tunity of cautioning the individuals in question not to practise too 
much on good nature and credulity ; to which his Lordship might 
add the threat, that if they continue to furnish him with such in- 
formation relative to the Danish government, he will for the 
future simply consult Lord Molesworth. My Lord Harrowby 
gravely stated in the upper house, that the Norwegians would be 
transferred from an absolute to a free government. Now, since 
his Lordship, I am persuaded, possesses so much political acumen 
and candor as to admit, that a people may enjoy a great deal of 
liberty on paper and very little in fact, he will, I doubt not, give 
credence to some proofs which I shall bring forward in support of 
the assertion, that the Norwegians have, to all intents and pur- 
poses, been a free people. ‘These proofs I draw, not from the 
honied statements of prosperous courtiers, not from the partial 
assertions of timid placemen, or from the agreeable communica- 
tions of scribblers, who wrote for title or office. I draw the proofs 
from testimonies given at different periods by men far above the 
slightest suspicion of undue motives, especially in regard to their 
relations with the court of Denmark,~ The first of the writers, 





whom I shall quote, might state what he had to say respecting 
Norway, in a manner rather agreeable to the court of Denmark; 
but still he would not suppress or disguise the truth. ‘The next 
indeed apologizes in his preface for having stated his sentiments 
with a degree of frankness, which at times borders too closely on 
a want of modesty, and which he ascribes to that happy inde- 
pendence, in which he has always lived. This gentleman must 
therefore be supposed to have paid no particular attention to the 
manner in which he conveyed his matter. As for the third writer, 


he is exactly in the predicament of the poet who thus sings of his 
muse : 


“ Thou source of all my bliss and all my woe, 
Who found’st me poor at first, and keep’st me so :” 


and may justly appropriate Gray’s sentiments of himself, 


“ Too poor for a bribe, and too proud to importune, 
He had not the method of making his fortune.” 


This gentleman isa vicar in some obscure part of the diocese of 
Bergen, and it may be truly affirmed of him that his head never 
ached for a mitre. 

The first of those writers remarks,’ « The greatest part of our 
commerce and shipping was carried on with or employed by Eng- 
land. Every sailor and peasant along our coasts spoke English. 
Our clothes, food, and drink, were English, and the prevailing 
tone among us was English in a high degree. But notwithstand- 
ing all that, those of the Norwegians who remained unmixed and 
undebauched were at all times eminently devoted to their King 
and his line; they are a valiant, frugal, noble, magnanimous, and 
patient race of men, and especially during this war have proved 
themselves worthy of the peculiar care and parental love of their 
king.” 

The second author observes,’ « The bright path of liberty con- 
ducts the Norwegian nation to prosperity and intellectual improve- 
ment, and preserves this region from that ignorance and stupor 
in which slavish countries are immersed.” In another place this 
excellent and intrepid writer says, “ The Norwegian nation has, 
evet since the union, evinced an unalterable attachment to the 
Danish government.” 

In a beautiful lyric poem, dedicated to the present King of 
Denmark, then Prince Royal, and entitled the Prospect, the prince 


* What ought the Nation'to wish, either War or Peace with England? 
by W. Sebbelov. Christiansand, 1810. Page 40. 


* Patriotic Ideas, by Jacob All, junior, of Ness Iron-works. Christian- 
sand, 1800: Pages 40. 103. 
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is addressed. in behalf of Norway by Themis, the Muses, &e. and 
lastly by the Goddess of Liberty, who thus announces herself: 
« Prince! Freedom is my name; in this region my temple stands. 
—I render Norway happy; to me she is indebted for her virtue 
and glory ; but to thee thy Norwegians will be indebted for me.”* 

Hence I am persuaded, that every truly loyal being must, in 
mind and heart, sincerely approve and applaud the heroic resolu- 
tion of the Norwegians not to surrender their country to the do- 
minion of a man, whose power originated like that of his fallen 
patron, was fed and strengthened by the same resources, and 
which, if finally consolidated, will stand in awful grandeur on the 
wreck of public principles, which have been alternately rejected 
and adopted as interest and ambition might direct. That the Nor- 
wegians may never acknowledge the ascendancy of such a man and 
such a rule, I most fervently pray, “ Forbid it God, forbid it man !”* 

If we inquire how far the sacred flame of patriotism may have 
kindled the glorious resistance of the Norwegians, we shall discover 
the most noble and spirit-stirring impulse. 

The attempt on the part of Sweden to subjugate Norway is no 
novelty; but it has always been repelled with a degree of courage, 
firmness, and unity, by which the national character of the Nor- 
wegians has acquired a stamp of superiority, to which the Swedes 
have always been in the habit of paying that respect which they 
will scarcely venture to refuse, though their army now possesses 
the experience—risum teneatis amici—* qu'elle a acquise dans la 
guerre d’Allemagne, sous la conduite d’un chef -tel que la Prince 
Royal de Suede,” * who may probably once more verify the fa- 
mous lines : 

“ The man, who fights and runs away, 
May live to fight another day ; 
But he that is in battle slain, 
Will never rise to fight again.” 


All Norway, it is well known, abounds with simple, artless 
memorials, called Bautasteene, erected to perpetuate the defeats 
of the Swedes. Some of these monuments, for instance a pyramid 
of Norwegian marble twenty feet high, with an inscription com- 
memorative of the death of Charles the Twelfth, erected by Fre- 
derick the Fourth near the fortress of Fredericksteen, where the 
Swedish king was killed, have been removed, with what some 
would call a laudable, and others perhaps a fastidious and a thank- 
less desire, on the part of the Danish government, to allay the 
national irritation of both countries. ‘This kind and concihatory 


1 Poems by the Rev. Mr. Zetlita. Copenhagen, 1789, 


Page 182. 
2 Réflexions, &c. page 17. 
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attention to the feelings of Sweden, it is, however, evident, has 
produced no corresponding effect on the government of that 
country, whose happiness and glory will never be fully established 
until it shall be able to exclaim, «* Denmark is no more!” and, 
from its natural disposition to mischief, not even then, I am per- 
suaded. ‘The effect originally intended to be produced on the 
population of Norway, by the erection of those memorials, has, 
however, in no degree been impaired, for the deeds, which called 
forth those public expressions of admiration and gratitude, have 
been preserved by less perishable means. ‘The Norwegian Muse 
particularly delights in rehearsing the valorous achievements of the 
nation, though, in fact, no people can possibly be of a more quict 
and peaceable disposition. But no sooner does the glaring Baune' 
announce from the summits of the hills the approach of public 
danger, than the scytale of the Grecians, and, as the Norwegians 
term it, Budstikken, is dispatched from place to place with a zeal 
which must indeed be the best bulwark of any country. ‘The 
phrase ‘* A nation in arms,” can of course only be applied in very 
few cases indeed; but of these cases Norway presents one, and I 
glory in adding, one of the most gratifying that can be imagined. 
Here is a people, in every political point of view, with reference 
to the past, present, and future interests of Europe, standing most 
perfectly on the defensive. It simply desires to be, what it always 
has been, independent, The declaration of this wish is the free, 
clear, and spontaneous will of the nation itself. Not a voice is 
raised in favor of submission to Sweden in any partj of the 
country, from the Naze to the North Cape, from Cape Stat to the 
hills, which form a natural barrier between the two countries. (I 
copy the poor old King of Sweden’s own words in one of his 
proclamations to the Norwegians.) All hearts and all hands are 
most firmly united in supporting the country in the just, necessary, 
and glorious struggle, which the arts and the arms of the enemy 
have provoked. No propositions for a parley with him are made, 
or even thought of, after his inexorable purpose has been fully 
developed and ascertained. The people have most solemnly de- 
termined to stand or fall with the independence of their country. 
Is not this a sight which 


“ Withspleasure Heaven itself surveys?” 


a nation struggling to offer the last sad mark of its fidelity and 
affection towards a kindred king and people, from whom it has 
been torn by every, the boldest, means that fraud or force could sup- 


? Wood raised in form of a cone on the tops of the hills, and set on fire 
in case of invasion. 
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ply, while in the course of this most unprecedented and ungra- 
cious proceeding, it has itself been exposed to injuries, insults, and 
sufferings of a description, that has harrowed up the souls of the 
most obdurate, selfish and thoughtless. 

From such a display of national zeal and vigor, Norway may 
confidently anticipate the most beneficial consequences; she may 
expect to become what she deserves to be, in the words of the 
much lamented predecessor of the Crown Prince of Sweden, a 
happy, strong, independent and invincible country.* ‘In addition 
to her own efforts, she is blessed with the hearty good wishes of 
all mankind. Her cause is deeply rooted in the kindest affections 
of our hearts; it is sanctioned by the unerring decisions of our 
consciences. Even Bernadotte, while he is craving, and oh! what 
wonderful complaisance! is permitted to take ‘ the penalty and 
forfeit of his bond,” must be conscious, that the feelings and 
impressions of all the world are against him, if Shylock-like, he 
be not altogether destitute of the milk of human kindness. But 
pethaps he has been allowed to proceed to the execution of his 
fell purpose, only to sustain the more bitter disappointment in the 
failure of his awful scheme. Some Portia may step in, and Nor- 
way will prevail. Perhaps it is ordained, that the last efforts of 
continental oppression should be discomfited on freedom’s fa- 
vorite soil, 

A mountainous country like Norway is not easily conquered, 
because under all circumstances, even the most adverse, it is full 
of resources. Of these, the first is unquestionably the spirit of 
the people, which will never be subdued. What their ancestors 
did on similar occasions, the present Norwegians are as able and 
as willing to repeat. Since the key to Norway was not given up 
to Charles the Twelfth, as the price of safety to the town below 
the fortress, it will hardly be presented now to Charles the Four- 
teenth. Some new Peter Colbioernsen will give full scope to the 
utmost efforts of Norwegian valor and firmness, by inspiring the 
citizens of Frederickshald to set an example of patriotism similar 
to that which was exhibited at that place about a hundred years ago. * 


* The fare-well Address of Prince Christian August to the Norwegians. 
Christiania, 30th December, 1809. ‘ . 


2 « Notwithstanding Charies the Twelfth was thus become master of the 
town of Frederickshald the inhabitants did not acknowledge his authority. 
Some of them retired to the furt, and others went on board the prame, or 
hid themselves in the mountains. From all quarters a constant fire was 
kept up on the town, especially trom the fort, to expel the enemy, lest pro- 
tected by the houses, his attack on the fort might be more tremendous, A 
few hours after the capture of the town, Charles sent a trumpeter to the 
fert te selicit a truce, who was sent back with this answer: “ His Swedish 
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New Lagerthas* and Anna Colbioernsens* will not only cheer 
the manly hearts of their gallant countrymen in the defence 
of their homes, their wives, and their babes, but in imitation of 
those matchless heroines, share in the toils, the dangers, and the 
anxieties of the sacred cause. The scene of Thermopylz will be 
acted again and again in the passes of Norway. The Suet will 


Majesty being an uninvited guest, it is our duty to send him whence he 
came.” The fidelity with which they meant to keep their promise was soon 
evident to Charles, for when they found it impossible to dislodge their 
enemy by the mere execution of cannon, they desperately set fire to the 
town. One of the most uncommon scenes now took place ever recorded in 
history. The citizens eagerly hastened to fire their own houses, while the 
enemy in vain sought to extinguish the increasing flames. This scene of 
horror was considerably augmented by the artillery from the fort and the 
prame. Charles the Twelfth, whom nature had endowed with an invincible 
spirit, strengthened by a familiarity with danger, stood appalled at this 
extraordinary spectacle, and left the town that very day.” 
Great and Good Deeds of Danes, Norwegians and 
Holsteinians, by Oce Malling. page 66. 


*« Lagertha, a young Norwegian woman, displayed uncommon personal 
eourage in the war which Regner Lodbrog, King of Norway, waged against 
Fro, King of Sweden. Her valour contributed essentially to the overthrow 
of the Swedish Monarch , but her charms conquered the conqueror. Reg- 
ner saw and loved her ; he felt his happiness deptinded solely on her, and 
ultimately obtained the interesting object of his wishes.” 

Same Book, page 30. 

2 Mr. Malling, page 103, under the head of Intrepidity, gives a most 
interesting account of the conduct of that celebrated woman during the 
invasion of Norway by Charles the Twelfth, in the year 1716, of which! 
can only give an outline in this place, Mrs. Anna Colbioernsen was the 
wite of a Norwegian Clergyman. By her wonderful address she not only 
proved the instrument of preserving a detachment of Norwegian dragoons 
who had been stationed to watch the motions of the — of whom a body 
of horse 800 strong were on the march to attack Konigsberg; but actually 
contributed most essentially to the overthrow and dispersion of that Swedish 
division, whese Commander, Colonel Loeven, was taken prisoncr at Mrs. 
Colbioernsen’s house. After the action she was placed in imminent per- 
sonal danger, from which she rescued herself with uncommon presence of 
mind. She went out in company with another woman to view the field of 
battle, when a party of Swedish horsemen coming up to them, a corporal 
pointed a carabine at Mrs. Colbioernsen’s breast and demanded information 
relative to the Norwegians. Her companion fainted away, but Mrs, C, 
boldly asked, “ Is it the order of your King to shoot old women ?” when 
the Corporal, feeling abashed, removed his carabine, but persisted in his 

uestions, and received such answers as led to the precipitate retreat of all 
the Swedes, who were still able to save themselves by flight. On that occa- 
sion, she likewise exhibited a most striking instance of that independent 
manner of thinking and acting which is so congenial to all classes of the 
Norwegian People. On the day Smee the victory, she gave an enter- 
tainment to the Norwegian Officers, and placed Thore Hovland, a Quarter- 
master of dragoons, at the head of the table, observing, that it was, “an 
honor aieinadly his due, fur having led his countrymen into danger, and 
been most conspicuous in crowning them with glory.” 
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not have forced one strait or stormed a summit, before they will 
perceive the immediate necessity of forcing and storming others. 
They will find every hilla fortress, every path a road to destruction, 
every tree a messenger of death. French tactics, however con- 
summate, will be of no avail; there will be still less employment 
for Gallo-Swedish politics— the quintescence of all politics. ‘There 
are no dulcia vitia of a corrupt court to tamper with, no blunders 
of a feeble cabinet to take advantage of, no Macks to meet in the 
field, no foreign troops to be seduced, no coteries to be operated 
upon, no divisions to be effected among the people. ‘The most 
active members of the Crown Prince’s army in Germany, Mr. 
Schlegel, the compositors, pressmen, and their devils, will eat the 
bread of idleness in the camp Printing-Office, from which their 
master carried on such a desolating war against Bonaparte; and 
the Hero of Ponto Corvo himself will probably after a short trial 
not at all relish campaigning in Norway, but perhaps feel induced to 
listen to the earnest entreaties, with which the good citizens of 
Stockholm may solicit his return to live over again the happy, 
merry days at Liege. 

The land that gave birth to Admiral Tordenskiold" is not to 
be frightened or forced into submission to 2 race, whose ancestors 
trembled in their cradles at the bare name of a hero, whose spirit 
now appears to revisit the scenes of his deathless glory. In the 
words of a patriotic writer, it may be safely predicted, that, ¢¢ while 
the Norwegians continue to preserve their ancient fidelity and 
firmness, that crown, which is the patrimony of Skioldunger, * 


t Admiral Tordenskiold (Thunder-shield, a name most appropriately con- 
ferred on him by the King of Denmark in illustration of his public services) 
rose from obscurity to the rank of Vice-Admiral, befure he was 28 years 
old. He was killed in a duel with a Swedish Colonel, Stael, (probably an 
aucestor of the most conspicuous family in the Bernadoite party) while 
he stopped at Hamburgh on a journey to visit His Majesty King George the 
First of England. To such a height of terrible fame had the exploits of 
Tordenskiold risen among the enemies of his country, that the women of 
Sweden actually employed his name to frighten children into good beha. 
viour. It is particularly pleasing to add, that his descendants now worthily 
trace his illustrious course; they have already made a great number of 
valuable captures from the Swedes, among which isa large East Indiaman, 
probably the first that set sail under the auspices of the new political 
system of Sweden, so vehemently recommended by Madame Stael and Co. 
against their feelings and against their judgments, I should add, if I did 
not know, Latet anguis in herba. 

2 The Royal family of Denmark are at this day styled Skioldunger or 
offspring of Skiold, who was according to Malling Pag. 29, the original 
founder of the Danish throne in tre North. He attained the royal dignity, 
not ouly by exerting his valor in the service of his country against foreign 
énemies, but more particularly by promoting the internal welfare of his 
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shall never deck the audacious front of a foreign conqueror, 
Among the mountains of Norway, his ambition shall find a grave, 
and his presumptuous plans be frustrated by Norwegian valor, 
as the waves of the stormy ocean are repelled by the rock, whose 
natural strength defies their reiterated attacks.”* Yes! under the 
guidance of the illustrious example furnished by the late Prince 
CurisTIAn, * the present leader of the Norwegians will, in defence 
of the most honest cause for which the sword was ever drawn, 
satisfy the court of Sweden in its own words, that ¢ the strength 
of nations consists far less in masses of men or rich treasuries than 
in the impulses, which are given to them by patriotism and mili- 
tary honor.’ * 

But methinks I hear the spirit of Shakspeare bemoaning the 
outrage which has been offered to his memory by that list of reck- 
less resolutes, who are headed by Bernadotte. It does not appear 
sufficient that they should have inherited from the founder of their 
fortunes a share of the properties of the rattlesnake,* quite ade. 


people. He abhorred slavery, and caused it to be abolished, and the vie- 
tims of misfortune always found in him 4 real friend. His warriors delight- 
ed in serving him, for he distributed the whole of the booty among them, 
saying: “The prize money belongs to the soldiers; the glory is the reward 
of their chiefs.” / 


* Some remarks occasioned by the political relations at present subsisting 
between Norway and Sweden.. By B. H. Munthe Morgenstierne Chris- 
tiania, 1813. Pag. 9. 


2 Late Stadtholder of Norway, who was called in the year 1809 to inherit 
the Crown of Sweden it would almost appear, for having successfully 
thwarted her views on Norway. This unfortunate and much lamented 
— died very suddenly in Sweden, and was succeeded by Berna- 

lotte. 


3 Appeal to the Nations of Europe, Pag. 42. 


# An ingenious and most impressive comparison between the faculties of 
Buonaparte and the Rattle-snake will be found in an excellent pamphlet 
entitled, “The dangers ot the country” ig nge: some years ago and now 
out of print. It ismuch to be regretted, that the learned author did not 
in his speech on the Blockade of Norway perceive the probability that the 
— of that country might as justly view the effects of Swedish invasion 
with the same dread and horror, which he rightly concludes, would be felt 
by the people of England in the contemplation of French invasion. The 
Norwegians are however obliged to Mr. Stephen for having done his utmost 
to satisfy them of the hopelessness of resistance; but they have too great 
respect for his talents not to be benefited by the glowing picture which he 
draws of the miseries of his own country, in case she had been subjected to 
a foreign yoke. As the author of another celebrated pamphlet, in which 
Mr. Stephen contends for doctrines, which in their application have proved 
subversive of the Danish monarchy, and in consequence productive of the 
evils, under which Norway now labors, he may probably think, that in 
offering him their thanks, the Norwegians carry on a kind of War in dit 
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quate to fascinate His Majesty the Emperor of Russia; they must 
needs also impress into their hateful service a bard, whose name is 
coupled with the best feelings of the human heart. I need only 
propose, whether Shakspeare would have subscribed to such a 
scheme of human oppression as that put into practice against 
Norway by the court of Sweden, to be satisfied, that most English- 
men at least will agree in reprobation of the use made of his high 
authority for so iniquitous a purpose. Shakspeare, if he could 
not have served, would not at least have betrayed the cause of 
liberty ; but he is now, by a sad perversion of ingenuity, exhibited 
as a libeller of that cause. Accordingly he is sent forth by His 
Excellency the Swedish Ambassador and suite in the character of 
Prologue. 


“ For us, and for our tragedy * 
Here stooping to your clemency, 
We beg your hearing patiently.” 


ushering into the world their denunciation against the Norwegians 
under the safeguard of the following lines : 





young Fortinbras, 

Of unimproved mettle hot and full, 

Hath in the skirts of Norway here and there, 
Shark'd up a list of landless resolutes, 

For food and diet, to some enterprize 

That hath a stomach in’t: which is no other 
(As it doth well appear unto our state) 

But to recover of us, by strong hand, 

And terms compulsatory, those ’foresaid lands 
So by his Cousin lost.— 


For the honor of language uttered by Shakspeare, it will how- 


‘ ever be abundantly evident, that the motto in question is wholly 


inapplicable. Perhaps at this very moment the Swedes may be 
gathering useful experience relative to the qualities of ‘the Prince 
and people, who intend to keep, not:to recover, by strong hand, 
the ’foresaid lands, out of which the King of Denmark’s cousin of 
Sweden might have managed to cozen the brave people of Nor- 
way, had they not risen to a man, and called in Prince Christian 
to frustrate the infamous project. 


guise. But they do no such thing; they simply wish to act agreeably to 
the ancient adage, Fas ‘est et ab hoste doceri, and they do full justice to the 
motives by which he is influenced in desiring the speedy extinction of the 
flame which threatens to involve their country. An incendiary is often the 
first to cry, put out the fire. 

* Réflexions sur L’Etat actuel de la Norvege—a most tragical perform- 
ance. It is wisely printed in French. 
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By that act the Norwegians have most unquestionably consulted 
the honor and interests of their country in the only effectual man- 
ner, that could be devised. They at once set the seal of condem- 
nation on the meditated transfer of the country and laid the firm- 
est foundation for its independence. Any other mode of disposing 
of the supreme authority might not indeed have been attended 
with fatal consequences to the preservation of the country, for no 
opinion, too high, can be formed of the patriotism of the Norwe- 
gians. When the aggressions of Sweden are to be repelled, every 
Norwegian will do what Fabius did to Minucius. But the crisis 
into which Norway was thrown by the treaty of Kiel, inspired the 
people with the desire that a mortal blow should instantly be 
struck at the efforts of the Swedish government. Now this could 
never be aimed more unertingly than by the hand of a descendant 
and namesake of that great and good Christian, whose very name 
sounds like music to Norwegian ears. Nor is a more affecting 
instance of national gratitude and confidence to be met with in the 
annals of mankind, than when the people of Norway expressed 
the wish, that their country might continue to be ruled by that 
race of kings, whose gentle sway has for ages been productive of 


so much mutual happiness and satisfaction to the governing and 
the governed. How feelingly does His Norwegian Majesty ex- 
plain the situation of the country at that momentous period in the 


following letter to the King of Sweden : 

* Your Majesty will not ascribe it to any want of respect in 
me, that what I now communicate to you has been delayed longer 
than might seem proper. I could wish that this communication 
might be able to clear up every doubt, in relation both to my 
respectful sentiments towards you, and the motives of my actions, 
Though I am unable to employ for that purpose any other means 
than that which I now make use of, you will not wonder, that my 
pen, the only organ of my feelings, expresses them with all the 
frankness which I owe as well to your Majesty as to the cause 
which I defend. 

«In communicating to your Majesty the proclamation of the 
19th of February, I make you acquainted with the feelings, which 
inspire the people of Norway, as well as with the principles which 
shall always guide my conduct. The Norwegian nation is not of 
a disposition calmly to sacrifice its liberty and independence : 
there is only one voice among these mountaineers, namely to pre- 
serve their national honor. In vain should I have executed the 
treaty of Kiel ; in vain attempted to give up the fortresses to your 
Majesty’s troops. ‘The inevitable consequences of such an attempt 
would have been a general insurrection against the only authority, 
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which could preserve a people, left to themselves, from the incal- 
culable evils of anarchy. By such a mode of proceeding, I should 
instantly have lost the authority requisite to maintain order, and 
I should have deserved it, by deceiving the people in the good 
opinion, which they universally entertain of me, that I constantly 
aimed at their welfare, and at such a critical moment will prevent 
disorder. I had therefore no other choice than either the infamy 
of abandoning a people whose whole confidence is placed in me, 
or the duty of retaining for their good the authority which I had 
till then exercised.” 

What answer the King of Sweden may have returned to that 
frank and generous statement, has not transpired, but the senti- 
ments which his dear adopted son entertains on the subject have 
been communicated to the world in one of those papers, which in 
former times paved the way for force of arms in the overthrow 
of kingdoms. Bernadotte’s proclamation to his brethren in arms 
is drawn up ina strain which, with all honest men cannot be 
misinterpreted. To cajole and threaten, to smile and stab, to pray 
and blaspheme, to libel and praise, have too frequently been: the 
burthen of such documents not to be understood by the more 
wary of those to whom they are addressed, but a glaring contra- 
diction levels itself to the capacity of all: Thus while he 
rejoices, that the King of Sweden has saved his country 
from the misfortune of becoming a province of another king- 
dom, some may think, that he furnishes the Norwegians with 
an argument of which they will avail themselves rather than of his 
kind offices in making them friends of the Swedish nation. 
Mr. Schlegel after all, though a servant of Bernadotte, must pos- 
sess some political integrity; he deserves to be thanked for giving 
official currency to sentiments, which his doating fostermother, ‘ 
much to her honor, has taken an opportunity of expressing, though 
in direct opposition to the principles and feelings of that wretched 
and hateful faction, with which it is much to be regretted, that 
the first female writer of the age should ever have been con- 
nected, 

The King of Norway will be too seriously occupied with the 
destiny of his country, to permit the personalities of such a man as 
Bernadotte to intrude into his thoughts. By advising Bernadotte 
to desist from a practice, which perhaps too much savours of his 
early pursuits and connexions at Caw and elsewhere, some service 
may be rendered him. His Royal Highness, who professes to be 


* Individuals ought to submit to destiny; but nations never; for it is 
they who can alone command destiny ; with a little mure exertion of the 
will, misfortune would be conquered. The sxbmission of one people to another 
% contrary to nature. Germany, by Mad. Stael, Preface, Pag. xiv. 
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a man of chivalry, should recollect that the great boast of polished 
life is the delicacy and even the generosity of its hostility. If he 
will take counsel from an enemy, he may rest assured that it will 
be particularly gratifying to the nation over which he has assumed 
the dominion, to perceive that he is anxious to accommodate him. 
self to that superior ea of manners, which is so prevalent in 
Sweden. It may be thought strange to give a Frenchman lessons 
on the art of pleasing, but it will be recollected, that Bernadotte 
is one of the nine tenths of Buonaparte’s officers who have sprung 
from the ranks, and that his duties in the earlier part of his career 
probably almost wholly estranged him from the refinements and 
indulgences of polished intercourse. But he may now be said 
to have served “ a seven years’ apprenticeship to good breeding,” 
and considering the kind of society in which he has of late moved, 
it is naturally to be desired for their sake, that he should at least 
write like a gentleman, though he may not otherwise be entitled 
to a favorable interpretation of the Noscitur a sociis. 

But in the abuse of his enemies he may probably plead the 
lex talionis; and as far as that is directed against his English 
adversaries, I do not well see, I must confess, how he can be 
debarred from the benefit of the apology. By Sir Robert Wilson 
he has been proved to be unduly fond of his neighbour’s goods, 
and not unlike Falstaff in point of courage." Indeed in the latter 
respect, Sir Charles Stewart has put him to the test and expressed 
an opinion rather unfavorable, which Marshal Blucher, it seems, 
would be very happy to confirm; while Sir Philip Francis, and 
those who think with him, say 999 out of every thousand Eng- 
lishmen are firmly persuaded that he has proved very like a 
traitor to the cause which he was engaged to support. 

Now, although it is a fundamental principle of English law 
that an accused individual is to be presumed innocent until he is 
found guilty before a proper tribunal ; yet as the aforementioned 
defendant Mr. Jean Baptiste Bernadotte, has contrived by means 
of divers quiddities to put off his trial, he cannot in reason blame 
the Norwegians for proceeding to the election of a ruler. The 
business of Norway was not to be at a stand, until it could be 
decided by others, (who by the bye have no right to vote on the 
question but what might gives them) that it was matter of perfect 
indifference whether a throne was filled by an acquitted felon or 
an unsuspected character, The Norwegians well knew that 


* Sketch of the Campaigns in Poland in 1806 and 1807; by Sir Robert 
Wilson, Pag. 85, and 106. 
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other Sovereigns would vote against such a decision, and that the 
time was not gone by, when the then Count de Lille could say 
with as much propriety as ever, ‘ It is more honorable to deserve 
than to carry a sceptre.”' Bernadotte is therefore the last per- 
son, who should find fault with the Norwegians for giving the 
government of their country to the cousin of the King, who had 
lost the **’foresaid lands,” and who, whatever his political sing 
may be, has at least never shared in the plunder of Europe, but 
preserved that moral dignity in the circle of monarchies,* of 
which it might perhaps have been useful to remind the Rus- 
sian Autocrator, had he not drunk too deeply of the waters of 
Abo. 

Bernadotte’s hirelings will not convince the world, certainly not 
Norway at least, that “le Prince Royal de Suede a toujours été 
lami et le défenseur de la liberté ; appelé 4 la succession au trone 
par une élection spontanée, il a conservé le méme zéle pour cette 
belle cause, pour laquelle il a combattu avec tant de gloire.” * The 
beautiful cause of liberty, it is to be hoped, will not, for a long 
time to come at least, give employment to such friends and de- 
fenders as Murat, Bernadotte, &c., who have been so well charac- 
terised as retaining * all the leading features of their original de- 
partment in life ;—a fierce and turbulent nature—a wild, irregular 
ambition—a total ignorance of the utility of civil laws—and a so- 
vereign contempt for letters.”* A ruler of such a description may 
be foisted upon Sweden at the instigation of the hat, or French 
faction, which has so long * been her inbred pest and bosom de- 
stroyer ;” ° or he may even be spontaneously admitted by a nation, 
that has « long burned and languished in a feverish and oppressive 
state, which might be called the romance of her history and of her 
public councils.” A military mountebank may make his fortune 
in a country where « the memory of the great Vasa, and the heroic 
madness of Charles XII. have impressed upon the nation a kind of 
fond political credulity, of which it has been the character and the 
effect to be for ever engaged, and for ever straining and heaving 
under efforts and exertions too mighty for its strength.” Sucha 


' Letter from Louis the 18th to the King of Spain on returning the insig- 
nia of the Golden Fleece, which had been conferred on Buonaparte. 

2 The Emperor of Russia’s declaration of war against Great Britain, dated 
St. Petersburgh the 26th of October, 1807. 

3 Réflexious, &c. p. 9. 

+ Edinburgh Review, No. XXVI. for Jan. 1809, Art. Code de la Conscrip- 
tion, p. 453. 

$ Considerations on the Relative State of Great Britain in May 1818, p. 92. 
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pular disposition, such a man as Bernadotte, who, we are told, 
as carried chivalry ¢‘ in republicanism as well as in royalty,” * and 
knight-errantry too, undoubtedly may be eye | qualified for 
humoring. But if Bernadotte tells the world, as he does in his 
farewell address at Lubeck, that «he cannot declare the freedom 
of Sweden to be firmly established, without making the Norwe- 
gians friends of the Swedes ;” he wilfully and deliberately utters a 
double falsehood 5 first as it regards Sweden, and then as it con- 
cerns Norway. If Norway (which God forbid) should be subju- 
gated by Sweden, Bernadotte, with a view to maintain military 
possession of that country, (for no other kind of possession can ever 
be contemplated,) will find it absolutely necessary to perpetuate 
in Sweden the establishment of the conscription, that infernal in- 
stitution, as it is called by one of his own panegyrists, the editor of 
The Times; that code of hell, as it is termed by Monsieur Cha- 
teaubriand, who has just been appointed French Ambassador to 
Sweden. Has Bernadotte duly considered the effects likely to be 
produced on the freedom of his adopted country, and on the feel- 
ings and opinions of the world at large, by his devout anxiety to 
preserve, as a precious relique, one of the most detested parts of 
the Napoleon system? ‘The subjugation of Norway, it is evident, 
must therefore directly tend to impair the freedom of Sweden. 
Bernadotte, it is true, may say to the Swedes as Charles XII. did: 
« I will send you one of my boots, and oblige you to receive orders 
from that ;”* but we are told, “les Suédois sont jaloux de leurs 
droits ;”* and perhaps they may not chance to obey. 

With respect to the endeavours made by him and his associates 
to make the Norwegians friends of the Swedish nation, he had 
better be silent. On that subject he can only claim the merit, (if 
merit it can be called,) that he has been led to form a just estimate 
of the Norwegian character, by directing the adoption of the only 
measures that could possibly hold out a chance of success in his 
horrid undertaking. But let him beware; even while he is whet- 
ting the knife to take his pound of flesh according to his bond, the 
victim may be snatched from his merciless power. The true 
cause of the permission given him to proceed thus far is perhaps 
nearer the point of developement than he imagines. 

I have now shown on what grounds the Norwegians decline the 
condescending offer of Bernadotte to resume his original occupa- 
tion, * for the purpose of drilling them into free and independent 
soldiers. Bernadotte, by the bye, should avoid using the terms 


* Appeal to the Nations of Europe, p. 93. 
* History of Charles XII. by Voitaire, p. 316. 
* Réflexions, p. 10. 

A serjeant in the regiment de royal marine. 
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free and independent, except when he may have occasion to apply 
them to himself individually and exclusively. His amor sceleratus 
habendi may be palliated, as the world goes; but let it not be in- 
dulged with the smile of benignity on his countenance, and the 
cant of philosophy on his tongue. He may injure a valiant peo- 
ple, who dare to vindicate their liberty, but he should not insult 
them. 

I proceed to inyestigate the grounds on which the Swedish Go- 
vernment thinks itself entitled to require the acquiescence of the 
Norwegians in the annihilation of their national existence; and 
trust that the Court of Sweden will appear to all unprejudiced ob- 
servers in the same amiable light in which it is fortunately viewed 
by the unsophisticated Norwegians. I could cite innumerable au- 
thorities, to prove that the Norwegians never can be amalgamated 
with the Swedes, nor ever acknowledge any arguments but those 
of force with a view to the establishment of Swedish supremacy in 
Norway. But in an appeal to the English nation, my purpose may 
be essentially served by referring to the concurring testimonies of 
those writers who, on political subjects especially, are well known 
to contend for the empire of criticism in this country. ‘The Edin- 
burgh Review thus expresses itself of the Norwegians: ‘ There is 
something extremely pleasing in the Norwegian style of character. 
The Norwegian expresses firmness and elevation in all that he says 
or does. He has always been a free man; and you read his his- 
tory in his looks. He is not apt, to be sure, to forgive his ene- 
mies; but he does not deserve any; for he is hospitable in the 
extreme, and prevents the needy in their wants. It is not possible 
for a writer of this country to speak ill of the Norwegians ; for of 
all strangers, the people of Norway love and admire the British the 
most.” The Quarterly Review, by holding the same language, 
may be considered to have done the Norwegians a most essential 
service at a moment, when every British heart is bursting with in- 
dignation in anxious suspense for the result of the glorious strug- 
gle which the Norwegians are now supporting against what might 
be called fearful odds; but that he 


“ Who fights his country’s battle, 
Does in his bosom {eel a golden omen 
Of victory.” 


«© Brave, honest, and intelligent, the Norwegians resemble the 
English in manners, in feeling, and in language, more than any 
people upon earth.”* Thanks be to God that they do; otherwise 


t No. IV. for July, 1803, Art. Catteau’s Tableau des Etats Danois, p. 306. 
2 Quarterly Review, No. XXI. for April, 1814, Art. Travels through Nor- 
way, Lapland, &c. p. 128. 
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the feelings of the people of England would now have been inf- 
nitely more afflicted on account of the Norwegians. The sight of 
an ancient nation, generally esteemed and admired throughout the 
world, passing without remonstrance into a state of confirmed 
slavery, would have been more galling to the inhabitants of Eng. 
land than the predicament in which their government has been 
placed in regard to Norway. Against the voluntary immolation of 
the Norwegians at the shrine of despotism, the people of England: 
could have no remedy ; against a political felo de se of their minis- 
ters, they enjoy at least the privilege of animadversion. Accordingly, 
to use again the words of the Quarterly Review, “the tide of public 
opinion in this country certainly runs strongly against Bernadotte.”* 
I trust the tide will roll on, gathering strength in its noble course, 
until it shall sweep away the last remains of those encroachments 
in which power, though on the most opposite pleas, has but too 
successfully indulged, at the expense of opinion. It is a great 
triumph to the cause of the Norwegians, that the people of Eng- 
land did net in their rapturous, but most natural and rational ex- 
ultation, at the downfall of the most extensive system of despotism 
that was ever put in execution, overlook the establishment of 
tyranny, upon a small scale, at the very source of liberty. It is an 
event of immeasurable importance to the cause of freedom, that 
any dereliction of those principles, which have at last wrought the 
political salvation of Europe, is noticed and characterized as it de- 
serves by the people of England, even though the transgressor 
should happen to be the most amiable of Emperors. Let us hence 
indulge the hope, that since a useful lesson has been given to future 
Lieutenants of Engineers of an aspiring disposition, it may not be 
wholly lost on ambitious Serjeants, who are still invested with 
regal power. in fact, Bernadotte would probably consult his per- 
sonal interests most effectually by listening to the voice of the 
people of England on the subject of Norway: for he would then 
give the world an unequivocal proof of the uprightness of his mo- 
tives in making so signal a sacrifice of private feeling to public vir- 
tue as, he affects to have done. His views on Norway, even if 
they should be carried into effect to the utmost extent of his 
wishes, may aggrandize him personally, but, I am persuaded, for 
a very short time only ; and, in regard to the interests of Sweden, 
it will soon be discovered that the French system of arrondisse- 
mens contains the same seeds of self-destruction in the north, which 
occasioned its dissolution in the south. 

In addition to the impressions which must naturally have struck 
deep root in the minds of the Norwegians, when they beheld theit 


* No. XXE. for April, 1814, p. 123. 
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precarious means of procuring the first necessaries of life abridged 
in a most serious degree by a neighbour with whom they were at 
peace; when they found the principal support of their country, 
the commerce with England, gradually decrease, and finally alto- 
gether cease, entirely through the machinations of the same neigh- 
bour; and when, in sucha state of public distress, they beheld 
themselves most basely assailed in the tenderest point—their na- 
tional honor—the violation of which would, in the opinion of that 
great statesman Mr. Fox,* of itself form a just cause of war; in 
addition to those impressions, which cannot surely be deemed 
favorable to the Swedish Government, the Norwegians feel inti- 
mately persuaded that the genius and dispositions of that govern- 
ment are and must be hostile to the true interests of their country. 

With a view to give some color to the magnanimous intentions 
of the Swedish Government in effecting the transfer of Norway 
from an absolute to a limited government, the people of this coun- 
try have been favored with a French disquisition* on the superior 
benefits and charms of a free government, like that of Sweden, 
contrasted with the disadvantages and horrors of a despotic go- 
vernment like that of Denmark. In illustration of this, Moles- 
worth is quoted, with much the same effect with which certain 
senators drew from him arguments in support of the necessity, 
justice, policy and propriety of the expedition against Copenhagen 
in 1807. We are at the same time told, that “ le caractére per- 
sonnel de leurs nouveaux Souverains doit inspirer aux Norvégiens 
une enticre confiance en ces promesses. L’équité et la modération 
du Roi sont connues.”’ 3 

Of the moderation of his Swedish Majesty, a more striking proof 
cannot be found than in his having lent his name to the design 
against Norway. ‘That statement will be decisive. 

With regard to his equity, I fear that he can justly claim very 
little credit for that quality, while his innocent grand-nephew, a 
descendant, as well as himself, of Gustavus Vasa, roams an exile 
among the mountains of Switzerland, like the illustrious founder 
of Swedish liberty, meditating, if not projecting, plans for the 
real interest of his country. * 

As for the personal character of the Crown Prince, 


Hic niger est: hunc tu, Norvege, caveto. 


« Speech on the occupation of Hanover by Prussia. 

2 Réflexions, &c. 

3 Réflexions, p. 9. 

4 Accounts from Switzerland continually state, that the son of Gustavus 
will be placed on the throne of Sweden ; and the intelligence is on every oc- 
casion repeated in the French papers, in a tone of rather ill omen to the 
hopes of “ our much beloved son Oscar, Prince of Norway.” 
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Let us now contemplate the beauty and perfection of the Swedish 
Government, to which Bernadotte’s scribes assure us the Norwe- 
gians will offer no other resistance, than the tears which young dam- 
sels shed at their marriage, although in secret they desire the 
connexion. * 

The Norwegians are an intelligent people. For this we have 
the authority of the Quarterly Review; in which the Bernadotte 
party, to their great surprise and mortification, will no longer be- 
hold a zealous friend, but almost a neutral, and perhaps a well- 
wisher to the gallant and free Norwegians. 

Trifles light as air 
Are to the jealous confirmations strong 
As proofs of holy writ. 

Now does the Swedish Government imagine that an intelligent 
people, like the Norwegians, would remain thoughtless spectators 
of the public transactions of a neighbour, against whom they have 
imbibed with their mother’s milk the most rooted aversion; an 
aversion rendered still more rational by such considerations as must 
naturally have occurred to the Norwegians upon a view of the 

litical convulsions in Sweden within the last forty years. 

In 1772, the limited constitution of Sweden was entirely in the 
unlimited power of the aristocracy, whose tyranny Gustavus the 
Third successfully destroyed, as Paley observes, with the acqui- 
escence, not to say the assistance, of the people, of whom, as well 
as of the nobility, the same king contrived to render himself alto- 
gether independent, at the diet in 1789. In 1792, this unambitious 
and unassuming uncle of the present moderate and equitable King 
of Sweden, suddenly dissolved the diet of Gefle, because it felt dis- 
inclined to support him in certain Quixotic military projects against 
Norway ; and he was some time afterwards assassinated by one of 
his own subjects. 

His son, Gustavus, the fourth Adolphus, evidently appeared to 
have inherited the despotic notions of Charles the Twelfth, who 
not only himself thought, but had actually made his subjects also 
believe, that they were born only to follow him to the field of 
battle.» How much Gustavus respected the Constitution of Swe- 
den, may be seen from his conduct at Nordkioping, in 1800, where 
he ordered one of the partizans of the court to direct the spokes- 
man of the peasants to declare, «¢ The state consents.” ‘The se- 
cretary wrote as he was told, and the intimidated peasants held 
their tongues. ‘This unconstitutional King was at last dethroned, 
after he had well nigh accomplished the ruin of his country. 


t Réflexions, p. 13. 
2 Voltaire’s Histury of Charles XL. p. 351. 





He was succeeded by his loving uncle, his present Swedish 
Majesty, who will be ever distinguished in history for striking out 
a plan for the acquisition of Norway, which no common statesman 
would have ventured to conceive and execute. He adopted for his 
son, and heir to the Crown of Sweden, the bravest and most suc- 
cessful man that ever directed the efforts of the Norwegian nation 
against the restless and unprincipled designs of the Court of Swe- 
den—the good and gallant Prince Christian. Whether this illus- 
trious and unhappy Prince, on a nearer acquaintance with his 
Swedish Majesty, thought proper to remonstrate against the exe- 
cution of ascheme, which from his knowledge of the Norwegians, 
he knew could not be accomplished ; whether he was barely sus- 
pected of a disinclination to promote the annexation of Norway, 
which he was intimately persuaded the inhabitants of that country 
most sincerely deprecated, and would most strenuously resist; or 
whether he was found untractable in other respects, an end was 
put to the career of this most truly virtuous Prince before he had 
lived six months in his adopted country. ‘The melancholy event 
gave rise to various events, from which the people of Norway 
drew the most afflicting conclusions in regard to the fate of their 
beloved Prince; but the Court of Sweden took the greatest pains 
to invalidate, and, if possible, to remove the impressions, to which 
it might otherwise have been obnoxious. At the funeral of the 
Prince, the inhabitants of Stockholm did not, however, appear 
satisfied with the attestations of the faculty ; they « doubted some 
foul play;” knowing that the Prince was generally styled by the 
nobility “ the Princeof the mob” In consequence, Count Fersen 
was dragged out of his carriage in the solemn procession, and mur 
dered. A similar fate, it seems, was intended for a Countess, who 
now goes by the name of Signora Tofana; and a physician of the 
court, an Italian, of the name of Rossi, who was the body-physi- 
cian of the late Prince, thought proper to leave off practising in 
Sweden. I have no hesitation to add, from my personal know- 
ledge of the impressions which the death of Prince Christian, by 
whatever cause it may have been occasioned, produced among the 
Norwegians, that that event alone has in no small degree tended to 
arm the population of Norway against the pretensions of the Court 
of Sweden. 

So much for the genius of the constitutional government of 
Sweden, especially when the chief magistrate thinks it his duty 
not to disregard the rights and feelings of the inferior orders. 
Now the Norwegians must be perfectly aware that that very indif- 
ferent defender of the beautiful cause of liberty, the present Crown 
Prince of Sweden, neither can, will, nor dares to pursue the line of 
public conduct adopted by his predecessor; and that he and his 





government must therefore be perfectly unsuitable to their country. 
His friend Machiavel may tell him, besides, that it is a hopeless at- 
tempt to reduce to slavery a nation imbued with the spirit of 
freedom. 

With respect to the dispositions of the Court of Sweden, there is 
but one opinion throughout Norway, and that opinion is founded 
on well attested knowledge of the ruling passion of that Court. So 
the cabinet of Sweden can but make a figure, it does not care if it 
be a ridiculous and a contemptible one. Perfect masters of the 
ethics of vanity, the statesmen of Sweden, in Burke’s words, 
« exist by every thing which is spurious, fictitious, and false; by 
every thing which takes the man from his house, and sets him ona 
stage, which makes him up an artificial creature, with painted 
theatric sentiments, fit to be seen by the glare of candle-light, and 
formed to be contemplated at a due distance.” ‘ 

It is a fact, at least it is boastingly asserted by Swedish diplo- 
matists, that Sweden might at any time have recovered Finland by 
holding up her hand. But the dashing statesmen of Sweden did 
not think proper to gratify the anxious desire of the inhabitants of 
Finland to return to their former government; and entirely disre- 
garded the national feelings of the Swedes, in behalf of the people 
of Finland, who universally detest the Russian Government, if 
the statéments of Swedish diplomatists are to be credited. The 
Court of Sweden preferred acquiring a country, which, to use its 
own magnanimous and philanthropic language, will prove a bur- 
then, to recovering a province which was the granary of the capital 
and great part of Sweden. In thus repudiating the people of 
Finland, the Court of Sweden has undoubtedly furnished a striking 
proof of the practical effects of the philosophy of vanity. 

These transcendant politicians seem to have discovered, that the 
nearest and easiest road to Finland led through Norway. They 
imagine that if the military force of Norway be but at their perfect 
disposal, the loyal population of Finland will adopt the necessary 
means to project the deliverance of their country; and against 
that time the political tempests, which have just subsided, may 
again open new views, favorable to the restless ambition of a court 
confessedly the. most troublesome and intermeddling in all Eu- 
rope. The conquest of France in 1814, and more particularly 
the mercy shown to her, affords a fine field for speculation: on 
that subject, Bernadotte may perhaps feel some compunctious visit- 
ings, which may be still more quickened by a sense of the invalu- 
able friendship of the Sublime Porte; and he may probably, at 


* Burke’s Works, Vol. VI. p. 52. Letter to a Member of the National 
Assembly. 
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the end of a long soliloquy, make up his mind, that the preponde- 
rance of Russia has increased, is increasing, and ought to be dimi- 
nished, If Finland was toonear Petersburgh, why may not Peters- 
burgh be said to be too near Finland, (which the court of Sweden 
will never give up the hope of recovering), and would not the 
Emperor Alexander be more properly lodged in the sacred city of 
the antient Czars? Bernadotte in his heart thinks, that he has after 
all been but scurvily treated. The island of Guadaloupe, has been 
withheld from him rather ungraciously ; and in the case of Nor- 
way, he bears some resemblance to a person who is allowed to 
keep the skin of the bear, which he must himself kill. It seems in 
fact, as if certain high contracting parties wished to turn out Berna- 
dotte for a day’s sport among the mountains of Norway, thereby insi- 
nuating, that if he has ever laughed in his sleeve at them, they are de- 
sirous of returning the compliment. Indeed, Bernadotte appears to 
have had great if not just cause of complaint, against some of the 
heads of the confederacy against Bonaparte. ‘They either could not 
or would not treat him like a gentleman ; of which various instances 
have been cited by his advocates, which leaves no doubt of his 
meekness so forcibly insisted on by Sir Charles Stewart. But 
Bernadotte, who might have sat for the picture of the Jew, which 
Shakspeare drew, will remember how he has been rated 
ss About his monies, and his usances.” 

His particular obligations to England, it will be observed, cease ; and, 
considering the proverbial short memories of Princes, will probably 
be forgotten, the moment the Swedish flag is not necessary to pro= 
tect the commerce of England. With the breaking up of the 
English colony at Gottenburgh, the praises so lavishly bestowed on 
this nation, by the Swedes, will no longer fill the columns of the 
News-papers. Things will revert to their ancient order, The 
political relations of Sweden, will be found to be what of neces- 
sity they must be, fayorable to France, hostile to Russia, and by a 
natural consequence, inimical to England. Bernadotte will repair 
and adorn with fresh embellishments, the monument of the wis- 
dom of the Empress Catharine, which her grandson has suffered to 
become as great a scandal as the declaration, whereby he solemnly 
pledged himself to restore it to its pristine strength and beauty. The 
asseverations of Bernadotte to promote the peace of the North, by 
raising fresh wars, and to consolidate the tranquillity of Europe, 
by giving rise to discussions, on which different sentiments must 
exist, will then be duly appreciated’; and we shall see, what credit 
ought to have been given to those, who flattered themselves that 
they would be able to satisfy the honorable scruples of England, to 
lull her fears, and to impress the conviction, that her best interests 
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were essentially promoted by the annexation of Norway td 
Sweden. 

With deference however to the Swedish Ambassador at this 
court, and the few—very few individuals indeed, who are of his 
way of thinking on the subject of Norway, very little credit will, 
I trust, appear to have been given to the statements of the merci- 
less, presumptuous, and perhaps at this moment, I fondly hope, dis- 
appointed, enemies of Norway. Of this we shall perhaps soon be 
satisfied by letters from Sweden, written in May fair, animadvert- 
ing in no ambiguous or civil terms on the notorious inefficacy of 
the British blockade of Norway. For the rulers and politicians 
of Sweden can be as loud and as cutting in their strictures on the 
application of the naval power of England, if it be not conducive 
to their interest, as any other foreign government has ever been. 
Sweden has certainly been infinitely more furious both in actions 
and words than the Danish government, regarding the naval supre- 
macy of England. Yet Bernadotte’s advocates now unblushingly 
aver, that Denmark has been punished, solely because she did not 
drop in proper time the principles of the armed neutrality. Swe- 
den, however, it seems, was better acquainted with the temper, 
spirit, and resources of England, and the humor of her government, 
than Denmark ; and accordingly she is now assisted to reap in in- 
famy what she has sown in iniquity. 

It may not therefore be improper to show, how Sweden has 
formerly thought, felt, and acted, respecting the maritime rights of 
England. 

In the noted cases of the two Swedish convoys condemned by 
England, Sweden sent one of the commanders to the scaffold, be- 
cause he did not sufficiently dispute the ultima ratio of the King 
of England, for subjecting the Swedish vessels in question to an 
investigation before Sir William Scott. Sweden thus gave a pretty 
unequivocal proof of the sincerity of her inclination at least, to 
define the maritime rights of England. 

Denmark never betrayed such violence of resentment; but it 
may be said it was only because she did not meet with a similar 
opportunity, and I am willing to allow the force of the objec- 
tion. For whenever any thing like an insult was offered to the 
Royal flag of Denmark, its honor was always protected and assert- 
ed to the utmost, with that valor and skill, which perhaps in 
reality constituted the secret articles of Tilsit. 

In 1800 Sweden raised an outcry against England, scarcely less 
violent than if her capital had been burnt, her navy carried off, 
and every one of her merchant ships swept from the ocean. Sir 
Thomas Louis, in the Minotaur, at that time cruizing in the Medi- 
terranean, felt anxious to obtain possession of two Spanish vessels, 
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which lay at Barcelona, laden with naval and military stores for 
South America. In consequence, the admiralty directed Captain Hil- 
lyer, of the Niger frigate, to take thenecessary measures. ‘The boats 
of the Niger were dispatched, and, meeting in the mouth of the har- 
bour a light Swedish galliot, the British ofhcer conceived, that from 
on board of his vessel this enterprise might be more effectually accom- 
plished. He therefore represented to the Swedish Captain the staté 
of the case, probably adducing some arguments which the Swedish 
Captain found absolutely irresistible. ‘The English thus attacked the 
Spaniards, and carried them both off. No sooner was the transac- 
tion known in Sweden, than it became a subject of the most bitter 
and rancorous invective against England ; not merely through the 
ordinary channels of official communication, but by means of the 
most vulgar and unworthy expedients, that could possibly be de- 
vised. ‘I'he cabinet of Sweden, which cannot now find a single 
passage in the Law of Nations, to justify the Norwegians in 
defeating the stratagem attempted to be played off against them, 
then fulminated quotations from Grotius, Puffendorff, and Vattel, 
denouncing all the terrors of political vengeance against the British 
Ministry for sanctioning, or conniving at the act of a subaltern, 
who perhaps purchased the spotless character of the Swedish flag 
for afewguineas. For the main charge of the Swedish government, 
on that occasion, was founded in downright falsehood. No 
violence was offered to the Swedish Captain ; nor did the English 
cover their intended attack on the Spaniards by a display of the 
Swedish flag. To prove the last assertion, I need only adopt the 
language of one of the English officers employed on the occasion, 
« We never fire a shot, but our enemies may see whence it comes.” 

The Swedish government, however, adduced the Barcelona busie 
ness, as a particular ground for acceding with mad alacrity to the 
mad convention of the mad Emperor Paul. 

But Sweden would of course behave more graciously to Eng 
land, when this country poured forth her legions to defend, if not 
to aggrandize her, and when she diffused with a liberal hand the 
benefits of her friendship throughout all classes of Swedes from the 
King to the Dykker,‘ who casts an anxious eye over the ocean and 
fervently prays for a speedy abundance of wrecks! 

Let us hear the words of an intelligent and very candid English 
traveller, «The Swedes ascribe to England alone all the outrages 
and losses sustained by them, since the conclusion of the alliance 
between the two powers.” 


¢ Ss ge isa very honorable and useful institution in Sweden, which 
provides for the legal plundering of wrecks. It is upon the wholea fine 
monument of the public morality of Sweden. 
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“ This unreasonable, and I may almost say, ungrateful preju- 
dice against us, has struck me as a very unamiable feature in the 
national character. It is the more so, as we have rather a greater 
partiality for the Swedes than for any other foreign nation, and as 
we have uniformly shewn every disposition to favor them.” 

«But they do not only wish to have no connexion with this 
country and sigh for their ancient alliance with France; they ex- 
tend their hatred against us even to their own king and govern- 
ment.”" 

Again, and even in a publication avowedly undertaken for the pur- 
pose of initiating the nations of Europe, in the arcana of the new 
political system which more particularly ought to unite England 
and Sweden, the latter takes an opportunity of chiding the former, 
and in terms which very nearly place the chief belligerents on a 
par in regard to their duties to the world at large. “If England 
sometimes handle neutrals roughly, Bonaparte never tolerates any 
whatever ;” * says the ingenious Mr. Schlegel. I am rather surprised 
that some high-mettled tenant of Doctor’s Commons, or Master in 
Chancery, has not taken up the gauntlet thus thrown, with what 
justice, it is not now my business to enquire. 

But thus much is clear, that Sweden must and will prove a vi- 
per, which England may find some difficulty in shaking off ; and 
that so far from deriving any return for past, present or future 
favors, the very weight of her benefactions may, perhaps at no great 
distance of time, only prove a plea for fresh demands, perhaps 
raised, that thty might be refused. The history of the North 
furnishes a memorable instance, which Bernadotte may probably 
think eminently worthy of imitation. After the peace of Roes- 
kilde, which was signed on the 26th of February, 1658, between 
Denmark and Sweden, the Kings of both countries repaired to the 
castle of Fredericksborg, in the island of Zealand, and passed some 
days together in feasting and rejoicings. The Queen of Denmark, 
Sophia Amelia, took the greatest pains to entertain the Swedish 
king with every degree of magnificence and pomp, which so joy- 
ous an occasion called for. But the very hospitalities and attention 
shewn him in Denmark, only tended to confirm Charles Gustavus 
in his predetermined purpose of breaking the peace, as soon as he 
had completed his preparations for war. For the Danish queen, 
though a woman of fine understanding, rather imprudently display- 
ed all the riches and splendor of Fredericksborg, and the king 


* Macdonald’s Travels through Denmark and part of Sweden, during the 
winter and spring of 1809. Vol. 2, page 108. 


> Appeal to the nations of Europe, page 64. 
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of Sweden became so attached to the place, that he resolved to en- 
joy its charms more at ease * than he could do as a casual visitor. 
He accordingly soon returned to Fredericksborg in the character 
of master, and commenced leisurely an inspection, which but for 
a disastrous accident by sea might have yielded perhaps as hand- 
some asum to himas his illustrious successor, Bernadotte, would 
have netted from the sundry pieces of plate, candlesticks, &c. bear- 
ing the arms of almost all the states of Germany, had they not been 
rudely taken out of his trunks in Poland. 

Now, although Bernadotte has not the benefit of a personal 
view of the splendor and riches of England; there is enough in 
his character and condutt as well as in the genius and dispositions 
of the cabinet over which he presides, to impress the Norwegians 
with just and serious fears relative to the future views of the 
Swedish government, especially with regard to England. A 
people who are nationally and individually distinguished by genuine 
simplicity of heart—that healing and cementing principle—may 
well dread subjection to rulers, who place their chief pride and a 
kind of demoniacal delight in refined policy, which, as Burke 
observes, “ ever has been the parent of confusion ; and ever will 
be so, as long as the world endures.”* Who will undertake to sa- 
tisfy the Norwegians that their blood shall not be shed for objects, 
not only foreign, but absolutely injurious to them in every view of 
the subject? Nothing is naturally dreaded and deprecated so much 
by the Norwegians as a state of hostility with England ; in fact the 
hope of precluding as far as lies in their power, the recurrence of 
war with England forms one of the principal features of the resis- 
tance made to Sweden. When the latter country shall have become 
perfect mistress of the Baltic, Bernadotte may think it highly ex- 
pedient to throw out for consideration in certain quarters various 
queries, grounded on reflections like Burke’s. « I must fairly say, 
I dread our own power and our own ambition; I dread being too 
much dreaded. It is ridiculous to say, that we are not men; and 
that as men we shall never wish to aggrandize ourselves in some 
way or other. Can we say, that even at this very hour we are 
not invidiously aggrandized? We are already in possession of al- 
most all the commerce of the world. Our empire in India is an 
awful thing. If we should come to be in a condition not only to 
have all this ascendant in commerce, but to be absolutely able, 
without the least controul, to hold the commerce of all other 
nations totally dependent on our good pleasure ; we may say, that 
we shall not abuse this astonishing and unheard-of power. But 

* Portrait of queen Sophia Amelia of Denmark. Historical works of 
N. D. Riegels, Vol. 1. page 287. 

? Speech on conciliation with America. 3. Vol. page 31, 
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every other nation will think we shall abuse it. It is impossible 
but that sooner or later, this state of things must produce a com. 
bination against us which may end in our ruin.”* Indeed what 
man can be deemed more inclined to pursue objects inimical to 
the repose of mankind than the one who is raving and ranting 
about making the Norwegians free and independent soldiers, at a 
moment, when Europe prepares to turn the swords into plough. 
shares, and the spears into pruning hooks, 

Let Bernadotte apply himself to the arts of peace, although he 
has arrived at an age, when a change of conduct may be supposed 
to be rather irksome and difficult. But really his own interests, not 
less than those of Sweden, require that he should abandon his in- 
famous and quixotic attempt on Norway. ‘The feeling of Europe 
as well as the immutable principles of right and justice are 
decidedly against him; and though he should acknowledge him- 
self guilty of an error in judgment, let him console himself with 
the reflection, that strength is liable to error as well as weakness. 
He had infinitely better draw up a respectful and candid memo- 
rial to the Emperor Alexander, expressive of his regret at not 
having availed himself of his Imperial Majesty’s most gracious 
offer to restore Finland to the Swedish crown, and thus declaratory 
of his anxiety to fulfil as speedily as possible those distinct pro- 
mises to Sweden, relative to the restoration of Finland, which 
smoothed the way to his present elevation. Such an arrangement, 
(to the practicability of which Lord Holland alluded, in the most 
pointed terms, in the debate on the blockade of Norway), would 
prove the best pledge which Bernadotte could give of sincerely 
pacific sentiments. He probably long ago thought, that he had ac- 
quired trophies enough ; let him prove himself anxious to deserve 
those honors of peace, to which nations and rulers can now, thank 
God, once more aspire. Instead of priding himself in having re- 
duced one of the freest nations in Europe to slavery, let it be his 
boast, that he diffused the blessings of liberty to all classes of the 
nation, which he already rules. 

In attempting to abolish the hardships and ignominy of vassalage, 
by which the peasantry in some of the most populous provinces of 
Sweden are oppressed, especially those that formerly belonged to 
Denmark, I am aware that Bernadotte might be some-what startled 
by a recollection of the hapless fate of his immediate predecessor. * 


* Burke’s Works Vol. 7, page 183. Remarks on the policy of the Allies. 


2 When Bernadotte first landed in Sweden on his appointment to be 
Crown Prince, he was addressed by a deputation of the Nobility. In reply, 
he dwelt most pathetically on the lamentable fate of the former Crown 
Prince, and in pretty plain terms intimated that be should avoid following 
his steps. The hint has no doubt been mutually beueticial. 
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For the aristocracy of Sweden is, I doubt not, an overmatch for 
him, at present ; though he may flatter himself to be able by the 
subjugation of Norway, to gratify the ambition, humor the ca- 
prices, and supply the wants of all the noble drones in Sweden, 
Norway, it is true, is not exactly a land flowing with milk and 
honey. Still by the aristocracy of Sweden it is viewed, as if it. 
were the land of promise, and thus it is more particularly incum- 
bent on the Norwegians to resist the pretensions of Sweden. It 
is therefore to be ardently hoped, that Swedish nobility may be 
favored with a sight of Norway and no more. 

After having sketched, though slightly and indistinctly, the no- 
ble and lofty grounds on which the Norwegians are prepared to 
oppose the pretensions of Sweden, it might seem beneath the dig- 
nity of the subject to consider what share a view of their interest 
may have had in the patriotic and courageous resolution of the 
Norwegians. But since the organ of Bernadotte thinks fit to 
assert, that ‘Il est clair que les intéréts des deux royaumes unis de 
la Scandinavie sont essentiellement les memes,” it isnecessary to 
observe, that far from that being the case, the interests of both 
kingdoms (Bernadotte will excuse me for not styling them united), 
are diametrically opposite. ‘The products of both countries being 
just the same, they would both become commercial rivals; and 
Sweden possessing the power of regulating the concerns of both, 
she would not of course forget, that charity begins at home. [I 
purposely abstain from pursuing any farther comparison of inte- 
rest between two countries, which bear about as much resem- 
blance to each other as the powers of light and darkness, 

That the Swedish government must actually be a power of 
darkness, and that it has no notion whatever of the force which 
plain good intention possesses in the govefnment of mankind, will 
be fully evident from the measures, which it has had recourse to 
and still pursues with a view to perplex and pervert the Norway 
question, chiefly for the sake of imposing upon the government and 
people of England. 

«‘ Le Prince Chrétien,” says the most shameless of Bernadotte’s 
advocates, ‘* en anticipant sur les fonctions * de souverain, se donne 
Pair de nommer des ambassadeurs. On sait qu’il a envoyé un pleni- 
potentiaire en Angleterre, pour disposer le gouvernement Britanni- 
que en sa faveur.” 

‘‘ Nous ignorons quels argumens ce nouveau diplomate aura em- 
ployés pour plaider sa cause, mais on aurait pu lui répondre de la 
maniére suivante ; ‘ Quel motif si pressant vous porte 4 demander 
notre assistance, lorsque sans l’intervention de I’ Angleterre vous étes 


* Réflexions, &c. page 10. * Réflexions, page 13. 
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au moment de passer d’un régime absolu @ un régime constitu. 
tionnel ?” 

Admitting, that this writer ought not to be deprived of the be. 
nefit of his plea of ignorance, for which in reality, I dare say, he 
will not thank me, I must beg leave to refer him to Vattel, where 
he discusses the nullity of treaties, 

«: A treaty made for an unjust and dishonest intention is abso. 
lutely null, nobody having a right to do things contrary to the law 
of nature. ‘Thus an offensive alliance made to ravage a nation 
from whom there has been no injury received, may, or rather 
ought, to be broken.” Book II. ch. x11. § 161. ; 

“ We ought not to assist him, whose course is unjust, whether 
he be at war with one of our allies, or with another state: for 
this would be the same, as if we contracted an alliance for an un- 
just purpose which is not permitted. No one can be validly 
engaged to support injustice.” § 168. 

Now, from the reluctance uniformly shown by His Britannic 
Majesty’s Ministers to countenance and sanction the infamous 
project of Sweden against Norway, had not the inhabitants of the 
Jatter country the clearest and most undoubted right to make a 
direct appeal to a government, so deeply interested— with reference 
to its own character and that of the nation, independently of other 
most weighty considerations—in annulling the proceeding against 
Norway ? 

The Norwegians knew, that restoration was the principle of 
the good cause, and they may have heard, that that principle was 
intended also to be applied in the case of Finland, which, on the 
authority of the writer whom I now refute (if he should happen 
to be, which I suspect, a Swedish diplomatist high in rank), 
Sweden might have recovered, agreeably to the spontaneous offer 
of the Emperor Alexander, who would be most properly addressed 
in behalf of Norway through the medium of England. 

«In appealing to England, the Norwegians confidently relied on 
the hearty good wishes of the people of this country; and in this 
respect their hopes have been fulfilled, perhaps, beyond the ardent 
expectations of the most sanguine. F 

They moreover anticipated the cordial aid of a certain class of 
men, who, from their unwearied efforts in the cause of humanity, 
from their universally acknowledged respectability, and from their 
presumed political independence, would, it was fondly hoped, 
have gladly stood forward to impel the wavering decisions of mi- 
nisters in that direction, which would prove congenial to the 
feelings, principles, and prejudices of Englishmen. If the ex- 
pectations of the Norwegians from the body alluded to have been 
grievously disappointed, it is however some consolation to know 
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the cause to which the disappointment is to be attributed. That 
cause is to be found in the machinations of Bernadotte’s agents. 
When the Norway question was first agitated in this country, it 
was, as Mr. Whitbread justly observed, very little understood : 
indeed the Norwegians must, I fear, be content to yield the palm 
of diplomacy to their opponents ; but, thank God, they can afford 
todo it. Accordingly, the case of Norway became enveloped in 
a labyrinth of doubts, surmises, sly insinuations, and daring mis- 
representations, Which the good genius of Norway could not 
dispel, being then in imaginary league with Danish influence, that 
horrid phantom to some ministerial minds, which the Swedish 
ambassador here, with an address and ingenuity which would have 
done honor to Perillus, and Sir William Congreve, incessantly 
managed to conjure up; so that ministers and their immediate 
friends, and many other most excellent characters, would have 
been very glad to think as they felt in regard to Norway, neither 
could see nor even feel their way. But the Norwegian sword will 
probably by this time have cut the Gordian knot by which the 
honor of England has been linked to the infamy of Sweden; and 
the cause of Norway will, I am intimately persuaded, eventually 
behold in Mr. Wilbefforce the same humane and zealous advocate, 
who successfully pleaded with the British Government for the 
sufferings of the poor starving Greenlanders, who has uniformly 
promoted the comforts of the Danish prisoners of war in Eng- 
land; and who has, in many other respects, exerted himself to 
lessen the evils of those measures of hostility, which, instead of 
not being carried beyond the limits of the necessity which pro- 
duced them,’ have ultimately terminated almost in the political 
annihilation of a kingdom, which did not at least provoke the 
war. ; 

Indeed, every succeeding day affords fresh grounds for hoping 
that England will be able to terminate the long, eventful, and 
fatal drama of continental oppression in the only manner that it 
can be satisfactorily finished: for, while parallels to the aggres- 
sions of Buonaparte are to be found, the freedom and happiness of 
Europe cannot surely be said to be established on a firm and sound 
basis. Norway, in the possession of Sweden, would prove to 
future generations what Poland will, I trust, shortly cease to be 
to our age—a wretched monument of the abuse of power, in the 
erection of which the people of England, however, have had as 
little share as in the case of Poland. On the contrary, it may be 
safely affirmed, that their sentiments have been very accurately 


,._ His Britannic Majesty’s declaration against Denmark of the 25th of 
September, 1807. 
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stated in the protest entered on the Journals of the House of Lords 
by their Royal Highnesses the Dukes of Sussex and Gloucester, 
the Duke of Norfolk, and Lords Grey, Essex, Grenville, Rosslyn, 
Clifton, Fitzwilliam, Stanhope, and Lauderdale. 

«« 1. Because they considered the attempt to subjugate Norway 
to the crown of Sweden as a manifest violation of the sacred rights 
of national independence ; and could not reconcile themselves to 
combat in this case the same principles, in defence of which His 
Majesty and his allies have in the case of the other nations of 
Europe so gloriously and successfully contended. 

«¢ 2. Because it was contended in debate, and to their appre- 
hension not sufficiently answered, that, even if such an engage. 
ment could be considered as lawful, the conditions of the British 
treaty with Sweden had no view to the resistance of the people of 
Norway to the proposed cession of their country by Denmark, and 
did not bind England by any obligation of good faith to assist in 
reducing by force that unoffending and independent people. 

*¢ 3. Because they could not see, without the deepest regret, 
the employment of the British flag to inflict upon a people, whose 


friendship it is the natural policy of this country to cherish and 
cultivate, the dreadful calamities of famine, for the purpose of 
enforcing so odious and unjustifiable a project.” 


But, continues Bernadotte’s advocate, in his queries to the 
Norwegian deputy, “ Si vous aviez une si grande envie d’étre 
indépendens, vous autres Norvégiens, pourquoi n’avez vous pas 
saisi ’époque ot votre gouvernement vous opprimait en vous 
assujetissant au systéme continental, et en exposant vos cOtes 4 
étre bloquées? Il y a trois ou quatre ans que votre cause aurait 
pu trouver de la faveur en Angleterre, car alors en vous aidant a 
vous détacher du Dannemarc, nous aurions affaibli un ennemi 
opiniatre.” 

In refutation of charges of oppression on the part of the Danish 
government, it is only necessary to appeal to the experience of the 
Swedish government in all its attempts on the loyalty of the 
Norwegians. That expetience is the ablest and most eloquent 
commentary on the political relations of Denmark and Norway. 
Truly, it is a singular way of conciliating the respect and confi- 
dence of the Norwegian people, by supposing them capable of 
throwing off their allegiance, at a period when they were over- 
whelmed by all.the poignant sufferings and bitter regrets, of which 
the English attack on Copenhagen proved as copious a source in 
Norway as in Denmark. 

As for the application of the continental system, and the 
blockade of the coasts of Norway, the writer in question has 
ventured to exercise that degree of hardihood which may be ex- 
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pected from a party whose favorite motto is, * Audacter calum- 
niare, semper aliquid haret.” The truth is, that the gang of 
Douaniers, who either attended or were expected shortly to follow 
Bernadotte on his journey from France to Sweden, with a view 
to establish the Napoleon system of commercial surveillance in the 
north, would never have dared to touch the soil of Norway. The 
commercial intercourse between this country and Norway since 
the month of August 1809, and until it was interrupted by the 
machinations of Sweden, is a matter of too great notoriety to 
require any observations. The blockade of Norway, strictly speak- 
ing, ceased on the conclusion of peace between Denmark and 
Sweden in 1809 ; and I defy the calumniators of Norway to prove, 
that privateering out of the ports of that country was not put a 
stop to on the revival of trade with England. The merchants of 
Norway felt ashamed of committing any depredations (to use the 
technical phrase, when applied to captures not made by ourselves) 
on the commerce of England, the moment that Norway began to 
be benefited, though but partially, by an intercourse with England, 
which she of course regulated. I speak from personal observa- 
tion when I assert, that in the numerous harbours on the whole 
range of coast from Frederickshald to Christiansand, in the sum- 
mer of 1810, I only saw a solitary privateer; and I believe she 
was shortly afterwards put out of service. 

With regard to the aid which Norway might or ought to have 
afforded England in subduing such an obstinate enemy as Den- 
mark, it is scarcely worthy of any reply. Suffice it to observe, 
that the dismemberment of Denmark, and the destruction of a 
balance of naval power in the north, are not legitimate objects of 
English policy, which that great expositor, time, will not fail to 
illustrate. 

To continue the queries to the Norwegian deputy : 

«¢« Mais alors vous aimiez mieux armer en course contre nous, et 
vous enrichir comme les autres sujets Danois, des prises faites sur 
le commerce Britannique. Et 4 présent, pour récompense de ces 
hostilités, vous nous demandez de rompre nos engagemens avec un 
état allié, et d’éluder un traité conclu sous notre influence ?” 

Qu’y a-t-il 4 opposer 4 tout cela? 

With reference to what I have already stated on the subject of 
Norwegian privateering, it certainly cannot be denied, that some 
merchants at Christiansand, particularly, may have gained a few 
per cents on the 47 ships and cargoes which were captured by the 
King’s vessels in 1810. But on striking a balance, Norway will, 
I fear, be found to be a considerable loser by privateering, not 
because she had not the means, but because she wanted the incli- 
nation, to benefit herself by a system, by which other countries, 
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or, to be perfectly correct, certain classes of men in other coun- 
tries, such as proctors, brokers, &c. had amassed princely for. 
tunes at her expense. And there is no manner of doubt, that my 
Lord Liverpool cannot have known what he advanced in the de. 
bate on the blockade of Norway, when he asserted that «* Norwa 
had done England ten times more mischief than all the rest of the 
Danish dominions.” This is absolutely unfounded in fact; and 
if the noble Lord’s commercial friend, Mr. Rose, had been at his 
elbow, the greater part of the assertion, at least four fifths, would 
certainly have been explained away. But I most heartily concur 
in the sentiments of the noble Lord, that the withholding of naval 
supplies, and the great number of her harbours, gave Norway a 
power of molesting the trade of England; which Norway, how- 
ever, by the admission of the noble Lord, did not exercise from 
any particular enmity on the part of the inhabitants. If that were 
the case when her fate was connected with that of Denmark, how 
much more will she be disposed, in a state of unqualified inde- 
pendence, to consult the interests of England. Will Norway, as 
~ a conquered province of Bernadotte’s, be able to follow the bent of 
her own mind? Qvu’y a-t-il 4 opposer a tout cela? 

Truth, however, I am_ perfectly satisfied, is not the object of 
any inquiry set on foot by Bernadotte and his party ; and if I shall 
be able, in conclusion, to impress the same conviction on my 
readers, I shall indulge the cheering hope, that I have not pleaded 
the great and glorious cause of Norway altogether in vain. 

« Les habitans du bailliage de Drontheim, ceux des cOtes et 
des frontiers et des frontiéres, ayant des vues plus étendues et 
reconnaissant les avantages des communications rétablies et multi- 
pliées par terre et par mer, sont pour la réunion,” says the author 
of the Reflexions, §c. 

It is somewhat remarkable, that an English publication, which 
from its congeniality of political views might have been supposed 
to be well inclined towards Sweden (as far as English writers can 
be deemed unfavorable to the cause of freedom), should have 
committed the egregious blunder of confuting the only writer ‘ who 
has dared to make a regular attempt to bespeak some portion of 
favor to the unprincipled views of Sweden. The last number of 
the Quarterly Review, in a criticism of various works relative to 
Norway and the north of Europe, generally, has actually con- 


* It deserves to be recorded, that the ministerial papers, in discussing 
the Norway question, lave generally preserved a tone, from which it 1s 
bbFious how unnatural it is for Englishmen to espouse the interests of 
tyranny. The Editor of the Times in particular deserves to be commended 
for not being base enough to.take up the cause of Sweden, when he proved 
himself dastardly enough to abandon that of Norway. 
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victed the author of Reflexions either of consummate ignorance, 
or, which may perhaps flatter his vanity more, of a wilfal dispo- 
sition to conceal and pervert the truth. Happening to possess the 
original of Buch’s work, from which the Quarterly Review in- 
troduces a passage on the patriotism of the inhabitants of Dron- 
theim, I shall give the passage in question more fully, that the 
reader may be the better enabled to decide between the unbiassed 
and unbought opinion of an impartial traveller, who is very gene- 
rally commended. for the acuteness and judiciousness of his re- 
marks, and the bold speculations and unfounded statements of a 
party to whom truth 


“ isa monster of so frightful mien 
As to be hated, needs but to be seen.” 


Von Buch (p. 223, vol. i. of the “aera original) observes, 
s It must be allowed, that no part of Norway possesses a greater 
share of attachment to the country; true patriotism, and public 
spirit, than Drontheim. The inhabitants are no where capable of 
making greater sacrifices, and no where more ready to unite for 
any purpose beneficial to the country. But the causes may be 
easily traced. ‘The patriotism of Drontheim is more centered in 
the country, and less exposed to be diverted. When Christiana 
sends boards and logs to England, and in return draws the means 
of good, comfortable, and even splendid subsistence, that part of 
Norway will naturally wish success to England, because business 
is done with her to advantage and satisfaction. Thus commerce 
extends the limits of the country, while it gives an enlarged scope 
to the feelings of interest. Bergen sends fish to Holland, and 
expects vegetables in return. ‘The inhabitants of Bergen cannot 
therefore be indifferent to what is going on in Holland, and they 
have rather reason to wish that Holland may prosper than other- 
wise. But in Drontheim, on the contrary, those foreign rela- 
tions are not so precisely defined ; the views of the inhabitants are 
limited to their own country, in which they live quietly and 
securely ; and every attempt to disturb their tranquillity rouses all 
the energies inherent in the impulse of self-defence against any 
foreign attacks that might endanger the safety of the country. 
Drontheim is distinguished by the patriotism and public spirit of 
an insulated republic; while Christiana is actuated by the views 
of an extensively connected trading town in a great monarchical 
state.” 

So much for the lukewarmness of the brave inhabitants of 
Drontheim in the cause of their country, as Bernadotte’s advocate 
would seem to insinuate. Now let us examine how the case 
stands with the Norwegians on the coasts and@n the frontiers. 
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It is out of my power to express the admiration and joy with 
which I am penetrated while I contemplate this part of the Norway 
question. I here behold the surest pledge of the preservation of 
that noble country, not from subjection to Sweden, for an over. 
whelming hostile force may, perhaps, though I anxiously hope not, 
effect that abominable purpose; but Norway, thanks to Provi- 
dence, thanks to the glorious feeling of liberty, and thanks to the 
wisdom of the immortal leader of the brave people of that much- 
injured country, is preserved from the disgrace of bartering away 
her independence. It is next to a miracle that the machinations of 
the Swedish Cabinet did not, at least in part, undermine one of the 
chief supports of Norway. But the efforts of the Swedish Go- 
vernment have most unquestionably sustained a most serious, be- 
cause perhaps rather an unexpected, repulse, when it was ascet« 
tained that Norway did notvafford shelter to traitors, who 

With dumb despair their country’s wrongs behold, 
And, dead to glory,"only burn for gold.' 

The statesmen of Sweden may be said to have reckoned with- 
out their host, when they boldly imagined that a sense of the in- 
juries which they have had the means of inflicting on the mercantile 
portion of the Norwegian people, however keen, would be speedily 
absorbed in fond anticipations of advantages that would immedi- 
ately result from the union of both countries. Money, Berna- 
dotte’s advisers, judging rightly from their own case, would esteem 
the very sinews of war; but the reasoning proved fallacious, when 
an inference was to be applied to a people who fight for their 
national existence. Thus, if there were any individuals in Norway 
who had discovered that private happiness has but little depend- 
ence on the nature of the government; who might apprehend an 
alarming diminution of their fortunes, in the event of resistance to 
Sweden ; and who would, in consequence, deem the situation of 
the country pregnant with danger, toan indulgence of that Epicu- 
rean and ignoble strain of sentiment from which they had derived so 
much satisfaction; if there have been some such individuals, we 
find that they have nobly, sacrificed their own individual opinions, 
feelings, and habits, to the unbending purpose of the nation at 
large. It will be difficult for the Swedish Government to point 
out an inhabitant of Norway to whom Cowper’s lines could be 
applied ; 

The man that is not moved with what he reads, 
That takes not fire at their heroic deeds; 


Unworthy of the blessings of the brave, 
Is base in kind, and born to be a slave. 


* Palestine; an Oxford Prize Poem for 1803, by Reginald Heber, p. 77. 
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But the Swedish Government will teary Lp the Norwegians 
no further trouble. In fact, it appears to be flinching already." 
Having fully succeeded, by its conduct towards Norway, to render 
itself odious to all the world, it now rapidly fills up the climax of 
its degradation by making itself quite ridiculous. The world 
smiled when his Majesty the late King of Rome was exhibited on 
the great stage of affairs to perform various feats, such as review- 
ing the troops, pulling off his hat most condescendingly, and tell- 
ing the national guards at Paris, «« Messieurs! the King of Rome 
salutes you,” &c.; forit was rightly concluded that his father ap- 
peared to be conscious of the impending ruin of his tottering for- 
tunes. May the world not be excused for laughing outright (if 
old age were not in the case) when Bernadotte threatens to open 
the attack on Norway with a sea fight, to be conducted by his poor 
old father, who has most graciously condescended to volunteer his 
services on the occasion. ‘The boldness of the design is the more 
surprising, when it is considered that it is attempted in open defi- 
ance to the opinion of the ablest advocate Sweden has found in 
England. Mr. Canning obligingly told us, that ships could not 
scale the mountains of Norway: but however great the extent of 
his information may be, he does not appear to know what the King 
of Sweden, when fully habited in his admiral’s uniform, booted 
and spurred, may attempt. I believe once in the Baltic, on a visit 
to Sir James Saumarez, he afforded the crew of the Victory a good 
deal of merriment; and I have no manner of doubt that the Nor- 
wegian sailors will be obliged for as much to his Swedish Ma- 
jesty. But a recent occurrence has perhaps already opened another 
and a more congenial scene of enterprise to his Swedish Majesty’s 
thirst for naval glory; the rather so, as his hopeful son may per- 
haps thus have another opportunity of making and receiving an 
overcharge for his services. The French papers, with a degree of 
effrontery exceedingly unseemly at this period, propose the extir- 
pation of the states of Barbary as an object more worthy of Eu- 
rope than the abolition of the slave-trade; and as Sweden has just 
been most grossly insulted by the Dey of Algiers, * Bernadotte is 
now exactly in the predicament of the dog in the fable, who held 
one piece of beef in his mouth and saw another in the water. 


' The very last accounts from Sweden inform us, that Norway can only 
be conquered by famine; that great stores of provisions have been laid in; 
and that the fortresses are in the best state of defence, that of Frederikshald 
being impregnable. Sweden at the same time puts the significant question, 
“ Willi the Allies assist us in subduing Norway ?” 

Jt is a most fortunate circumstance, that the Dey of Algiers has made 
free with some Danish ships also; otherwise Bernadotte would certainly 
accuse the King of Denmark of having commenced a friendship with that 
barbarian, in order to create a diversion in favor of Norway. 
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There can be little doubt that Sweden ought not to put up with 
the insolence of the Dey of Algiers; but the difficulty of resenting 
the affront will be materially increased by the necessity of making 
a show of doing something against Norway. In this dilemma, 
Bernadotte will perhaps most consult his honor by raising the 
blockade of Norway, to proceed with all possible speed to chastise 
the Dey of Algiers. And if in this also he should fail, let him be 
cheered by the consolation, that the Mediterranean possesses the 
most commodious and pleasant harbour, in which his shattered 
vessel could find safety. 

By this time the British Government will have received, from a 
trustworthy and sagacious observer, * full and fair information rela- 
tive to the state of Norway; and that information will, I am satis- 
fied, greatly tend to raise the King and people of that country in 
the opinion of his Britannic Majesty’s Ministers. 

They will likewise have been put in possession of ample details 
of the proceedings of the Swedish Government ; which, I venture 
to predict, will, in consequence, feel itself much lowered in the 
estimation of the Government of this country. 

Thus his Britannic Majesty’s Ministers will, I devoutly hope, be 
fully satisfied of the justice, propriety, and policy of acceding to 
the general wish of the English nation, by giving their powerful 
voice in favor of Norway. The cause of humanity, truth, virtue, 
and all that is honorable and gratifying to our nature, will, I doubt 
not, find England as ever, that 

“ Albion,—still prompt the captive’s wrong to aid, 
And wield in treedom’s cause the freeman’s generous blade.”* 

Should a different result attend the glorious struggle of Nor- 
way; the noble inhabitants of that country will not at least have 
cause to regret the part which with so great unanimity, firmness, 
and zeal, they determined to act. . They will live or die in the 
hope, that their animating example may not be lost on posterity. 
For, as Locke expresses himself, « If God has taken away all 
means of seeking remedy, there is nothing left but patience. But 
my son, when able, may-seek the relief of the law, which I am 
denied : He or his son may renew his appeal, till he recover his 
right. But the conquered, or their children, have no court, no 
arbitrator on earth to appeal to. Then they may appeal, as 
Jephtha did, to heaven, and repeat their appeal, till they have reco- 
vered the native right of their ancestors, which was to have such 
a legislative over them, as the majority should approve, and freely 


* Mr. Morier, the English Commissioner to Norway, who returned te 
London on the 30th of July. e 
? Palestine; an Oxford Prize Poem, by Reginald Heber. 


+ 
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acquiesce in. If it be objected, this would cause endless trouble ; 
I answer, no more than justice does, where she lies open to all, 
that appeal to her. He that troubles his neighbour without a 
cause, is punished for it by the justice of the court he appeals to. 
And he that appeals to heaven, must be sure he has right on his 
side; and a right too, that is worth the trouble and cost of the 
appeal, as he will answer at a tribunal that cannot be deceived, 
and will be sure to retribute to every one according to the mis- 
chiefs he hath cfeated to his fellow subjects; that is any part of 
mankind. From whence ’tis plain, that he that conquers in an 
unjust war, can thereby have no title to the subjection and obedi- 


ence of the conquered.” Locke’s Essay on Government, Ch. xvi. 
§. 176. Pag. 304. Ed. 1698. 


But I fondly cling to the hope that the high spirited and gallant 
people of Norway may themselves long enjoy, and hand down un- 
impaired to their latest posterity, the blessings and honors which 
may be anticipated from a successful issue of their just, necessary, 
and resolute struggle; for the physical strength of Norway can 
only give way to afford a more illustrious and affecting display of the 


workings of that moral power, which has been so finely described 
in the following lines : 


Thus fought Britannia’s sons ;—but when o’erthrown, 
More keen and fierce the flame of freedom shone : 
Ye woods, whose cold and lengthen’d tracts of shade 
Rose on the day, when sun and stars were made; 
Waves of Lodore, that from the mountain’s brow 
Tumble your flood, and shake the vale below; 
Majestic Skiddaw, round whose trackless steep 

*Mid the bright sunshine darksome tempests sweep: 
To you the patriot fled; his native land 

He spurn’d, when proffer’d by a conqueror’s hand; 
Tn you to roam at large, to lay his head 

On the bleak rock, unclad, unhous’d, unfed : 

Hid in the aguish fen,’ whole days to rest, 

The numbing waters gather’d round his breast: 

To see Despondence cloud each rising morn, 

And dark Despair hang o'er the years unborn; 

Yet here, ev’n here, he greatly dared to lie, 

And drain the luscious dregs of liberty ; 

Outcast of nature, fainting, wasted, wan, 

To breathe an air his own, and live a man.* 


? Many writers assert, that the Britons in their retreat would hide them- 
selves in the bogs, up to their chins in water.-—Dio Niceus, &c. 


* The Aboriginal Britons, an Oxford Prize Poem, for 1791, by George 
Richards, B. A. of Oriel College, p. 55. 
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BALANCE OF POWER. 


Tus necessity of the establishment of a balance of power 
in Europe, or, at least, the benefit which would accrue to 
the continent from such a measure, has been most ably de- 
monstrated by Mr. Musgrave, in the last No. of the Pam. 
phleteer : the ability of the allied powers to effect such a 
balance cannot be doubted, if their inclinations would tend 
that way: these topics I shall refrain from touching. 
My object in this short Pamphlet will simply be, to point 
out a basis, on which so desirable a structure may safely be 
formed. 


I. Europe will consist of the following kingdoms and 
States: The British Empire, Norway and Denmark, 
Sweden, Russia, Poland," Prussia, Germany, the United 
Provinces, France, Spain, Portugal, Switzerland, Italy, 
Etruria, the States of the Church, Naples and Sicily, Tur- 
key, and Sardinia. 

II. To the kingdom of Great Britain will belong, in 
Europe, besides the British Isles properly so called and the 


* See the Note to No. V. 
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Faro Islands, the Electorate of Hanover, (see viii. 6.) the 
Islands of Heligoland, Jersey, Guernsey, Alderney, and Sark, 
and Malta; and the town and fortress of Gibraltar. Great 
Britain will retain all the Colonies now in her possession, 
except such as shall be hereafter mentioned ; and will have 
all those naval privileges acknowledged, which she now 
claims, and to «which she has so long asserted her right. 
Ill. Notwithstanding the late arrangements concerning 
Norway, yet the Balance of power requiring that Denmark 
should hold no humble situation among the states of Europe, 
and the Norwegians being averse from an Union with 
Sweden, the greater part of Norway will be restored to 
Denmark, for which Sweden will receive an Indemnity. 
(See iv.) The Danish possessions in Europe will comprise 
all that part of Norway which lies to the West of the Oke 
and the Glommen ;—the line joining these rivers is, the 
Northern boundary of the district of Osterdalens. Den- 
mark Proper, Holstein, Lauemburgh, and Mecklenburgh. 
All the Islands im the Cattegat, and to the west of the 
sound belong to Denmark. Its southern boundary will be 
the Elbe, and the former southern boundary of Mecklen- 
burgh. The Danish Colonies will be; in Asia, the Andaman 
and Nicobar Islands ; and in Africa, the Coast from Cape 
Three Points eastward and southward as far as the Line. 
IV. Sweden in exchange for part of Norway, as above, 
(See iii.) will receive the east coast of Greenland, and the 
I. of Iceland—and in exchange for Finland and part of 
East Bothnia, will receive Russian Lapland. The boun- 
dary between Sweden and Russia will be the Ulea, Noas 
Lake, Addo Lake, the River Kemi, and the white Sea~ The 
boundary between Sweden and Norway has been laid down 
(See iil.) The Islands of Bornholm, Oeland, Gothland, &c. 
in the Baltic belong to Sweden. The colonies, which 
will be assigned as an equivalent for Guadaloupe, are the I. 
No. VIL Pam. Vou. IV. T 
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of Socotora, and the Coast from C. Gardafui to the Line, 
Sweden will» possess in America the east Coast of Green. 
land, as before mentioned. 

V. The Empire of Russia will be deprived of part of 
its western provinces to re-establish the kingdom of Poland, 
to which Prussia, and Austria must contribute their shares," 
European Russia will then be bounded on the north-west 
by Sweden ; (See iv.) on the west and south-west by the 
Niemen, the Peznye, the Prypecz, the Hozyn, the Cho. 
mar, and the eastern boundary of Gallicia southward as 
far as Czernowiez—the Pruth, from this place to its junc. 
tion with the Danube will separate Russia from the Aus. 
trian territory ; the Danube, the Black Sea, the Cuban, 
and the Terek (as at present) will bound it on the south, 
The Oural, and the Ouralian Mountains will form its 
eastern boundary. The Asiatic Russian Colonies will re. 
main as.at present ; Behring’s straits forming their eastern 
boundary. In addition to that part of Turkey, which will 
be ceded to Russia as an Indemnity for its share of Poland, 
will be given up, all the continent of S. America, south of 
the parallel of 40° S., with the Falkland Islands and other 
Islands contiguous. 

VI. If Poland be re-established as an independent Aing- 
dom, (See Note to v.) it will be bounded by Russia, Prus- 
sia, and the Austrian territory, (See v. vii. and viii. 2.) It 
shall be an hereditary monarchy, the Crown shall be 
given to the heir-at-law of Stanislaus Poniatowski. 

VIl.. The kingdom of Prussia will, if the kingdom of 
Poland be established, (See note to V.) be bounded on the 


* If these powers should refuse again to raise Poland to the state of 
an independent kingdom, their boundaries in this Country will remain 
as at present: the whole of Moldavia, Wallachia, and Bessarabia 
will be guaranteed to Turkey ; Swedish Pomerania and Rugen will be 
given to Denmark; and Patagonia shall be formed inte a British 
colony. 
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East by the Vistula and the Wistoka ; on the South, by 
Moravia and Bohemia ; on the West by the former western 
boundary of Lusatia, till it meets the parallel of Torgau, 
and from Torgau by the Elbe till it reaches the Danish 
territories. They will form its north-western boundary. 
Thus both the Pomeranias and the Island of Rugen,. will 
belong to Prussia; and all states or cities out of its limits. 
except the towns on the Vistula, and that part of the Elbe 
which forms a boundary to this country, must be ceded 
for ever. 

VIII. Germany will contain, as formerly, ten Electorates, 
the Boundaries of each of which are as follow: 

1. The Electorate of Ratisbon will be bounded on the 
East by Bohemia ; South by the Danube, up to the June 
tion with it of the Isser, thence by a line drawn to the 
Junction of the Altmiil and Danube. The Altmiil bounds 
it on the south-west and the Rednitz on the west—the 
boundary between these rivers is a line drawn from the 
source of the Rednitz to Knetzheim on the Altmiil—The 
Main and Eger bound it on the North. The Principality 
of Aschaffenburgh no longer forms part of, or gives a little 
to, this Electorate—The Elector of Ratisbon is arch-chan- 
cellor of the Empire ; but is not necessarily ecclesiastical— 
The other electors must be secular. 

2. The Electorate and Kingdom of Bohemia will retain 
its former Boundaries. This Electorate belonging to the 
House of Austria, the Boundaries of the Austrian territo- 
ries will here be laid down—These are, on the north, the 
former northern boundaries of Bohemia, Moravia and 
Hungary ; on the east, the Pruth from Czernowiez to its 
junction with the Danube ; (this increase of territory in the 
east is an indemnity for Gallicia &c. See Note to V.) on 
the south by the Danube, the Save, the Unna, and the 
southern boundary of Morlacca; on the south-west by the 
Adige proceeding up the Eastern branch by Brixen to its 
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source; hence the boundary will pass along the former 
south, east, and north-east, boundaries of the principality 
of Salzburgh as far as Tamaning ; hence along the Salt. 
zach and the Inn: the former western boundary of Bohe 
mia is retained. The Elector of Bohemia is grand cup- 
bearer. 

8. The Electorate and kingdom of Bavaria is bounded 
on the east by the Inn; on the south by Mounts Jule, 
Maiola, Madris, &c.; south-west, by the Upper Rhine, 
and Rhine ; west by the Wisel and a line joining the sour- 
ces of the Wisel and Danube; and on the north by the 
Danube, and the Electorate of Ratisbon. The extension 
of this kingdom to the south-west, will more than indemni- 
fy it for its loss in the north, and east. The Elector of 
Bavaria is grand sewer. 

4. The Electorate of Saxony will be bounded on the 
north-east by Prussia; east and south by Bohemia; south 
by the Electorate of Ratisbon, and the Mayn; west by 
the Electorate of Hesse; and north by the Electorate of 
Hanover.—(See VII. VIII. 2. 1. 10. 6.) The Elector of 
Saxony is grand Marshal of the Empire. 

5. The Electorate of Brandenburgh is included in the 
kingdom of Prussia (see VII.). It forms all that part of the 
kingdom which lies to the west of the Oder. The Elector 
of Brandenburgh is Arch-Chamberlain of the Empire. 

6. The Electorate of Hanover, belonging to the Crown 
of Great Britain, will be bounded north-east and east by 
the Elbe; south, by the southern boundary of that part of 
the Duchy of Magdeburgh which is west of the Elbe, 
and by the former southern boundaries of the Principality 
of Halberstadt, and of the Duchy of Brunswick; and 
west by the Weser. The Elector of Hanover is Arch- 
Treasurer of the Empire. 

7. The Electorate of Salzburgh, belonging to the king 
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dom of Italy (see XIV.) will be bounded north, ‘and north east 
by Austria, and west by Bavaria (see VIIL 2.3.) The 
boundary between this Electorate and the kingdom of Italy 
are the western branch of the Adige, and a line drawn west- 
ward from its source to the Inn. 

8. The Electorate and kingdom of Wirtemburgh ‘will 
be bounded on the north by the Mayn; on the east by the 
Rednitz and the Altmiil; on the south, by the Danube, 
and on the west by the Electorate of Baden. (See VIII. 9.) 

9. The Electorate of Baden will be bounded on the 
north and north-east by the Necker; east by the Entz, the 
Glatt, (and a line joining the sources of these rivers) and by 
the Necker ; south by a line joining the ‘sources of the 
Necker and Danube, and by Bavaria (see VIII. 3); and 
west by the Rhine. : 

10. The Electorate of Hesse, to be rendered independ- 
ent, must be much increased; it will now be bounded on 
the north by the German Ocean; east, by the Weser, 
Werta, and Sala; south by the Mayn; west by the Rhine; 
and north-west by the united Provinces. (See IX.) 

11. There shall be neither more nor fewer sovereign 
powers recognized in Germany than these ten Electors ; 
by the majority of the votes of whom the Emperor shall 
always be elected, being one of the 10. In case of an 
equality of votes, the Elector of Bohemia to have the 
casting vote. 

12. The estates and titles of the several Princes, whether 
ecclesiastical or secular, to be restored to them or their 
heirs, as they were held in the year 1789, in the state in 
which they may at present happen ‘to be. But they will 
no longer hold them as sovereign princes, but as subjects 
of the Elector, in whose Electorate their estates may be, 


holding titles and freehold pein not subject to the 
will of the Elector. 
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18. The privileges of the imperial cities shall be done 

away. The imperial chamber shall in future consist of 
55 members ; five to be chosen by the Emperor, and five 
by each of the Electors. The Emperor thus returns ten. 
The Aulic Council shall be restored. 
‘ TX. In order that the United Provinces may be rendered 
truly independent, their territories must be increased, 
They will be bounded on the east by the Ems; on the 
south-east by a meridional line drawn from the source of 
the Ems to the Lippe ; on the south by the Lippe, bya 
line drawn across Guelders from the junction of the Lippe 
and Rhone to Weel—Thence the boundary, ascending the 
Maese, as far as Moichten, passes along the northern bank 
of a small river which falls into the Maese at that place; 
along that branch of the old Demmer which flows by 
Sangory and Munster; thence along the Demmer, the 
Dyle, the Rupel, the Scheldt as far as Gand; from that 
place westward the Canal to Bruges, and from Bruges to 
Blankenburgh is the boundary of the United Provinces. 
The towns of Hasselt, Diest, Aerschot, Malines, Bruges, 
and Blankenburg will belong to the United Provinces. 
The other places on the dividing rivers, to France. The 
Dutch colonies will be; in Asia, all the settlements now 
formed, or which may be formed on the Islands of Su- 
matra, Java, Borneo, Celebes, Gilolo, New Guinea, Arow, 
Timorlandt, and Timor; and all the Moluccas or other 
Islands lying within the space which the Islands before- 
mentioned surround; in America, the coast and colonies 
lying between the southern mouth of the Oronoco and the 
river Marony. 

X. France will be bounded on the north-east by the 
United States (see IX.) ; on the east by the Rhine as far as 
Waldshut ; south-east by the Aar, the Lake of Bienne, Lake 
of Neufchatel, the Canal, the Venoge, the Lake of Geneva, 
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and the Rhone as far as the former southern boundary of 
Geneva—thence turning eastward, the boundary will pass 
along the south bank of the little river which divides 
Faucigny, and thence, southward, along the former eastern 
boundaries of Savoy, Dauphiny, and Provence. Part of 
Savoy will thus be ceded to Switzerland, as an indemnity 
for the parts ceded to France and Bavaria. The Pyrenees 
will, as formerly, form its south-west boundary ; the King 
of France will renounce the empty title of King of Navarre, 
for that of Protector of the Republic of Switzerland. 
France will relinquish all claims upon Corsica and Sardinia 
(see XIX). The French colonies will be; in the Indian 
Ocean, the Island of Madagascar, the Islands of Bourbon, 
Mauritius, the Comoro, Amirante, and other Islands in the 
neighbourhood of Madagascar; in South America, the 
coast from the Marony to the mouth of the Tocantin. 

XI, Spain will retain all her European possessions, 
except the province of Gallicia, which will be annexed to 
the kingdom of Portugal, as a return for the Portuguese 
blood and treasure spent in the liberation of Spain. The 
Islands of Majorca, Minorca and Ivica, will form an integral 
part of the kingdom. The Spanish colonies are; in Asia, 
the Philippine Islands ; in Africa, Ceuta, and other Spanish 
settlements on the coast of the Mediterranean ; in North 
America, all that part of the continent which is bounded on 
the north by the parallel of 30° north, and on the north- 
east by Rio Bravo. Great Britain relinquishes her claims 
to cut wood in Honduras, as an equivalent for which, 
Cuba, and the other Spanish West India Islands are kept 
by Great Britain. Of South America, Spain possesses the 
whole, except Dutch and French Guiana, Brazil, and Pata- 
gonia (see IX. X. XII. and V.) Great Britain gives up to 
Spain the Islands of Trinidad, Curacoa and the other Islands 
contiguous to the Spanish main, as an equivalent for their 
claims upon Louisiana, (See XXIV.) 
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XII. The Portuguese dominions in Europe will receive 
the addition of Gallicia. (see XI.) Its colonies will consist, 
in Africa, of both the east and west coasts from the equator 
to 30° south of the Cape Verd, Canary, Madeira, and 
Azore Islands; and in South America, of the coast and 
country extending from the mouth of the Tocantin to the 
Island of Santa Catherina; the line joining these points 
forms the line of demarcation between the Spanish and 
Portuguese territories in South America. 

XIll. The Republic of Switzerland, under the protec. 
tion of France, will be bounded on the north by the Rhine; 
on the north-east by Bavaria (see VIII. 3.); on the east 
and south by the Electorate of Salzburgh and the kingdom 
of Italy (see VIII. 7. and XIV.); and of the west by 
France. (See X.) ° 

XIV. The kingdom of Italy, whose sovereign is also 
Elector of Salzburgh (see VIII. 7.) will be bounded on the 
north by the former southern boundary of Switzerland as 
far as the Adda; the Adda and the Inn on the west and 
the Adige on the east will bound that part of the Tyrol and 
of Trent which unites it with the Electorate of Salzburgh. 
Its southern boundary will be the Po, from its mouth to the 
former south-west angle of the Duchy of Mantua; then 
descending southward, its boundary will be the former 
eastern boundaries of Parma and Genoa. France will 
bound it on the west. This kingdom will thus include 
Piedmont, Genoa, Milan, Parma, part of Mantua, and 
part of Venice. The former Princes (or their heirs) of 
different parts of this kingdom will hold their principalities 
and titles as subjects of the Crown, but not to be dispos- 
sessed of them at the pleasure of the King. 

XV. The kingdom of Etruria will be bounded on the 
north by the Po; on the east by the sea from the mouth 
of the Po to the mouth of the Foglia; on the south-east 
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and south by the river Foglia, and the former southern 
boundary of Tuscany; and on the north-west by the king- 
dom of Italy. (see XIV.) Etruria will thus include Tus- 
cany, Lucca, Modena, part of Mantua, and part of the 
States of the Church. The Republic of San Marino to be 
preserved under the protection of Etruria. Elba will 
wholly belong to Etruria, and the Islands of Capreea, Gor- 
gona, &c. and also the district of Orbitella. 

XVI. The States of the Church, as an Indemnity for 
the Provinces in the north-east, will receive Abruzza Ultra. 
The Aterno or Pescaro will form the south-east boundary. 
{ts former southern boundary will be preserved. Etruria 
bounds it on the North. (See XV.) 

XVII. The kingdom of Naples and Sicily will comprise 
all the Peninsula of Italy south of the States of the Church 
(see XVI.), the Island of Sicily, the Lipari Islands and the 
Islands near Naples; Joachim Murat will resign the Crown 
to the lawful Sovereign, and be created Duke di Bari; 
and the Terra di Bari will be assigned to him and his heirs 
as subjects of the Crown of Naples. 

XVIII. To Turkey, as an indemnity for the Provinces 
north of the Danube, * will be ceded all the settlements and 
Islands on the western coast, south of the Austrian domi- 
nions. The Constitution of Dalmatia and of all the Islands 
to be continued as far as possible. 

XIX. The kingdom of Sardinia will consist of the 
Islands of Sardinia and Corsica, and the Islands immedi- 
ately contiguous. All claims of any nation to these Islands 
will consequently be void. 


XX. In any change of territory, any individuals wishing 


t The cession of these provinces being conditional (see Note to VII.) if it 
should not take place, the settlements and islands to the west of Turkey 
will be retained by the present possessors. 
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to live under the same government as before, shall be 
allowed a year to settle their affairs. 

XXI. No nation is allowed to plant a colony on any 
Coast or Island assigned to another nation ; and any Island 
or Coast not specified as belonging to any nation, may be 
colonized by Great Britain only. 

XXII. The territory of the United States will be 
bounded on the north by the Lakes, and by the parallel of 
45° north, from Lake Michigan to the Mississippi, and from 
St. Lawrence to the little river formerly called the Kinibeki, 
which river will form its north eastern boundary. It will 
be bounded on the west by the Mississippi, and on the south 
by the Gulf of Mexico, receiving the Floridas in exchange 
for any claim upon Louisiana. 

XXIII. The territory of Louisiana, which has so fre- 
quently been, and is so likely to become a subject for con- 
tention, will, with great additions, be raised into an inde- 
pendent kingdom. The first King to be elected by the 
Sovereigns of Germany, Russia, England, France and 
Spain. England has the casting vote. This kingdom 
will be bounded on the north by the parallel of 45° north 
(which forms the line of demarkation between it and Bri- 
tish North America); on the east by the Mississippi; and 
south by Mexico (see XI.). The Peninsula of California, 
and the Islands contiguous, form part of this kingdom. 

XXIV. All prisoners whatever shall be restored; all 
places that are to be parted with, shall be given up in the 
state in which they now are: and all ships or warlike 
instruments of any kind, taken during the war, to re- 
main the property of the nation now possessing them. 


er 
END OF NO, VII. 
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SPEECH 


MR. SERJEANT ONSLOW, 


- 


WEDNESDAY THE ¢7th OF APRIL, 1814, 


On-moving for leave to bring m a Bill to amend the Statute 5th 
- Eliz. Chap. 4th. intituled “ An Act containing divers Orders 
for Artificers, Labourers, Servants of Husbandry and Ap- 
prentices.” 


No. VIIL Pam. 





A SPEECH, &c. 


Mr. Speaker, 


The Act, which I rise to move for leave to amend, has 
experienced a most singular fate—from a very early period, 
after it was passed, down to the present time, the policy 
of it has been condemned, both by those whose task it was 
to enforce its enactments; and by every enlightened writer 
who has treated on the subject: The moral feelings of 
mankind have been so opposed to it, that it has been ex- 
tremely difficult to carry it into execution; juries have 
ever shown the greatest reluctance to find verdicts in favor 
of the prosecutors, and the decisions of the courts evi- 
dently prove the disapprobation of the judges, as to the 
principle of the Act. 

It was early determined, that a person who had served an 
apprenticeship of seven years to one trade might legally 
work at any other, a determination which was too violent 
an infringement of the plain words of the Act to be sustain- 
ed, and was accordingly soon abandoned. I only mention 
this decision, Sir, to show how strongly the judges felt the 
impolicy of the statute. But the decisions that remain are 
most extraordinary ; it has been determined, that the occu- 
pation of a gardener was not affected by the statute as not 
requiring skill, yet ithas been decided that a fruiterer, nay 
even a pippin-monger, was subject to the restriction. It 
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has been held penal to follow the trade of a cook, withous 
having served an apprenticeship of seven years. 

I do not intend, Sir, to go through the many inconsistent 
determinations on this subject, but I must lament that the 
glaring absurdity of the statute has caused the judges to act 
almost as legislators ; that I lament, not only as deprecat- 
ing their ever confounding the two characters, but because 
the extent, to which the act has been frittered away, is the 
principal cause, that it has so long remained unrepealed and 
unamended. It has been considered as a poisonous insect 
destroyed ; but, Sir, the reptile, though crushed, is not 
dead ; it has still power to sting. The reign of queen 
Elizabeth, (glorious in many respects) was not one in 
which sound principles of commerce were known; a pe- 
rusal of the other clauses of the Act, as well as of the one 
creating penalties for exercising trades contrary to its pro- 
visions, will fully confirm that assertion: it was not the ob- 
ject of the statute to favor manufacturers, it was intended 
to make them subservient to a most mistaken notion of 
favor to the landed interest : so little was political economy 
then understood, that the idea never seems to have occur- 
red, that agriculture was promoted by the prosperity of 
commerce and manufactures, and that restraints upon them 
injure that very employment the framers of the statute 
wished to promote. By several clauses of that statute, a 
qualification in land is made a requisite to the power of 
taking or becoming an apprentice: the statute also aims at 
an equalization of wages ; an attempt too absurd to require 
any further notice, and which I only now mention to show 
the ignorance of the framers of the Act. In whatever point 
we consider the Act, the narrowness of the views of its 
framers is perceivable ; they seem to have wished to con- 
stitute as marked a line of distinction between the different 
branches of trade, as is created in India by the institution of 
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castes ; and to rigidly confine each man to the branch in 
which he was educated, however prejudicial to his health, 
or unsuitable to his genius. One argument, Sir, that has 
been urged in favor of the statute, is that apprenticeships 
are favorable to the morals of youth. Sir, when the mas- 
ter is substituted in the place of the parent, and the ap- 
prentice is taken into his family and under his immediate 
inspection ; most certainly such a restraint on the passions 
of youth is productive of the most salutary consequences ; 
but unfortunately that is now not commonly the case; on 
the contrary, Sir, apprentices are too-often only withdrawn 
from the parental inspection, without being placed under 
that of the master. But, Sir, the amendments I intend to 
propose will not discourage apprenticeships, although I do 
not mean that they should any longer be an indispensable 
qualification for legally carrying on trades. I agree en- 
tirely on that point with the very able report of the commit- 
tee on the state of the woollen manufacture : far from wish- 
ing to discourage them, I have prepared a clause to carry 
them into effect, for as the law now stands, very few in- 
dentures are made according to the statute. Apprentice- 
ships are as common in trades not affected by the statute, as 
in those which are’ within, what has been called, the pro- 
tection, but what I call, the curse of the statute. Sir, it 
appeared even by the evidence given last year in the com- 
mittee on the petition of those, who wished to eriforce the 
statute, how common apprenticeships are in trades where 
they are not enforced by penalties, nor encouraged by mo- 
nopoly; and it is notorious that in some trades, that are 
clearly within the scope of the statute, they are hardly 
known, though boys are brought up in them from a very 
tender age. 

If I thought that the morals of the country could be en- 
dangered by the measure I propose, I would instantly 
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abandon it; I never can put any increase of national wealth 
in competition with national morals; but, Sir, there never 
was a period, when there was so little to dread on that 
subject: never was there a time, when so much pains 
were taken to diffuse religious instruction, and to promote 
education among the lower orders of society ; and though 
I perceive with grief, in some instances, dissensions 
amongst those who, agreeing on the olyect, differ as to the 
means, 1 trust, that animosity will soon be exchanged for 
emulation. 

Now, Sir, I cannot but notice the extraordinary pains 
that have been taken to misrepresent my object;' my 
views are directed to the benefit of those whom it has been 
attempted to mislead; by far the greatest part of the 
working manufacturers have not served a legal appren- 
ticeship to the trades they exercise: it is their protection, 
at which I aim. 

Sir, last year a petition was presented, praying that the 
act might be extended and enforced; I understand that 
the petitioners wished the restrictions to be extended to all 
trades, and the penalty augmented to £50 per month, 
and that costs of suit should be given to the informer. 
On that petition a committee was appointed, and although, 
through some strange apathy, the petitioners were almost 
unresisted, I do not think that they made out any case.— 
On reading the evidence that was given in support of the 


* Circular letters had been written to the different public corpora- 
tions, and public companies of the kingdom, to endeavour to incite 
them to petition against the bill, but without effect. Petitions had by 
various arts been procured from the manufacturers, in different parts 
of the kingdom, though by far the greatest part of the petitioners 
were not affected by the bill: and with a view to excite the public 
feeling, printed papers had been stuck up in all parts of the metro- 
polis, and even pasted on boards and carried about on poles. 
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petition, I observed, that all the witnesses, (whatevér was 
their occupation,) stated seven years to be hardly sufficient 
to acquire a knowledge of their trade; even the basket. 
makers and the pipe-makers declared seven years to be 
barely sufficient ! What then have the petitioners to dread? 
They cannot, if their evidence be true, want the protec. 
tion of the statute. I perceive, they brought forward 
some charges of fraud against persons who had not served 
an apprenticeship ; but fraud does not arise from inexpert. 
ness. Skill, Sir, is not given by the indenture, but is 
acquired by industry proportioned to the nature of the 
employment, and the capacity of the learner: therefore, 
the time necessary to acquire it varies not only in different 
trades, but as to different individuals. 

Again, Sir, the law applies only to trades which were 
in existence at the time of passing the statute, and is of 
course unequal: and it is worthy of observation, that those 
trades in which the greatest improvements have been 
made, have arisen since the statute; and that those, to 
whom we owe the most beneficial improvements, never 
served an apprenticeship to the branch in which they ex- 
celled. 

It is unequal, Sir, as affecting the natives of Scotland 
and of Ireland, in neither of which countries such a law 
exists, and yet, if they come here as workmen, they are 
affected by the statute; and here, Sir, I cannot help ob- 
serving that the natives of Scotland have never been 
accused of wanting industry, skill, or moral habits. 

Another point, Sir, that presses most strongly on my 
mind, is the case of the female sex, numbers of whom 
are now employed in trades to which they never served an 
apprenticeship, (though many have been driven from them 
by threats of prosecution,) and are affected by the statute. 

Men also who have served an apprenticeship to one. 
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trade, are frequently from their state of health, or other 
powerful cause, disqualified from following it; and yet it 
is penal to transfer their industry to another trade to which 
they. are competent. 

In country towns it is common for an individual to carry 
on several trades, and though he has served an apprentice- 
ship to one of the trades, he is liable to penalties for car- 
rying on the others. ‘Trade too, Sir, is of a most fluctu- 
ating nature: many branches of it decay, and others flo- 
trish, and yet the operation of the statute checks the trans- 
fer of the industry of the workmen. The buckle manu- 
facture is a striking instance of this, and when that failed, 
had the statute been enforced, many thousands must have 
starved, or subsisted on parochial relief. 

I beg, Sir, to draw the attention of the House to some 
information I have received from an enlightened Gentle- 
man, the Chairman of the Chamber of Commerce at 
Birmingham: he states the fluctuation of trades there to 
be almost daily ; he instances many; to enumcrate them all 
would be encroaching on the patience of the House :—the 
white metal button trade, a manufacture tofally distinct 
from that of the gilt button, (the white metal buttons be- 
ing cast, the gilt pressed out of rolled metal,) had totally 
failed. Another important branch of manufacture, which 
formerly florished in that town, that of polished steel 
goods, had almost disappeared; numbers who had been 
employed in that manufacture had turned their industry to 
filing gun-locks, the demand for which is now about to 
be amazingly diminished. The same fluctuation has taken 
place in many other trades; the gilt toy, the tin, and 
Bath metal, &c. and the same individuals can be traced 
working in and following the fluctuation of the different 
trades, Numbers, indeed, have been recently employe 
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in the manufacture of a particular sort of musket ;. in 
prospect of peace, orders for them have been coun. 
termanded, and half the manufacturers have been dis. 
charged. 

In consequence of the glorious news, just communi- 
cated by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the whole em. 
ployment must cease: what then is to become of the 
workmen? are they to be allowed to transfer their indus. 
try? or are they to be thrown on their parishes for sup- 
port?—Sir, the subject is so extensive that were I to go 
into a tenth part of the topics, that present themselves to 
my mind, I should fatigue the patience of the House. | 
_ shall therefore confine myself to a few more observations. 

The penal part of the statute has been repealed, as to 
many descriptions of persons; soldiers, sailors, and militia 
men ;—persons who convict two offenders of coining have 
been exempted from the operation of the statute ; a singu- 
lar mode of rewarding them, if skill in trade was what 
the Legislature wished to secure. Even the hawkers and 
pedlars have been equally favored ; they may carry on any 
manufacture, and employ persons who have not served an 
apprenticeship:—in the late reign the distillers were 
thought worthy of a similar indulgence. That part of 
the act, Sir, has also been repealed as to divers trades, the 
hatters, the wool-combers, the dyers, and very lately, and 
after a very laborious investigation into the subject, as to 
our grand staple the woollen manufacture. 

Prosecutions on this statute were formerly rare, and only 
commenced when arising from personal malignity to the 
master, or jealousy of the man employed ; for never was an 
unskilful workman the object of attack: of late they have 
assumed a more serious and systematical shape ; they have 
been instituted by associations, and the expenses of the 
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prosecution defrayed out of their common stock. In one 
county they have attacked most trades; they found out 
that a cork-cutter was a trade requiring great skill, and I 
am informed they are preparing to attack the chimney- 
sweeper; I suppose, with a view to the moral effect of 
the apprenticeship, by subjecting boys to hard labor at 
nine years of age, and turning them loose at the most 
dangerous period of youth. 

Sir, as the law now stands it is ridiculous; indeed, I 
have not met with one person who approves of it, in its 
present shape; although (however personally and profes- 
sionally inconvenient to myself,) I have seen every depu- 
tation that wished to lay their sentiments before me: it 
ought either to be made effectual or repealed; and who, 
Sir, will be hardy enough to propose to make it effectual ? 
In addition to all these considerations, the continuance of 
this law is highly prejudicial, and affording a color for the 
most dangerous combinations: nothing would so much 
tend to unnerve them, as repealing these restrictions. 

Sir, the bill I now move for leave to bring in does not 
seek to alter or repeal any other statute than that of 
Queen Elizabeth ; nor does it affect, or alter the bye-laws, 
or privileges of any corporation, or company lawfully con- 
stituted: indeed, out of abundant caution, and to prevent 
any alarm that may have been industriously excited, I 
have inserted a clause to that effect. 

Sir, I have not taken up this case lightly; I have 
thought much upon the subject: nor have I proceeded 
merely upon the opinion of theoretical men, though poli- 
tical economy has ever been a favorite study with me:—I 
have been favored with the: valuable opinions of many en- 
lightened practical men; and from all the information I 
have derived on the subject, I am fully convinced, that it 
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is one that calls loudly for the interposition of the legisla. 
ture. Sir, I move for leave to bring in a bill, “ To amend 
an act passed in the fifth year of Queen Elizabeth, intitled, 
* An act containing divers orders for artificers, labourers, 
servants of husbandry, and apprentices.’ ” 
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HIS IMPERIAL MAJESTY, 


ALEXANDER, 


EMPEROR OF ALL THE RUSSIAS. 





Srre, 


Ix republishing at this period the Life of Toussaint Louverture, 
I am induced to dedicate it to your Imperial Majesty, by feelings 
which those who know how to appreciate true elevation of charac- 
ter cannot fail to understand. 

That illustrious African well deserved the exalted names of 
Christian, Patriot, and Hero. He was a devout worshipper of his 
God, and a successful defender of his invaded country. He was 
the victorious enemy, at once, and the contrast of “Napoleon Buo- 
naparte, whose arms he repelled, and whose pride he humbled, 
not more by the strength of his military genius, than by the moral 
influence of his amiable and virtuous character: by how many 
ties, then, of kindred merit and generous sympathy must he not 
be endeared to the magnanimous Liberator of Europe | 

In nothing, however, will your Imperial Majesty more sympa- 
thize with the brave Toussaint, than in his attachment to the great 
cause in which he fell—the:cause, not of his country only, but of 
his race; not merely of St. Domingo, but of the African con- 
tinent. 

How would it have cheered the gloom of that solitary dungeon 
in which this great man resigned his gallant spirit, had he been 
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assured that an arm more powerful than his own would shortly 
vindicate on his oppressor the rights of suffering humanity! But 
could he also have foreseen that with that arm would be found a 
heart, the seat of every generous affection, a soul ennobled by 
every elevated sentiment, the unhappy hero would perhaps have 
lost the remembrance of all his sorrows, while he indulged the 


animating hope-now cherished by every friend to the sacred cause 
—the hope that Alexander, the great and the good, having been 
guided by Providence to restore freedom, justice, apd peace, to 
one continent, may, through his powerful influence, soon dispense 
the same blessings to another. 


I have the honor, Sire, to be, 
with profound respect, 
Your Imperial Majesty’s 
most humble and obedient Servant, 


THE AUTHOR. 





ADVERTISEMENT. 





Tue History of Toussaint Louverture was published in 1803, 
soon after the recommencement of the war with France, with a 
view chiefly to its probable influence on the minds of the lower 
classes of the English readers. 

It was designed to counteract the false impressions which many 
of them had received of the character of Buonaparte; to exhibit 
him, not as friendly, but irreconcileably hostile, to the freedom of 
the laboring poor, and to enlist their best feelings against that 
dangerous enemy of their country, asa monster of perfidy, cruelty, 
and baseness. 

The style was therefore accommodated, as much as possible, 
to their understandings and taste; but nothing was asserted in it 
as fact, which the Author did not believe to be substantially true. 

Subsequent information has indeed induced him to doubt the 
correctness of a few subordinate circumstances stated in this little 
narrative: such as the place in which the illustrious African was 
seized by the order of Leclerc, and the manner of the crime; but 
with these exceptions, the relation is, as he believes, strictly con- 
sonant to fact; and its truth can be in a great measure demon- 
strated by a careful comparison of the French official accounts with 
each other, or by more authentic documents. 

He has, therefore, thought it expedient not to alter the original 
form of the work, except by omitting many familiar expressions 
and allusions which might offend the taste of his polite readers; 
and some passages and terms, which, in the altered state of our 





relations with France, could not now be used without impro- 
priety. 

With these corrections, the Author has been induced again ,to 
offer this work to the notice of the public, under a persuasion that 
its subject will excite new interest, when the obdurate resolution 
of France to renew her Slave Trade, excites the afflicting expec- 
tation of another attempt to reduce St. Domingo to its former 
state of slavery. That in this attempt the amiable and respectable 
Monarch who now fills the throne of France has not contemplated 
a renewal of the horrors by which the former expedition was cha- 
racterized, it is but justice to his character to suppose. There is, 
however, too ‘much reason to fear, that by whatever delusion it 
may have been prompted, that odious enterprise has been resolved 
on: and in assisting the public to judge of the probable conse- 


quences, the present publication may perhaps not be without its 
use. 





HISTORY 


TOUSSAINT LOUVERTURE. 


Ir is not certain where Toussaint was born. Some ay he wasa 


native of St. Domingo, and by birth a slave; others, that he came 
from Africa; and if so, he was born free; for there are no slaves 
in that country, but what are made such for the purpose of being 
sold to traders. I incline to think the honor of giving birth to this 
great man belongs to St. Domingo, but will not stop to give my 
reasons, as the point is not of much consequence ; it is agreed on 
all hands that he was in a state of slavery, and that he owed his 
freedom to the revolution, which took place in that island in the 
year 1791. 

We have no distinct account of the conduct of Toussaint while 
a slave, but may safely conclude that he was sober, honest, hum- 
ble, and industrious, because it is certain that he was a favorite 
with his master, which without possessing those good qualities, 
especially the two latter, in a high degree, no slave could possibly 
become. It is also pretty certain that he was a good husband, and 
2 good father; for it appears that he had, in opposition to the 
relaxed system of morality prevalent in that country, early joined 
himself to one woman, & whom he had several children, the 
objects of his tender affection; and we shall find that the mother 
continued to live with him when they were both advanced in years, 
and to share with him all the dangers and hardships of war, down 
to the time when he fell into the hands of his treacherous and bloody 
enemies, and was sent to perish in one of Buonaparte’s dungeons, 





Toussaint, by the uncommon kindness of his master, or as some 
say, by his own unassisted pains, learned to read and write; and it 
appears from his letters and other writings, as well as from his 
wise conduct, that he made good use of these talents. He proba- 
bly owed to them, in a great measure, the power which he after- 
wards obtained over the minds of his poor ignorant countrymen ; 
and this, when we find to what good purposes he used his power, 
will seem an instange of God’s gracious Providence; for not one 
Negro slave in ten thousand has the same advantage. 

This great man was also prepared for public life by a good 
quality more important than all others put together: he was a de- 
vout man, and a sincere disciple of Christ. 

His vile oppressors have called this good man’s religion hypo- 
crisy ; but it is not to those impious men who profess themselves 
Mahometans in Turkish countries, that we shall trust for the cha- 
racters of Christians. ‘They were bound to revile his noble heart 
before they basely destroyed him, and they had no course left to 
take with his known piety, but to give it that odious name. Tous- 
saint had nothing to gain but the favor of God, by openly giving 
him glory; for his Negroes had been taught little religion, and 
the people of France who had sided with them, were for the most 
part sworn foes to Christianity. 

Though we do not know much of Toussaint’s private life before 
the war, I suppose it was spent in a pious, as well as a moral way. 
It is not likely that he became religious all at once when he became 
a soldier: He worshipped God no doubt in ptivate and in church, 
when able to go there; and as he added to faith, uprightness, and 
purity of life, he was chosen by Providence to be a leader and 
deliverer of his brethren. « Him who honors me,” says the Al- 
mighty, “ I will honor.” 

tis happy for any people, when such persons are raised to 
public stations. In every place the true staunch friends of liberty, 
and of the poor, must be sought for among those who fear God. 

Toussaint had certainly passed the age of forty, and was pro- 
bably at least forty-eight, when the great revolution took place in 
St. Domingo. It is too well known that much bloodshed attended 
that change. The white people first provoked a quarrel with the 
Mulattoes and free blacks, and in a bloody civil war that followed 
between those parties, the slaves threw off the yoke of private 
bondage. 

It is no part of my plan to write the history of the revolution in 
St. Domingo, or of the wars that followed it. I know nothing 
that isto be learnt from the civil wars of that island, but what 
every well-informed man knows already; I mean the dreadful 
effects of West India slavery upon the minds, both of the master 
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and the slave. I will only observe, that if the wars were carried 
on in a very barbarous way, the white colonists were not at all 
behind the blacks in cruelty ; and what is more, first set them the 
example of it. It is truly shocking to hear of the horrid manner 
in which those white savages put their prisoners to death, at the 
beginning of the war. ' 

The bitterest enemies of Toussaint have confessed that he had 
no share in these crimes. This has never been denied by his ene. 
mies; and to show how clear his innocence is, I will here quote 
the words of an author who is one of his bitterest defamers. Mon- 
sieur Dubroca, who was employed by Buonaparte’s government to 
slander the unfortunate Toussaint, in a libel called his Life, pub- 
lished at Paris while they were offering rewards for his head at St. 
Domingo, thus writes: ‘ Far from taking any part in the move- 
ments that preceded the insurrection of the Negroes, he seemed 
determined to keep aloof from all the intrigue and violence of the 
times ; and certain it is, that history has not to reproach him with 
taking any share in the massacre of the white people in August 
1791.”* This unwilling justice ought to have been extended to 
the whole term of the wars in which he afterwards engaged, du- 
ring which not a single act of cruelty can be alleged against him. 


Toussaint first rose to notice when the fury of the struggle 
between master and slave was over; and his first labors were to 


* It would swell this pamphlet to a bulk too large, and too costly, wereT 
in general te give quotations in proof of the facts related; but a charge like 
this seems to call for an authority; I therefore cite as an instance of such 
cruelty an account given by an eye witness, the late Mr. Bryan Edwards. 

“ Two of these unhappy men suffered in this manner under the window 
of the author’s lodgings, at Cape Francois, on the 28th of Sept. 1791.” 
The author then describes the breaking of two Negroes alive upon the 
wheel; the French mob would not suffer the executioner to put the tortured 
wretches out of their pain as usual, by a blow upon the stomach; but after 
he had shown that mercy to the first, forced him to stop when he was pro- 
ceeding to dispatch the second. “The miserable wretch with his broken 
limbs doubled up, was put on a cart wheel,” &c. “ At the end of 40 minutes, 
some English seamen, who were spectators of the tragedy, strangled him 
ifi mercy. As to all the French spectators (many of them persons of fash- 
ion, who beheld the scene from the windows of their upper apartments) it 
grieves me to say, that they looked on with the most perfect composure 
and sang froid. Seme of the ladies, as I was ‘old, even ridiculed with 3 
good deal of unseemly mirth, the sympathy shown by the English at the 
sufferings of the wretched criminals.”—Edwards’ Hist. of St. Domingo, 
chap. vi. Note on page 78. ; ; 

It is proper to remark here, that Mr. Edwards was himself a West Indian, 
and a great enemy to Negro freedom and the abolition of the slave trade. 


2 Dubroca’s Life of Toussait, p. 5. 
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protect the white people, who were now in their turn the feeble 
and oppressed party, from the revenge of his brethren, During 
the first troubles of the island, our hero appears to have remained 
quietly at home in his master’s service. Perhaps he expected a 
peaceable change of the state of his brethren from the French 
Convention ; or perhaps he was too pious and humane to join in 
the means by which the rest broke the galling chains of their pri- 
vate bondage, though he might see no other way of deliverance. 
Certain it is, that he was no enemy to the grand cause of general 
freedom; as might be proved, not only from the great sacrifices 
he has since made to it, but from the confidence that was soon 
after reposed in him by the Negroes at large. It is probable that 
he was led to remain so long inactive in the war, not only from 
the mildness and piety of his disposition, but from affection and 
gratitude to his master; and that these motives being generally 
known, helped, as virtue will always do in the main, to gain him 
confidence and support when he entered on public life. 

By the word master we are not here to understand his owner, 
who, as usual with West India planters, lived in Europe; but the 
overseer or bailiff of the estate, whose name, I think, was Bayou de 
Libertas. By this gentleman, he was treated with kindness, and 
was, a little before the time we are speaking of, raised to a post of 
no small dignity. My readers may be inclined to smile, but I can 
assure them that field Negroes would have no feeling less serious 
than envy, on hearing that Toussaint was actually promoted to 
the place of postilion. 

On our hero’s first rising to power among the Negroes, he gave 
to this master one very pleasing earnest of his future character, 
which it would be wrong to pass over in silence, ‘The white peo- 
ple, especially the planters, were so odious, both from their for- 
mer tyranny, and the blood they had cruelly shed in the struggle 
to preserve their power, that the Negroes, when they gained the 
ascendant, were disposed to give them no quarter, and happy 
were those among them who could escape from the island, though 
it were to go with their families into a foreign country without any 
means of subsistence. ‘The master of Toussaint, now his master 
ho more, was one of the unfortunate planters who, not having 
escaped in good time, was on the point of falling into the hands 
of the enraged Negroes, and would in that event certainly have 
been put to death; but his former kindness to Toussaint was not 
forgotten. Our hero, at the great risk of bringing the vengeance 
of the multitude on his own head, delivered his unhappy master 
privately out of their hands, and sent him on board a ship bound 
for America, then lying in the harbour. Nor was this all ; he was 
not sent away without the means of subsistence; for this brave 
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and generous Negro found means to put on board secretly for his 
use a great many hogsheads of sugar, in order to support him in 
his exile till the same grateful hands should be able to send him a 
larger supply. 

Let this story redden the cheeks of those, who are wicked and 
foolish enough to say that Negroes have uo gratitude. Small is the 
debt of gratitude which their best treatment under the iron yoke 
of West India slavery can create; but a noble mind will not 
scrupulously weigh the claims of gratitude or mercy. Toussaint 
looked less at the wrong of keeping him in a brutal slavery, than 
to the kindness which had lightened his chain: and M. Layou 
was happy cnough to find in a freed Negro, a higher pitch of vir- 
tue than is often to be found among the natives of Europe. 

This great man was not long in public life, before he became the 
chief leader of the Blacks. In their war with the planters they had 
many other generals, and some of great note, such as Biassou, 
Boukmant, and Jean Frangois, all Negroes, and very brave ones. 
These were famous before Toussaint’s name was heard of, but he 
soon put them all down; not in the Jacobin way, by cutting their 
heads off, or sending them prisoners to a distant and pestilent 
country, but as a tall stately tree puts down the weeds and brush- 
wood in its growth, by fairly rising above, and casting a shadow 
over them. He soon found no equal, without having once de- 
Stroyed a superior or a rival. 

Toussaint seems to have risen by degrees till he came to the 
chief command, by the growing love and esteem of the people, 
founded on his good qualities, which unfolded themselves more 
and more as his power increased. He did not flatter the common 
people, or encourage them in their crimes, like Boukmant, 
Biassou, and the rest of their leaders. 

These chiefs, who were always urging them to revenge and 
slaughter, and telling them, perhaps, that their freedom was in 
danger so long as a White Man was suffered to live in the island, 
appeared at first to be their truest friends ; but Toussaint, who 
was always trying to teach them mercy, industry, and order, was 
ultimately found to be the man they could best depend upon ; and 
happy had it been for them had they alwys followed his councils. 

This great man had uncommon gifts both of body and mind: I 
will mention some of them, and that I may be sure to do him no 
more than justice, they shall be taken mostly from the words €£ 
his enemies. 

Let us hear, for instance, the evidence of one of Buonaparte’s 
hireling writers, before quoted as having published a vile and ab- 
surd book to defame our hero in Paris, while the Consul was try- 
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ing to hunt him down in St. Domingo. Mark how much malice 
itself is obliged to confess in his favor. 

‘ This celebrated Negro is of the middle stature ; he has a fine 
eye, and his glances are rapid and penetrating ; extremely sober by 
habit, his activity in the prosecution of his enterprises is incessant. 
He is an excellent horseman, and travels, on occasion, with incon- 
ceivable rapidity, arriving frequently at the end of his journey 
alone, or almost una tend: sd; his aid- de-camps and his domestics 
being unable to follow him in journey 's which are often of 50 or 
60 leagues. He sleeps generally in his clothes, and gives very little 
time either to repose or to his meals. All his actions are covered 
with such a profound veil of hypocri. isy, that all whoa pproach him 
are betrayed into an opinion of the purity of his intentions.” ‘The 
Marquis d’Hermona, that intelligent and distinguished Spanish 
officer, (who had served with our hero, and knew him intimately,) 
said of him: “ J/ @ HEAVENLY BEING’ were to descend upon 
earth, he could not inhabit a heart more apparently good than 
that of Toussaint Louverture.” 

I do not copy the abuse that is mixed up with this praise, nor 
the idle and absurd charges brought against him’ by the same 
writer." We must not stop to answer the slanderers of Toussaint, 
for we shall scarcely have time enough even for the best and short- 
est answer to them, the record of his noble actions. The same 
libeller acknowledges, that in appearance at least, piety is a ruling 
feature in the character’ of Toussaint. He reproaches him with 
being always attended by priests, and having had no less than 
three confessors. I wish France had no worse priests than those 
who shared with this good chief all the perils and hardships of war 
on the mountains of St. Domingo, in order that they might soften 
and mend the characters of a new people by the powerful influ- 
ence of religion. 

But Toussaint’s religion, the French atheists tell us, was all 
hypocrisy ; so were his humanity, his moderation, his loyalty to 
the king, and afterwards, when the Convention had decreed free- 
dom to his race, his fidelity to the Republic ! Nay, his zeal for the 
cause of liberty itse If, was all merely pretence and hypocrisy ! 

The strange vileness of ‘Toussaint’s hypocrisy consisted in this, 
that he all along was good in deeds as well as words. So deep was 
Toussaint’s hypocrisy, that the great Consul himself, though a 
messenger from Heaven, “ sent upon earth (as he tells us) to 


1 This expression in the original is much-stronger, but it savours too 
much of impiety to be quoted. 


2 Dubroca 
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restore order, equality, and justice,” was grossly deceived by him; 
for he gave the highest praises to our hero down to the very day of 
setting a price upon his head, and only found out his hypocrisy, 
when resolved upon putting him to death. The truth is, that of 
all the many virtues of Toussaint, his probity was the most distin. 
guished. It was quite a proverb among our own officers, who long 
carried on war against him, and among the white inhabitants of 
St. Domingo, that Toussaint never broke his word. 

There cannot be a better proof that he possessed and deserved 
this fame, than the reliance which was placed on his promises in 
the nicest cases by those who knew him best, and to whom his 
falsehood would have been fatal; and it is a notorious fact, that 
the exiled French planters and merchants did not scruple to 
return from North America, and their other places of refuge, on 
receiving his promise to protect them. It is equally well known, 
that not one of them ever found cause in his conduct to repent of 
such confidence. 

Here may be introduced a short story, which will serve to show 
how far Toussaint respected the principle of good faith, and with 
how good a grace the French government can question his probity. 

It is well known that he entered into a treaty with General 
Maitland, the British commander-in-chief, by which the island 
was to be evacuated by our troops, and was to remain neutral to 
the end of the war. On this occasion, he came to see General 
Maitland at his head quarters ; and the general, wishing to settle 
some points personally with him before our troops should embark, 
returned the visit at Toussaint’s camp in the country. 

So well was his character known, that the British general did 
not scruple to go to him with only two or three attendants, though 
it was at a considerable distance from his own army, and he had 
to pass through a country full of Negroes, who had very lately 
been his mortal enemies. ‘The Commissioner of the French Re- 
public, however, did not think so well of the honor of this virtu- 
ous chief. It is very natural for wicked men to think badly of 
mankind, and the Jacabins not only suppose every man will be 
bloody and treacherous when worth his while, but would probably 
hold him cheap if found of an opposite cast. 

With such notions and feelings, Monsieur Roume, the French 
Commissioner, thought this visit of General Maitland a good op- 
portunity to make him prisoner; he therefore wrote a letter to 
‘loussaint, begging him, as he was a true Republican, to seize the 
British general’s person. General Maitland proceeded towards 
Toussaint’s camp. On the road he received a letter from one of 
his private friends, telling him of Monsieur Roume’s plot, and 
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warning him not to put himself into the Negro general’s power ; 
but the known character of Toussaint made the British general 
still rely upon his honor: besides, the good of his Majesty’s ser- 
vice required at that period, that confidence should be placed in 
this great man, though even at some risk; and General Maitland 
therefore bravely and wisely determined to proceed. 

When they arrived at ‘Toussaint’s head quarters, he was not to 
be seen. Our general was desired to wait, and after much delay 
the Negro chief still did not appear. General Maitland’s mind 
began to misgive “him, as was natural upon a reception seemingly 
so uncivil, and so conformable to the warning he had received. 
But at length Toussaint entered the room with two letters open in 
his hand : «¢ There, general,” (said the upright chief,) “read these 
before we talk together; the one is a letter just received from 
Roume, and the other my answer. I would not come to you, till 
I had written my answer to him; that you may see how safe you 
are with me, and how incapable I am of baseness.” General 
Maitland read the letters, and found the one an artful attempt to 
excite Toussaint to seize his guest, as an act of duty to the Re- 
public; the other, a noble and indignant refusal. « What,” said 
Toussaint, “ have I not passed my word to the British general ? 
How then can you suppose that I will cover myself with dishonor, 
by breaking it? His reliance on my good faith leads him to put 
himself in my power, and I should be for ever infamous, were I 
to act as you advise. I am faithfully devoted to the Republic, but 
will not serve it at the expense of my conscience and my honor.” 

It is not strange that with such virtues, and such talents, our 
hero should win the hearts of the Negroes, and soon become their 
favorite leader. He did so to such a degree, that their first 
famous chiefs were soon forgot ; and except Rigaud, a brave and 
active Mulatto, leader in the south of the island, we afterwards 
heard nothing of any general of the Blacks but Toussaint Louver- 
ture. Rigaud was also a very able man; but not a man of prin- 
ciple, like Toussaint: he however pretended to be a much more 
zealous friend of freedom than the other. leaders; and distin- 
guished himself by his rage against the planters and the English, 
By dint of his violence, he passed for a devoted friend of the cause, 
and long kept himself at the head of a large party, whom he per- 
suaded that ‘l’oussaint was not so trust-worthy as himself ; but he 
was at last forced to yield to that great man’s superior merit, and 
was driven from the island, because while there, he was con- 
tinually disturbing the public peace. 

When Toussaint first rose to power, the contest between the 
Blacks and their former owners was ended, and the French Com- 





missioners, who then attempted to govern the Island, acknow. 
ledged the freedom of the Negroes, and promised to maintain it, 
But another civil war arose, and was carried on with great fu 
between the party of the dethroned French king, and that of the 
Convention. In this the Negroes, as well as the White People, 
took different sides among themselves, and were perhaps about 
equally divided. 

Toussaint, who knew that his brethren owed the Convention 
no thanks for their freedom, was naturally found on the same side 
with loyalty, generosity, and religion; and by the aid of his 
courage and talents, the cause of royalty was soon as triumphant in 
St. Domingo, as it had proved unsuccessful in Europe. For his 
great services in this war, he received from the king of Spain a 
commission as general in his army, and had the honor of being 
admitted a knight of the ancient Military Orders of that country ; 
so at least his enemies assert. 

But events arose, which made it impossible for Toussaint, asa 
wise man and a true patriot, longer to refuse his adherence to the 
existing government of France. ‘he cause of royalty having 
failed in that country, little could be done to serve the royal family 
by prolonging the miseries of civil war in a West India island, 
while the great stake of Negro liberty might be Jost by further op- 
position to the parent state. It was probably a deciding consider- 
ation with our hero, that the Planters and Loyalists of St. Domingo, 
with whom he was now allied, began openly to intrigue for the 
assistance of Great Britain, and to invite us to invade the island ; 
for their object, however friendly to French royalty, was cettainly 
adverse to Negro freedom ; and it was less for the sake of restor- 
ing the sceptre of France to the Bourbons, thar for that of recover- 
ing the iron sceptres of their own plantations, that most of these 
men desired to have the British flag flying at St. Domingo—they 
were staunch royalists then for the same reason that makes them 
now staunch friends to a Corsican usurper. Toussaint knew this, 
and saw that he must either make terms with the French com- 
missioners, or engage himself on the same side with foreign in- 
vaders, and with Frenchmen who were sworn foes to the liberty of 
his race. For these and other reasons he found it necessary to give 
peace to the republican party whom he had already conquered, and 
to acknowledge the authority of the Convention. 

From this time he was a faithful servant of France during every 
change in its government, though often molested and embarrassed 
in his plans for the public good by the folly and wickedness of the 
persons in authority in the mother country. 

The Committees, Directors, and other successive Rulers of 





France from time to time, sent commissioners to the island; and 
these men were as fond of plunder and confiscation in the West 
Indies, as their masters were in Europe. Every man who had 
property to forfeit, was sure to be cried down as a traitor. But 
happily in St. Domingo there was such a mind to check them as 
that of the generous Toussaint. This great man conducted him- 
self with so much prudence, as, without giving offence to the 
French government, to make its commissioner’ mere cyphers. He 
suffered nobody to injure or insult them, and obliged every one to 
treat their office with respect, and yet left them no power, because 
he found they would only use it for purposes of cruelty and mis- 
chief. He protected the planters from the commissioners, and 
both from the natural jealousy of the Negroes. 

The French government more than once recalled its commision- 
ers, and sent out new ones; but the case was still the same. ‘There 
were among them very able men, but Toussaint was an overmatch 
for them all. They were obliged to leave in his abler hands all 
the actual power, and to lean on him for protection. 

More than once his power and credit wirh the Negroes saved 
these men from destruction. General Laveauz in particular once 
clearly owed his life to our hero, and publicly acknowledged the 
debt. Laveaux was at that time commander-in-chief for France ; 
and the Negroes of Cape Francois, suspecting him of a plot against 
their freedom, rose against him, threw him into prison, and were 
preparing to put him to death, when Toussaint, with a band of 
faithful followers, marched into the town and delivered him out of 
their hands. General Laveaux was on this occasion so struck with 
the conduct and talents of ‘Toussaint, that he did not scruple to de- 
clare, in a public letter, his resolution to take no measure in future 
in the government of the island, without that great man’s advice 
and consent. 

The French government could not but see that its authority in 
the colony depended wholly on the will of this noble African, yet 
was long foolish enough to attempt to govern there by other 
agents, till at length, in March 1797, they sent him a commission, 
declaring him general in chief of the armies of St. Domingo, ‘This 
commission he held under the express confirmation of Buonaparte, 
till Leclerc, fatally for France, and for himself, was sent out to 
supersede and betray this faithful servant of the republic. 

It was a great mercy to many unfortunate white people-who re- 
mained on the island, that a man like Toussaint possessed the chief 
power. He protected them from being massacred, and restored 
them to the property of which they had been deprived. When he 
found himself strong enough, and so well known to his followers 
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as not to be afraid of slander, he even invited the banished planters 
to return from America, and other places to which they had fled 
for refuge ; and such of them as returned, were restored by him to 
their estates. 

There was one kind of property, however, for which our hero 
had no respect; and that was the property of flesh and blood. 
When I say therefore that the planters were restored to their 
estates, it must not be understood, that they were allowed to buy 
and sell their Negroes as formerly. 

Neither did the Negro chief think it reasonable, that the masters 
should work their poor laborers as much, whip them as much, 
and feed them as little, as they thought fit. In these opinions there 
has been a wide difference between him and the Chief Consul ; and 
the difference has cost Toussaint his life, and France the island of 
St. Domingo. Our hero however acted up to these sentiments, 
and therefore obliged the planters to put such of their former slaves 
as chose to work for them, on the footing of hired servants. 

And here I must notice the greatest dificulty which Toussaint 
had to struggle with in his labors for the public good. ‘The cruel 
and brutal method of driving, naturally makes the poor negroes 
regard their agricultural work with incurable dislike. Toussaint 
took unwearied pains to remove this difficulty, and to restore the 
tillage of the soil, upon which, under God, he knew that the hap- 
piness of every country chiefly depends. To this end, he en- 
couraged the laborers by giving them a third part of the crops for 
their wages; a large compensation, in a country where sugar and 
coffee are the chief productions. He also made laws to restrain 
idleness, and oblige people to labor upon fair terms for their own 
livelihood ; and to enforce these laws, he made use of his power 
as a general. 

Some people have found fault with him, because he did not 
employ the civil power for this purpose, instead of the military ; 
but in truth he had no civil power toemploy. People in this 
happy land are apt to forget, that laws, and magistrates, and 
courts of justice, all exactly fitted to produce peace, order, and 
public happiness, with the utmost possible regard to the liberty of 
the subject, are blessings that grow with the oak, and not with 
the mushroom. Human wisdom can no more make them on a 
sudden, or renew them in a moment when madly destroyed, than 
it can raise a tall tree in a single night from an acorn. As to 
Toussaint and his Negroes, they had every thing which belongs to 
civil life to learn. In their former state they could know nothing 
of it; for a slave has no country; the breath of his master is his 
law, and the overseer is both judge and jury: the driver is both 
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constable and beadle, as well as carman to the humamn cattle. 
During the war, there was no place for any but military institu- 
tions; and Toussaint therefore, when it was necessary to enforce 
laws for the public good, had no officers of civil justice to whom 
he could resort. 

It is true that, for these reasons, he was obliged 60 far to disgrace 
the idle and disorderly Negroes, as to put them upon the same 
footing with the present free French republicans. The only differs 
ence between his government in this respect and Buonaparte’s was, 
that Toussaint had no dungeons, no sickly deserts of exile, nor 
any other organ of injustice or oppression. He put the idle vagrant, 
and the deserter, upon the same footing; and they were equally 
liable to be punished after a fair trial by a court martial; but so 
mild were his punishments, that the severest one for a laborer 
was the being obliged to enlist as a soldier. 

There is one great branch of Toussaint’s services to France, 
upon which an Englishman cannot like to enlarge. It is too 
well known what great pains we long took during the last war, to 
conquer St. Domingo. How much money, as well as how many 
valuable lives, the attempt cost us, it would not be easy to compute. 
There is nothing in the conduct of our brave soldiers in that field, 
but what does them honor, yet I choose to be silent as to that un- 
happy attempt, and shall only say, that Toussaint, through the 
whole of the long contest with our army, acted so as to win the 
admiration of his enemies, as well as the praise of his ungrateful 
country. 

Here I shall beg leave again to quote from the words of the 
Consul’s champion, Dubroca. “ His conduct, during the war with 
the English, was brilliant and without stain, and that epoch of his 
life would be truly great, if the services he rendered the republic at 
that time had not been like all that preceded, subservient to his own 
ambition.” That a defender of the Consul durst venture to speak 
of ambition as a crime, is strange, but perhaps the only guilty am- 
bition, in Buonaparte’s judgment, is that which aims to promote 
liberty and social happiness. 

I pass to the evacuation of the towns and forts of the island by 
his majesty’s troops. Here the French assassins of Toussaint 
make their chief stand against him. ‘ He suffered the English to 
escape,” say they, ‘on too easy terms, and his conduct upon this 
occasion was treachery to the republic.” 

How happens it that ‘Toussaint’s treachery was not found out in 
France a little sooner? ‘The terms of the convention between our 
commanders and him were no secret; and yet down to the mo- 
ment of General Leclerc’s attack upon this brave man in the field, 





he was treated by the French government as one of its most faithful 
and deserving subjects. 

The Consul sent him a letter last year—a treacherous one I ad- 
mit, but not the less fit to be quoted against himself upon this 
point of Toussaint’s character. Ofthis letter, General Leclerc 
was the bearer, and the following are some of its expressions. « We 
have conceived for you estcem, and we wish to recognize and pro- 
claim the great services you have rendered to the French people. If 
their colors fly on St. Domingo, it is to you and your brave Blacks 
that we owe it. Called by your talents, and the force of circum- 
stances to the chief command, you have destroyed the civil war, put 
a stop to the persecutions of some ferocious men, and restored to 
honor the religion and the worship of God, from whom all things 
come ”* 

After composing encomiums like these, and even printing them 
in his gazette, can any thing exceed the effrontery of the Consul 
in afterwards stigmatizing this great man as a traitor for actions 
committed before the letter was written ? 

I will not detain my readers with stating and answering some 
other charges which the murderers of ‘Toussaint have lately brought 
against him on account of his treaty of neutrality with General 
Maitland, and the constitution which he afterwards framed for St. 
Domingo with the consent of a general assembly of the people; for 

-though it would be easy to show that both these measures were 
not only guiltless, but such as redounded greatly to his honor, the 
proof of these truths would require some views of the state of St. 
Domingo and of France, which cannot be given in a small compass 3 
and the preceding confessions, under the hand of the Consul, are 
surely enough to repel all charges of disloyalty against our hero, 
down to the period of Leclerc’s invasion. 

Yet as to the constitution, I beg leave to add a farther extract 
from the same official letter of Buonaparte :—** The situation in 
which you were placed, surrounded on all sides by enemies, and with- 
out the mother couniry being able to succour or sustain you, has 
rendered legitimate the articles of that constitution, which, other- 
nwise, would not be so.” 

Toussaint, being relieved from the pressure of the war with 
England, set to work with new vigor in his plans for the public 
good. 

The restoring the public worship of God, and spreading the 
knowledge of religious truth as far as he himself was blessed with 
it, were the objects nearest his heart. Next to these, which he 
knew to be the corner stones of public happiness, he was unwearied 


1 Dispatches of Leclerc of February 9. Moniteur of March 21, 1802. 
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in his attempts to reform abuses ; especially to set the idle to work, 
and by these and other means to improve the culture of the soil, 
and encourage that foreign commerce, which is so necessary to a 
West India island. 

It is truly wonderful to think how much toil | he must have gone 
through, evenin the little we know of his public labors ; 3 for he had 
still, from the perverseness of Rigaud’ S party, a new insurrection 
to quell, and had to obtain possession of the Spanish part of that 
large island lately ceded to France, which the Spanish governor, 
upon various pretenc es, and perhaps by the secret request of the 
French government, long withheld. But at length the genius and 
activity of our hero triumphed over all obstacles; and before peace 
was concluded between this country and France, every part of St. 
Domingo was in quict submission to his hepa and rapidly im- 
proving in wealth and happiness under his wise administration. 

So rapid was the progress of agrict ultuce, that it was a fact, 
though not believed at the time in Eng jane 1, that the island already 
produced, or promised to yicld in the next crop, one third part at 
least of as large returns of sugar and rele as it had ever given in 
its most prosperous days. ‘Lhis, considering all the ravages of a 
ten years’ war, and mee reat scarcity of all neceésary supplies from 
abroad, is very — ing, yet has since clearly appeared to be true. 


But what was of far more con: juence, this great and growing 
produce was cite Hi vithout the miseries, the weakness, or dan- 
gers of West India slavery. Men were obli ige d to work, but it was 


in amoderate manner 


» for f air wages; a id they were for the most 
part at liberty to choose their own m: pet The plantation Negroes 
were therefore in general, conten ted, healthful, and happy. 

A still more happy effect had arisen from the new state of things 3 
a blessing of the greatest importance to France, if she had not been 
mad enough to take the wicked measures of which I shall soon 
have to speak; and not to France only, but to Africa, and to hu- 
man nature. The effect I speak of was, a large increase in the 
rising gencration of Negroes, instcad of that dr eadful falling off 
which is always found in a colony of Slaves. 

My readers may be surprised at this fact, especially if they have 
ever met with any of those false and idle accounts which have 
been published, to persuade us that the loss of life among the 
island Negroes does not arise from oppression. What!” it may 
be said, ‘ can the young and infant Negroes of St. Domingo have 
increased by natural means since the revolution, in spite of perpet- 
ual war, foreign and civil, of frequent massacres, and of all the 
wants and miseries which, during twelve years, have fallen upon 
that hapless and devoted Island? How can this be, when in Ja- 
maica, and other West India Islands, in the midst of peace and 
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plenty, the same race of people are always declining in numbers, 
so that population can only be kept up by the Slave ‘Trade ?” 

I leave the defenders of slavery and the Slave Trade to answer 
the question. I will only offer for their help the opinion of a per- 
son whose judgment and impartiality they will readily admit. It 
is no other than Monsieur Malouet, formerly Minister of the 
French Colonies and Marine, an old West India Planter, and a de- 
fender of the Slave Trade. 

M. Malouet published a book last year at Paris, in which he at- 
tempts to justify the Consul for re-enslaving the Negroes in the 
West Indies ; yet thus he writes of the state of Negro population 
in St. Domingo: “ ALL ACCOUNTS ANNOUNCE A MUCH GREATER 
NUMBER OF INFANTS, AND LESS MORTALITY AMONG THE LITTLE 
NEGROES' THAN THERE WERE BEFORE THE REVOLUTION; 
WHICH IS ASCRIBED TO THE ABSOLUTE REST WHICH WOMEN BIG 
WITH CHILD ENJOY, AND TO A LESS DEGREE OF LABOR ON THE 
PART OF THE NEGROES.” 

Such, then, were the happy prospects at St. Domingo, when the 
peace with England unchained the French navy, and left the Con- 
Sul at liberty to carry to the new world the same scourge with 
which his fierce and ambitious temper had long afflicted the old. 

As soon as peace was concluded with England, the French Con- 
sul dispatched a fleet to St. Domingo, commanded by Admiral 
Villaret, with an army of at least 20,000 men. At the head of 
the army was placed General Leclerc, the Consul’s brother-in-law, 
assisted by several Generals of great note, particularly Rocham- 
beau, well known in the West Indies for his attachment to the 
cause of slavery. In this expedition the main object of Buonaparte 
was to wrest from the Negroes their newly-acquired freedom, and 
to reduce them to their former state of servitude; and so confident 
was he of the attainment of this object, that he sent over his bro- 
ther Jerome with the armament, that he might pluck the laurels, 
which it seemed destined to acquire. ‘The consul did not however 
rely on force alone for the accomplishment of his purpose. He 
was aware of the importance of securing the co-operation of Tous- 
saint, and was determined if possible to win him over. 

As our hero, however, had already the principal authority in St. 
Domingo, and had long been commander in chief and governor 
there, by commission from the government of France, Buonaparte 


* War and massacre will too fully account for there being, on the con- 
trary, a decrease among the men. If the ravages of diseasc, usual in slave 
colonies, had been added, not a man fit to bear arms could have been left. 


* Malouet Collection des Mémoires sur les Colonies, Tome IV. Intro- 
duction, p. 52. 





felt that the honors and rewards he had to offer, might perhaps not 
be a sufficient price to the Negro general, for treachery to his 
brethren. He therefore devised an expedient more likely to en- 
snare this great man’s feelings; and this was to put his two be- 
loved sons on board the fleet, as hostages for the father’s conduct. 

These youths had been sent by ‘Toussaint to France for their edu- 
cation. He had trusted them to French honor and gratitude; and 
it would move-the coldest hearts to read the letter in which he anxe 
iously recommended them to the care and protection of the govern- 
ment. At every line one might imagine the fond father’s tears 
dropping on the paper ; nor is its piety less striking than its tender- 
ness, for the chief request made in the letter was that they might 
be brought up in the fear of God, and the knowledge of religion. 
Unfortunate Toussaint! Jittle did he then know to what keeping 
he consigned them ! 

To take these youths from their studies, and send them out to 
inveigle their father, was the project of Napoleon. He has no 
children, or his heart, cold and hard though it is, might have 
checked him in so vile a purpose. ‘To feel its baseness fully, a fact 
should be known, which is true beyond all reach of doubt, though 
this is not the place for its proof, that if Toussaint had yielded to the 
temptation, it would have been immediately fatal to him; the fixed 
design in that case was to tear him in a few days from these dear- 
bought children, and put him to death. The Consul had fully re- 
solved, that when he should have got the chiefs of the free Negroes 
in the West Indies into his power, either by force or fraud, they 
should not live to oppose his tyranny in future; witness his treat- 
ment of Pelage, the Toussaint of Guadaloupe, who joined the 
French General Richepanse, and by prodigies of valor at the head 
of his black troops, reduced the island to submission, relying upon 
the solemn promises of the Consul to maintain the general freedom 
of the blacks; yet his reward was to be seized by surprise, with 
all his brave ofhicers, and either sold as slaves for the Spanish 
mines in Peru, or, as is more probable, drowned at sea. Certain 
it is, they were carried by shiploads to sea, stowed like sheep ina 
pen, and heard of no more. But'the history of the Consul’s une 
parallelled wickedness at Guadaloupe may be the subject of a sepe 
arate book. 

Strong though Buonaparte’s hopes were, of succeeding by these 
virtuous means at St. Domingo, and making of Toussaint, first a 
vile instrument of his tyranny, and afterwards its certain victim, 
he was resolved to have other expedients in reserve. He took 
extreme pains, therefore, and with too much success, to take the 
Negro chief unawares, so that if found faithful, and clear-sighted 


in the cause of freedom, he might be the more easily crushed by 
arms. 
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To this end, the Consul loudly professed for our hero and his 
Negroes, the utmost admiration, gratitude, and esteem, wrote him 
letters full of praises and promises, and confirmed the commission 
of commander in chief which he held under the last and former 
governments of France. Far from avowing himself an enemy to 
the liberty of the Negroes, this hypocrite pretended to be as fond 
of it as ‘Toussaint himself. He went so far as to lay before one of 
the public bodies in France, after the peace, and to publish in his 
gazettes, a plan which he pretended to have formed for the 
government of the French colonies, in which he solemnly declared, 
that the freedom of the Negroes should be maintained in every 
colony wherein it then existed; and excused himself for not im- 
mediately putting on the same footing, the slaves of Martinique and 
other places just restored to him by the peace, on account of the 
great and unavoidable evils of such a sudden revolution. * J¢ would 
cost too much,” said this matchless impostor, “ to humanity !”” 

To the same deceitful ends, he kept on foot that law of 

the republic, by which the Negroes were all solemnly declared 
to be free French citizens. Nor did he revoke this solemn law, 
confirmed by his own constitution, and paid for by the West India 
Negroes by the most essential services to the republic, till full three 
months after he had publicly avowed to the British admiral at 
‘Jamaica, that his expedition was sent out to restore the old system 
of bondage, and had begun accordingly to murder the Negroes by 
thousands and ten thousands, in hot blood, and in cold, for not 
submitting to become slaves again, at his own imperious bidding. 

Toussaint, then, was the more easily deceived, by supposing 
that in addition to every principle of honor, justice, gratitude and 
mercy, that can bind a nation, he had some security in the laws of 
the republic, and in the Consul’s own constitution, as confirmed 
by his solemn oath. 

But, lest the news of the great armaments that were preparing, 
should, in spite of all this, put the Negro chief on his guard, means 
were found to deceive him grossly, both as to the amount of the 
force, and its destination.. We are not yet informed what arts 
were used for this purpose: but certain it is, that Toussaint ex- 
pected only such a squadron and such a body of troops as the 
French government might naturally send in time of peace, for the 
use of a loyal colony. He supposed them to come only with 
friendly views, and by proclamation enjoined the Negroes to 
receive them with affection, confidence, and respect. Hemade no 
preparation whatever for defence, not even so much as to give the 
necessary orders to his subordinate generals who commanded on 
the towns on the coast. Such advantage had the Consul from his 
frauds ; as if on purpose to show in the event, how impossible it is 
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to bring back free men to cart-whip slavery, and to make the 
folly of the purpose, as glaring, if possible, as its baseness. 

While Toussaint was working night and day for the good of 
France, by restoring with all his might the tillage of her richest 
colony, the French fleet and army were stealing over the sea to 
destroy him and his useful labors. They at length arrived, and it 
might be supposed perhaps that thé first step of General Leclerc 
was to send notice of his arrival to the lawful governor of the 
island, whom jhe was sent to succeed, and demand peaceable pos- 
session of the town and forts in which he meant to quarter his 
forces. No such thing. General Leclerc went to work exactly 
like an invading enemy in time of war, though he had the modesty 
afterwards to complain, that he was not received as afriend. The 
moment he saw the coast of St. Domingo, he broke his force in 
three divisions, which fell like a sky-rocket, as nearly as, possible at 
the same time, on the three principal towns of the island. Nothing 
could be better contrived. 

At Fort Dauphin, where General Rochambeau arrived with the 
first division of the army before the two others could get round to 
their points of attack, the troops were instantly landed. No sum- 
mons was sent to give the poor wondering colonists a chance of 
saving their lives by submission. The troops were drawn up in 
battle array, on the beach. The Negroes ran down in crowds to 
behold so strange a sight, and before they had any notice of what 
was designed against them, they were charged with the bayonet 
and routed with the loss of many innocent lives, 

So horrible a proceeding might not be believed, if it came from 
any other authors than the butchers themselves. It is true the 
Negroes are said to have called out “ no white men,” but if so, it only 
confirms the cruelty of so abrupt a proceeding : during ten years 
they had seen no white soldiers but enemies, bent on their destruc- 
tion. It is true also, that General Rochambeau says, he made 
“ signs of fraternity” tothe blacks before he attacked them; but 
these poor creatures were no doubt as much at a loss for the 
meaning of such pantomime mummery as of the invasion itself. 
The most ignorant inhabitants of Europe indeed know too well now 
what it signifies; but the Negroes, not having seen this Jacobin 
free-masonry before, could not know that signs of fraternity were 
sure forerunners of a massacre, till the bayonet reformed their 
ignorance. ’ 

While by such means possession was obtained of Fort Dauphin, 
the main body of the fleet and army under Villaret and Leclerc 
were hastening round tothe Cape. They arrived the next day, 
and instantly prepared to land and take possession of the town ; 
but Christophe, the black general, who commanded at this import- 
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ant post, having heard no doubt of the massacre at Fort Dauphin, 
bravely and loyally refused to suffer them to enter the harbour 
until he should receive orders from Toussaint. I say « loyally,” 
for Toussaint, who was his lawful superior, was absent in the 
interior country, and Christophe only demanded time to send to him 
and receive his commands. His ruffian enemies have railed at him 
for this, but every good officer will approve his conduct. Indeed 
they were so conscious that the refusal was proper, as to endeavour 
to excuse their own violence by a palpable lie. They pretended to 
suspect that Toussaint was feally in or near the town, and that his 
absence was only a pretence to gain time, though the contrary is 
manifest from what it afterwards stated in their own gazettes. 
The truth is; they resolved to profit by ‘Toussaint’s absence, and 
therefore landed the troops by force, under cover of the ships, at 
the expense not only of many lives, but of the destruction of the 
town. 

They have violently abused the brave and faithful Christophe 
for setting fire to this place, which, in his feeble and unprepared 
state, deserted as he was by all the white inhabitants, it was impos- 
sible for him to defend. But he had repeatedly warned the inva- 
ders that he should find it his duty thus to act, if they persisted in 
forcing a landing, without giving him time to send to his come 
mander-in-chief ; and what reasonable man or good soldier will 
blame him for keeping his word ? What! was he to leave these 
good quarters behind him for lawless invaders to lodge themselves 
in, and thereby the better effect their perfidious and bloody designs ? 
In the way they acted they were entitled to the same reception in 
St. Domingo, as I trust they would meet in England; and were 
it necessary to burn Dover to prevent French invaders from 
fixing in it, I hope no English governor would scruple to kindle 
the fire. 

Another act, indeed, was half charged upon Christophe, which 
nothing could have excused. It was said in the first French ac- 
counts, that he had threatened to massacre the white inhabitants ; 
and the Consul’s gazetté left it, with the usual fair dealing of that 
paper, to be supposed that this threat had been carried into effect. 
But the only voice which has been a!lowed to speak from the 
bloody stage of St. Domingo, that of the French government itself, 
has since fully cleared the Negro chief from this suspicion. The 
inhabitants, to the amount of 2000, were carried off indeed as hos- 
tages, but not a man was put to death. This is particularly worthy 
of remark, as it will soon be seen how opposite was the conduct of 
the French army, the only savages in this war, at least while Tous- 
Saint commanded. 

Yes ! by the French generals themselves, who avow that from 
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the beginning of this war they gave no quarter, it is recorded to 
their own deathless infamy, that not a white man, among the many 
who upon this occasion fell into the hands of the Negroes, found 
an enemy like the hero of Jaffa. ‘ No person was killed at the 
Cape.”* More than 2000 inhabitants of the Cape, who were 
in the most distant mornes, have returned.”* Such are their very 
words. During three months these men must have been in the 
power of the Negro chiefs : and during the same period General 
Leclerc, * the virtuous Leclere,” as his prother-in-law stiles him, had 
been putting ‘Toussaint’s soldiers to death in cold blood, as often as 
they fell into his hands. 

Time will not admit the detail of she proceedings in the other 
parts of the islaud ; it is enough that they were of the same com- 
plexion with those which have been already noticed, and that every- 
where the French refused to give the chance of saving bloodshed, 
by allowing the astonished Negro officers time to send for orders to 
their commander-in-chief. Every-where they demanded instant 
possession of the forts, and every-where punished the proper refu- 
sal by as much murder as they were able tocommit. As all these 
places were exposed to the cannon of the ships, and were quite 
unprepared for defence, the French succeeded so far as to oblige 
the Negro troops to retire, but not till after some brave resistance. 

All this while, for the whole was done in about forty-eight 
hours, ‘Toussaint was in an inland part of the Island, at too great 
a distance from the coast to give any timely assistance or orders at 
either of the points of attack. 

The time was now come to try the force of corruption upon the 
mind of this African patriot. ‘The first game had been played with 
success up to the Consul’s wishes, except that Cape Francois had 
been burnt. The chief posts on the sea had been surprised and 
taken according to his merciless orders ; the next point, therefore, 
was to win over Toussaint, if possible, now that he could be 
treated with safely; for to attempt it sooner, would have been to 
put the important advantage of surprise at the hazard of his virtue. 
Accordingly an ambassador was sent to him from the smoking ruins 
of Cape Francois, and the man chosen for the errand was Cozsnon, 
the tutor of his sons. 

This man, as low in morals, as from his office we may suppose 
he was high in learning, was probably sent from France for the 
purpose of this vile attempt on the father of his pupils. I doubt 
not he had his lesson from the lips of the Consul himself. With 


* Account in Paris gazettes of 1st Germinal, (March 22.) London news- 
papers of March 29. 

* Leclere’s official letter of May Sth, in which he gives an account of the 
pretended surrender of Toussaint 
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him were sent the two youths, the one, I believe, about seventeen, 
the other probably fifteen, years old, who both had been separated 
seven or eight years from their affectionate parents, and were now 
doubtless much improved, not only in stature, but every other 
point of appearance that could rejoice the eye of a father. Igno- 
rant as the poor lads were of public affairs, they had been taught 
that it was for their father’s good to comply with the wishes of the 
Chief Consul ; and Buonaparte himself had talked with and caressed 
them at Paris, in order to impress that opinion on their minds. 

With these innocent decoys in his train, and with letters both 
from Gencral Leclerc and the Consul, full of the most high flown 
compliments to Toussaint, and the most tempting offers of honors, 
wealth, and power, Coisnon set out from the Cape, and proceeded 
to the place of our hero’s usual abode. His cruel orders were to 
let the boys see and embrace their father and mother, but not to 
let them remain : If the father should agree to sell himself, and 
betray the cause of freedom, he was to be required to come to 
the Cape to receive the commands of Leclerc, and become his 
lieutenant-general ; but if he should be found proof against cor- 
fruption and deceit, the boys were to be torn from his arms, and 
brought back again as hostages. If nothing else could move him, 
the fears and agonies of a parent’s breast might, it was hoped, be 
effectual to bend his stubborn virtue. 

« But how,” some of my readers may be ready to ask, ‘* was 
Coisnon to be able to bring them back against Toussaint’s inclina- 
tion ? What force had he to employ against the Negro chief in the 
country?” I answer, a force which his base enemies well knew 
the sure effect of on his noble mind, the force of honor. A safe 
conduct was obtained from Toussaint, or his lieutenant-general ; 
and the sacred faith of a soldier, whose word had never been 
broken, was engaged for the return both of the envoy and his 
pupils. 

That vile tool of the Consul proceeded with the boys to Tous- 
saint’s house in the Country, which wasa long day’s journey from 
the Cape; but on their arrival, the father was not at home, his 
urgent public duties having called him to a distant part of the 
island, where he was probably endeavouring to collect his 
scattered troops, and to make a stand against the invaders. ‘The 
mother, however, the faithful wife of Toussaint, was there; and 
let my readers judge with what transports of tender joy she caught 
her dear long-absent children to her bosom. ‘The hard hearted 
Coisnon himself says, “ This good woman manifested all the senti- 
ments of the most feeling mother.”" 


* See Coisnon’s report to the French minister, London papers of April, 
1802 





It was no hard task for the envey to delude this tender parent. 
He professed to her, as he had declared to all the Negroes he met 
with on his journey, (so he has not scrupled to confess under his own 
hand, ) that the,Consul had no design whatever against their freedom, 
but wished only for peace, and a due submission to the authority of 
the Republic. The fond mother was ready to believe all he said. 
She ardently wished that it might be true, and that her beloved 
husband, with his superior knowledge and judgment, might see 
cause to confide in these pleasing assurances. ‘The envoy has, 
unluckily for the cause of his employers, made it clearly appear in 
his account of this embassy, that if ‘Toussaint had any object beyond 
the freedom of himself and his brethren, it was unknown to, and 
unsuspected by the wife of his bosom. She instantly sent off an 
express to him to let him know that a messenger from the Consul 
was come, with the offer of peace, liberty, and their children. 

Toussaint was so far distant, that with all his wonderful speed in 
riding, he did not arrive at Ennery (that was the place of this in- 
teresting home,) till the following night. Ah! what pangs of 
suspense, what successions of hope and fear, must have wrung the 
heart of the poor mother in the interval ! But her beloved ead 
at last arrives, and rushes into the arms of his children. 

For a while the hero forgets that he is any thing but a father. 
He presses first the elder boy, then the younger to his heart, then 
locks them both in along embrace. Next he steps back,for a 
moment to gaze on their features and their persons. Isaac, the 
elder, is so much grown that he is almost as tall as his father ; his 
face begins to wear a manly air, and, Toussaint recals in him the 
same image that sometimes met his youthful eyes when he bathed 
in the clear lake among the mountains. ‘The younger is not yet so 
near to manhood, but his softer features are not less endearing, 
The father sees again the playful urchin that used to climb upon his 
knees, and the very expression that won his heart in the object of 
his first affection. Again he catches both the youths to his bosom, 
and his tears drop fast upon their cheeks. 

Let not my readers suppose this account is founded wholly on 
conjecture. Even the cold-blooded Coisnon himself thus far in 
effect draws back the curtain, and opens the first scene of the 
tragedy in which he was anactor. ‘The miscreant seems to value 
himself upon his firmness in pursuing his games unmoved by so 
affecting a scene ; for thus he writes of it to his employers: “ The 

father and the two sons threw themselves into each others arms. I 
saw them shed tears, AND WISHING TO TAKE ADVANTAGE.OF 4 
PERIOD WHICH I CONCEIVED TO BE FAVORABLE, J stopped him 
at the moment when he stretched out his arms to me, &c.” How 
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striking is the picture here presented! A virtuous and amiable 
hero is at the crisis of his fate; a fond father is pouring out the 
tears of manly sensibility over his long absent children. He 
stretches out his arms with an emotion of ill-placed gratitude to the 
tutor of their youth, when the same tutor, bent upon seducing 
him to his infamy and ruin, craftily seizes this moment as the most 
favorable for his treacherous designs! Nature has tender sympa- 
thies which even the cruel cannot well resist. ‘There are situations 
in which even a ruffian cannot well avoid being turned by pity from 
his purpose. But these agents of the atheistical Consul seem to be 
pity-proof in all cases. 


“ O they are villains ev'ry man of them, 
“ Fitted to stab and smile—to stab the babe 
“ That smiles upon them! re 





Coisnon, retiring from the embrace of Toussaint, assails him in 
a set speech with persuasions to submit to the Consul,'and to betray 
the cause of freedom. He does not perhaps desire him in plain terms 
to permit slavery to be restored; on the contrary, protests that 
there is no such design; but Toussaint knew too well the mean- 
ing of such professions ; and that his discerning mind on this point 
should be so imposed upon, after what had happened, could 
hardly be expected either by the envoy or his masters. Such 
porn: Lg if used to Toussaint himself, were probably meant only to 
save his credit, and give him the means of deceiving his followers. 
He was in effect desired to come to the Cape, and bring over his 
troops to join the French standard. On this condition he was as- 
sured of “ respect, honors, fortune,” the office of ‘ lieutenant- 
general of the island,” all in short that the gratitude of the repub- 
lic could offer, or his own heart desire. On the other hand, if 
he should refuse to submit, the most dreadful horrors and mise- 
ries of war are denounced against him and his followers. ‘The im- 
placable vengeance of the great nation is threatened ; and the elo- 
quent envoy does not omit to point out to him how hopeless must 
be all his efforts to resist the armies which have conquered Europe, 
and which now will have no enemy to contend against, but the 
rebels of St. Domingo. Above all, he is desired to reflect upon 
the fate that awaits the hostage youths, so beloved, and so worthy 
of his affection. ‘* You must submit,” said Coisnon, “ or m 
orders are to carry my pupils back to the Cape. You will not, 
know, cover yourself with infamy by breaking faith and violating 
a safe conduct. Behold, then, the tears of your wife; and con- 
sider, that upon your decision depends whether the boys shall re- 
main to gladden her heart and yours, or be torn from you both 
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for ever.”* ‘The orator concludes by putting into the hero’s 
hands the letters of the captain-general and the Consul. 

Isaac next addressed his afflicted father in a speech which his 
tutor had no doubt assisted him in preparing. He related how 
kindly he was received by the Consul, and what high esteem and 
regard that chief of the republic professed for ‘Toussaint Louver- 
ture and his family. ‘The younger brother added something which 
he had been tayght to the same effect; and both, with artless 
eloquence of their own, tried to win their father to a purpose, of 
the true nature and consequence of which they had no suspicion. 

Need we doubt that the distressed mother added her earnest 
entreaties to theirs ? 

During these heart-rending assaults on the virtue and firmness 
of Toussaint, the hero, checking his tears, and eyeing his children 
with glances of agonized emotion, maintains a profound silence. 
“‘Hearken to your children,” cries Coisnon, ‘ confide in their 
innocence ; they will tell you nothing but truth.” 

Again the tears of the mother and her boys, and their sobbing 
entreaties, pour anguish into the hero’s bosom. He still remains 
silent. The conflict of passions and principles within him may be 
seen in his expressive features, and in his eager glistening eye. 
But his tongue does not attempt to give utterance to feelings for 
which language is too weak. Awful moment for the African 
race! Did he hesitate? perhaps he did. It is too much for hu- 
man virtue not to stagger in such a conflict. It is honor enough 
not to be subdued. But why do I speak of human virtue? ‘The 
strength of Toussaint flowed from a higher fountain; and I doubt 
not that at this trying moment he thought of the heroism of the 
Cross, and was strengthened from above. 

Coisnon saw the struggle, he eyed it with a hell-born pleasure, 
and was ready in his heart to cry out “ victory,” when the illus- 
trious African suddenly composed his agitated visage, gently dis- 
engaged himself from the grasp of his wife and children, took the 
envoy into an inner chamber, and gave him a dignified refusal, 
«© Take back my children,” said he, “ since it must be so. I will 
be faithful to my brethren and my God.” 

Can any trait that History has recorded of the patriot or the 
hero be put in competition with this noble sacrifice to public duty ! 

Coisnon, finding he could not carry his point, wished at least 


1 I desire not to be understood as giving the exact language of this con- 
ference throughout; but the substance is either expressly avowed iin, or 
plainly to be inferred trom, Coisnon’s report, and other official papers 
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to draw our hero into a negociation with general Leclere ; and 
Toussaint, always humane and fond of peace, was willing to treat 
upon any terms by which “ the horrible fate,” as he himself truly 
called it, which was intended for his brethren, might be avoided 
without the miseries of war. He, therefore, readily agreed to 
send an answer to the captain-general’s letter, but would not pro- 
long the painful family scene by staying to write it at Ennery, or 
again seeing his boys. It was two in the morning when he ar- 
rived there, and at four he mounted his horse again, and set off 
at full speed for his camp. 

On the next day our hero dispatched a Frenchman of the name 
of Granville, who was the tutor to his younger children, with a 
letter for the captain-general; and this man, whom Coisnon is 
anxious to prove as great a rogue as himself, overtook his brother - 
tutor and the two poor hostage youths on their way to the Cape. 

On the parting between the mother and her children, as it af- 
forded no room to display his own talents at negociation, the en- 
voy has been prudently silent; but such of my readers as have 
feeling hearts will be able to paint it in some degree for themselves. 

Toussaint’s letter was of such a nature that it produced a reply 
from general Leclerc, and a further correspondence took place 
between these opposite leaders during several days, a truce being 
allowed for the purpose, which Leclerc expected, as he tells us, 
would have ended in a peace. 

It would be most desirable to have recourse to the letters that 
passed on this occasion; but Leclerc and the Consul have not 
thought fit to publish any of them; and as to Toussaint he had 
not the means of publication; for when his enemies took the 
towns, his printing presses all fell into their hands; and, then, 
not a letter was suffered to pass from the island, or any news from 
thence to be told, without leave from the Consul or his generals. 
We must be content therefore with such intelligence as they have 
thought fit to give us. 

The treaty at length broke off, and we are told it was in conse- 
quence of a discovery manifestly made in Toussaint’s letters, that 
he was a hypocrite, and only treated in order to gain time, What 
was the nature of his demands the French government did not 
think proper to state. In the absence of all information on this 
head, I will take leave to suppose that the liberty of the common 
people, with some security for that blessing, were the points in 
dispute, as they were the only things they would not yield, and 
were all that Toussaint sought to obtain. The only light which 
Leclerc’s real or pretended dispatches give to assist our guesses 
respecting the nature of this negociation, is reflected from his 
reason for putting an end to it. ‘ My orders,” says he, “are 
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immediately to restore prosperity and abundance.” Now it must 
be presumed that the only means proposed for effecting this mira- 
cle was the cart whip; and that ‘loussaint would have objected to 
no other means of making the island prosper, his former conduct 
sufficiently proves. 

The truce being ended, war was most furiously renewed against 
Toussaint and his adherents in every quarter of the island; and 
that general and, Christophe were, by proclamation, declared to 
be ‘¢ out of the protection of the law.” 

General Leclerc took, however, other steps far more effectual 
to him in the war than this ferocious proscription of the chiefs. 
He saw that it was easier to dupe the poor laborers, than to de- 
ceive men who had been accustomed to govern; he knew that the 
poor in all countries are apt to be discontented with their rulers, 
when they feel the public evils, which a war, necessary even for 
their own sakes, must always produce; and he also knew, that 
the laboring Negroes, who were there called cultivators, had in 
general been loth to submit to necessary industry, and were but 
half content with Toussaint for putting, by his laws, a curb upon 
idleness and vice. He therefore concluded, that it would not be im- 
possible to make a breach between the upright chief and the culti- 
vators; or, at least, to make the latter mere bye-standers in the 
war. 

With this view, he, in the first place, forbore to attempt any 
change in the state of the laboring Negroes in the places occupied 

. by his troops. ‘Though he had many of their old masters in his 
train, to whom the Consul had vowed that he would restore their 
slaves, and put the cart-whip soon again in their hands, Leclerc 
did not suffer one of them to go upon his own estate; or only 
allowed them to go to confirm the new order of things, and treat 
the laborers as free men. Not a whip was to be seen or heard for 
some time on any account. But he went much further. He pub- 
lished in his own name, and the Consul’s name, solemn declara- 
tions, that the freedom of all the people of St. Domingo should be 
held sacred. In the same papers he taxed Toussaint, and the 
soldiers who followed him, with ambition, and threw on them the 
blame of all the dreadful sufferings that were going to fall on the 
eolony. 

It is not to be wondered at, that the French invaders should use 
these arts. In what country that has fallen under the dreadful yoke 
of the republic has not the same game been played in the begin- 
ning, as far as the state of the poor would allow? In this instance 
the extreme ignorance of the cultivators rendered it, with regard 
to them, peculiarly successful. 

But Leclerc also assailed, with too much success, the fidelity 
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of the soldiers, and of the black generals and officers who had 
commands under Toussaint. He held out to them the most tempt- 
ing offers of preferment in the French service, if they would join 
his army; and two or three traitors who came over to him on his 
first landing, were promoted to the highest commands, and cares- 
sed in a most flattering manner. He did not scruple to bind him. 
self to every Negro general who would trust his word, not onl 
for the freedom of himself and his corps, but that of all the Ne- 
gtoes in the island. There still remained there great numbers of 
the old party of Rigaud ; and though these were zealous friends 
to freedom, and very suspicious of the white people, yet they 
hated Toussaint, because he had conquered and expelled their old 
leader ; and they were therefore among the first to listen to the 
false assurances of Leclerc, and lend him their aid against their 
countrymen. 

It was more by these base means, than by the bravery of his 
troops, that Leclerc obtained all his early successes, of which the 
French government so loudly vaunted itself, early in the summer 
of last year. It must be admitted that his French troops fought 
bravely, and with astonishing activity and perseverance, consider- 
ing their disadvantages in that country; but, if they had not been 
powerfully assisted by Negro allies, and if the cultivators had not 
been so infatuated as for the most part to resist the earnest calls 
of ‘Toussaint, and remain quiet spectators of the war, the invaders 
would never have been able to advance far from the coast. 

It is no part of my undertaking to write the history of the war 
of St. Domingo. It could else very easily be shown from the 
French gazettes, that whenever they engaged the Negroes suc- 
cessfully, the latter were inferior in numbers, or at least in regue 
lar troops, as wellas in arms. It could also be proved from the 
same accounts, that in spite of that inferiority, Toussaint’s troops 
more than once defeated the invaders. In a war in which the 
gazettes are all on one side, the accounts of the publishing enemy 
should be very strictly watched ; and yet, with a common degree 
of attention, any readets of Leclerc’s dispatches will find that 
these assertions are entirely true. 

The courage of ‘Toussaint in this war, as in all the former ones 
in which he had been engaged, was conspicuous. ‘The only en- 
gagement with troops led by himself into action, of which his 
enemies have thought it prudent to speak, was the battle of the 
Ravine of Couleuvre, and of this action Leclere gives the follow- 
ing account: ‘ A combat of man to man commenced,—the troops 
of Toussaint fought with great courage and obstinacy ; but every 
thing yielded to French intrepidity.” He adds, indeed, that 
Toussaint evacuated a very strong position, and retired in disorder 
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to Petite Riviere, leaving 800 of his troops dead on the field of 
battle. But let us remember that this is the French account, and 
that ‘Toussaint’s story is untold. * 

Our hero’s spirit was still more honorably displayed in his con- 
stancy and firmness. So powerfully did the dreadful scourge of 
war, inflicted upon all points of the colony at once by France and 
her numerous black confederates, second the treacherous offers and 
promises of Leclerc, that such of the Negro troops as still adhered 
to ‘oussaint began to be weary of the contest, and every day 
almost, some leading man among them went over to the enemy. 
From the first, the regular troops he was able to collect were not 
very numerous : as it appears even from the accounts of his ene- 
mies, who certainly could not wish to represent the force they 
had been opposed by, as less than it really was. Somany of the 
military Negroes had been induced to join the French, or at least 
to lay down their arms, and so great a proportion of the rest had 
been killed in action, that the black generals, by the end of the 
month of February in which the war began, were chiefly support- 
ed by such of the cultivators as the influence of Toussaint could 
preserve from the deceits of Leclerc, and engage to fight in the 
cause of their own freedom. 

But these men were a very small proportion of the whole body 5 
and they were, besides, but indifferent soldiers, not having been 
previously taught the military exercise, and being very badly 
armed. ‘These cultivators too began to quit the standard of Tous- 
saint when he was obliged to retire into the inner part of the 
island; so that at last, he had, as his enemies admit, only a few 
hundred followers, with whom he was obliged to retreat to the 
mountains, and there of course to endure a great variety of hard- 
ships. 

Yet even in this seemingly hopeless state of affairs, the con- 
stancy of Toussaint never yielded fora moment. He never de- 
spaired of the cause of freedom; never offered to abandon it ; but 
still preferred all the dangers and sufferings of war, to a peace 
which would have placed him in safety,, riches, and power, but 
which must have been bought at the expense of his honor and 
virtue, or, let me rather say, of his duty to God. Worldly men 
may be thought staunch patriots, and may think themselves so ; 
but there are cases too trying for any virtue that is not rooted in 
religion. ‘To devote himself to the public good, and sacrifice all 
that is dear to him, even life itself, when the very people for 


* See Leclerc’s official dispatches of February 27. London papers of 
April 19, 1802. 
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whom all this is to be suffered, distrust, forsake, and betray their 
generous champion, is a flight of virtue too high for any one who 
does not, like ‘Toussaint, expect his praise and his reward, ina 
better world. 

After many bloody actions, and six or seven weeks of almost 
perpetual marching and fighting, the French general thought him- 
self master of St. Domingo. He boasted to his brother-in-law, 
and the Consul proclaimed to all Europe, that the object of the 
war was accomplished. « Toussaint, without stations, without 
treasure, without army, is no more than a brigand, wandering 
rom morne to morne with some brigands like himself, whom our 
intrepid warriors are pursuing, and whom they will soon have 
caught and destroyed.” 

Thus spoke the Consul to the public at Paris, on the 6th of 
May, 1802, He, probably, spoke as he thought; he had even 
some good grounds for the opinion, and yet, (mark the shortness 
of a tyrant’s triumph, when free men with brave leaders oppose 
him) while the Consul was yet speaking, dispatches were entering 
his harbours to tell him that his boasts were vain, and that liberty 
was victorious in St. Domingo. Before the first day of that month, 
the « flying and helpless brigand” he spoke of, had defeated and 
foiled the veteran armies of France, driven them back to the coast, 
besieged them there, and obliged the captain-general solemnly to 


renounce, by the establishment of Negro freedom, the whole object 
of the war. 





PART II. 


Buonararre thought that he had triumphed over freedom in the 
West Indies, with the same ease as in Europe. But he was mis- 
taken. He did not consider, or did not know, the difference be- 
tween the state of his French citizens, and that of West India 
slaves, and that the feelings of animal nature might prove harder 
to subdue than the love of an injured country, and the pride of 
freedom. 

Had the object of the war in St. Domingo been only such as 
was falsely given out there, in the beginning, to the deluded culti- 
vators, that dreadful war would soon have ended, and probably 
never revived. ‘The authority of the republic, which had in truth 
never been disputed, would have been more firmly established by 
the early successes of the French army, and for any other purpose 
but restoring a hated and intolerable slavery, would have been eas- 
ily maintained. General Leclerc was, as we have seen, master of 
the colony, and Toussaint seemingly ruined, by the middle of 
March in the last year, when the very successes of the French Gen- 
eral proved fatal to him, by inspiring a rash confidence which made 
him suddenly dismiss that cunning and hypocrisy from which he 
had hitherto derived his chief success. 

Leclerc, elated with victory, and thinking that he had now no- 
thing more to fear from the Black troops, imagined that the soon~ 
er he put the plantation Negroes again under the drivers and the 
whips, the better he should secure his conquest, and the more 
honor he should obtain; for this was the true, and every-where 
but in St. Domingo, the acknowledged object of all his bloody 
labors. It is probable, too, that the orders of his imperious bro- 
ther-in-law obliged him to make this change, the moment he was 
master of the island. 

By whatever motive he was urged to such rashness, certain it is 
the French general thought it was now time to drop the mask. In 
the month of March, I know not exactly on what day, but it was 
probably about the middle of that month, he published an erder, 
expressly restoring to the planters all their former power over the 
Negroes belonging tu their estates. 
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The worthy General seems here to have driven harder than the 
planters themselves desired, or at least than they thought to be 
safe; for about the same time, it was necessary to take strong 
measures to compel such of them as wer@in the island to live up- 
on their own estates ; and a writer of their party, in a letter from 
Port-au-Prince, of March 24th, in speaking of this order with 
praise, yet shows his doubts of its being practicable: & Orders 
have just been received which will probably re-establish agriculture 
in our plains and mountains, 7f they are capable of being executed. 
Proprietors, or their attornies, are restored to their ancient author- 
ity over the Negro cultivators.”' 

If even the planters were unprepared for this bold measure, 
judge what a thunder-clap it was to the astonished cultivators ! 
The proclamations were not yet five weeks old, by which they 
were promised the full enjoyment of their freedom, upon the sacred 
words of the same Captain General, and of the Consul himself. 
How amazed, then, must they have been at the impudence, as well 
as baseness, of these dissemblers ! 

But they ought chiefly to have blamed their own folly, and their 
ingratitude to the brave Toussaint. In vain had that wise and 
faithful leader said to them: Distrust the whites, they will be- 
tray you if they can; their desire evidently manifested is the re- 
storation of slavery; their proclamations are only formed to de- 
ceive the friends of liberty; do every thing to avert the horrid 
yoke with which we are threatened.”* ‘They had not listened in 
time to these truths—they had taken the word of the French inva- 
ders rather than that of their faithful chief. ‘They had foolishly 
thought ‘ We have nothing to do with the quarrel ; we shall have 
to work in the same way, which ever party conquers.” They now 
saw their mistake too late. 

The Negro troops who had joined their invaders, no doubt were 
also alarmed at this step of the French General. It was a breach 
of faith with them also; for they had expressly come in under the 
proclamations which promised freedom not to themselves only, but 
to all their brethren. ‘They could not be so blind as not to see, 
that equal treachery, and a fate as horrid, was in store for them- 
selves; but they durst not immediately revolt, for they had been 

prudently broken into small bodies, placed at a distance from each 
other, and mixed with the white troops ; and had also, by the dis- 
charge upon various pretences of great numbers from each of their 
corps, been greatly reduced in strength; at the same time they 
were closely watched by the European French. 


* M. Peltier’s Journal, Paris, pendant l’année 1802, No. 250. page 521. 
2 Toussaint’s Letter to Domage, published in the Moniteur, and copied 


into the London papers of May 26, 1802. See the letter at large below, page 
353. 
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If West India slavery were not, in its nature, a thousand times 
worse than any thing called slavery in Europe, the Negroes thus 
betrayed and divided, and dispirited as they, no doubt, were, would 
probably have submittedyat least for a while, till a fairer opportu- 
nity of resistance should offer. But men who have been delivered 
from that ‘ horrible yoke,” will risk and suffer every thing, rather 
than receive it again. 

Toussaint well knew this, and therefore saw at once his means 
of victory, in this imprudent wickedness of his enemies. 

Instead of continuing his flight among the mountains, he turned 
short towards the north coast of the island, where a very extensive 
and fertile plain surrounds Cape Francois, and where there was in 
consequence, the greatest number of cultivators. He summoned 
them to arms, and they were not now, as before, deaf to his voice. 
They rose in a mass around him, hailing him as their deliverer and 
guardian angel. 

These new troops were badly armed, or rather, for the most part, 
not armed at all, except with hoes, and a kind of cutlass, which is 
used in the West Indies, for trimming the green fences. But their 
numbers and zeal enabled their brave leader to surmount all 
difficulties. He poured like a torrent over the whole plain of the 
north, every-where seizing the French posts, and driving their 
divisions before him, till they found refuge within the fortifica- 
tions of Cape Francois. 

‘Toussaint had no battering artillery ; yet he surrounded the 
town, made several sharp attacks upon it up to the very mouths of 
the cannon, and would certainly have taken the place, had not the 
fleet been lying in the harbour. The French were obliged to land 
the marines, and 1200 seamen from the fleet, to raise new batte- 
ries, and to haul the ships close in shore, where their broadsides 
might play upon the besiegers. Yet, after all, the place must have 
yielded to the intrepid Toussaint and his husbandmen, if General 
Hardy, with a grand division of the French army from the south, 
had not advanced by forced marches, and thrown himself into the 
town. The Captain-General himself was obliged to follow by sea, 
quitting all his conquests in the south, after having marched back 
all his victorious detachments, from the interior to the coast. 

It is truly wonderful to consider, in how short a time these great 
reverses were effected. About the middle of March, the French 
were at the summit of their successes and confidence; yet by the 
9th of April, they were reduced to such extremity, that Leclerc, 
besieged at the Cape, and hardly able to maintain himself there, 
was upon the point of retreating by sea, to the Spanish part of the 
Island. 

I cannot detain my readers so long as would be necessary, were 
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I to relate all the reverses and disasters which.the French sustained 
in various quarters of the island, from their rash attempt to restore 
the cart-whip slavery. The Negroes were now, every-where, be- 
come as hostile to them, as they were disposed to be friendly before. 
But at the Cape, the chief struggle was maintained, and the deep- 
est miseries, felt. ‘The fever began now to fight for the Negroes, 
and that capital became a mere pest-house ; though till this reverse 
of fortune, the French troops had been remarkably healthy. Power- 
ful reinforcements arrived from France, but all to no purpose ; 
Toussaint still pressed the siege; and all that the large garrison 
could do, was to defend themselves within the walls and trenches. 

General Leclerc now felt and bitterly lamented his error. He 
had too soon dropped the mask, and saw that, unless some new 
means of deceit could be found, all was lost ; and yet with all the 
ignorance of the cultivators, and all their dislike to the hardships 
of war, it seemed very difficult to delude them again. 

It was too late to deny that there had been a design to restore 
slavery; but it was perhaps possible, as Leclerc supposed, to make 
the Negroes believe that the Consul, and he himself, had been 
deceived as to the true state of the colony ; and that convinced by 
disasters, how vain the late attempt was, he had repented of, and 
abandoned the purpose. ‘The Negroes did not know that Buona- 
parte was too proud, and too fond of despotism, ever to give up the 
plan he had formed against their freedom ; therefore they might 
reasonably expect, that what his brother-in-law, the Captain- 
General, stipulated, the Consul would ratify and confirm. 

It seemed, therefore, on the whole, not impossible, that artful 
professions of a change of measures, and new promises to maintain 
freedom, might gain credit, and a treaty be patched up with his 
black enemies, so as to give him a new opportunity of dividing the 
people from their military leaders, and getting the latter into his 
power ; after which he was resolved they should hear no more 
again of the cart-whip, till he had made surer work, by destroying 
Toussaint and his adherents. 

With these righteous views, General Leclerc framed a procla- 
mation which is a perfect master-piece of cunning and imposture. 
Without expressly acknowledging the injustice of his past measures, 
or his design against freedom, and even without ceasing to speak 
of the first resistance of the armed Negroes, as rebellious, he 
artfully began this paper with an implied apology for his late 
attempts, on the score of his ignorance of the colony, and of the 
character of the people. He dextcrously passed over his own 
orders for the restoration of slavery, and treated what had been 
notoriously done to that end, as arising from the delay of forming 
afree government, for which the war had not left him a sufficient 
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time; as if the known attempts to bring back the cart-whip had 
been a natural and necessary consequence of the want of such 
positive regulations to the contrary, as he was too busy to make till 
now. 

He next affected to frame a constitution for the island, of which 
liberty and equality to all the inhabitants, without distinction of 
color, was to be the basis. 

This, he added, should not be definitive, till approved by the 
French government ; but the condition was so worded, that it might 
be applied either to the basis of -liberty and equality, or to a most 
unmeaning plan, of organization as he called it, which was to be 
founded upon that basis. 

In addition to this important concession, he, by the same instru- 
ment, called an assembly of representatives of the island, who were 
to be appointed without distinction of color, to consult and 
advise for the general good ; and the powers of this assembly were 
as carefully limited, as if the impostor had really designed to esta- 
blish such a form of government. He knew that the Negroes had 
not political knowledge enough to care about such limitations ; 
all they would value or understand was the acknowledgment of 
their freedom, and the admission of Negroes toa share in the 
government; yet the captain-general s caution as to the powers of 
the assembly would serve to convince them of his sincerity. This 
vile production was dated the 25th of April, and immediately after 
sent into the camp of the Negroes, and to every part of the island ; 
and the stratagem had all the immediate effects its base author 
could have desired. 

The Negroes, at large, were naturally weary of the war; they 
were still cut off from the chief ports, and foreigners were afraid 
to attempt to trade with them, and consequently they were depri- 
ved of all the necessaries and comforts of life, with which com- 
merce used to supply them. ‘The cultivators also were, by their 
new duties as soldiers, not only exposed to extreme dangers and 
hardships, but separated from their wives and children, and no 
longer able to till their provision-grounds for the support of their 
families. ' 

They saw no speedy end to these and other evils, but by a 
peace; for reinforcements were daily arriving from France, and 
they could have no hope, while that was the case, of being able to 
finish the war, by expelling the invaders from the fortified towns 
and harbours on the coast. For freedom only could they be 
willing to fight and to suffer such hardships; and if freedom 
were now sincerely offered, what more could they desire ? 

Whilst the ignorant multitude thus reasoned and felt, the en- 
lightened Toussaint probably. saw the matter in a different views 
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he knew the craft of his enemies, and feared perhaps that these 
offers, like the first, were only snares for himself and his brethren. 
But it is easier in such cases for a true patriot to form right 
opinions, than to prevail on the people to follow them; even his 
faithful second in command, Christophe, probably was inclined to 
the side of peace; and perhaps the army of cultivators under 
that general s command, were clamorous with him, to persuade 
him to come into their own wish, and embrace the offered 
terms. 

The French government, in its public accounts, pretended that 
Christophe deserted his commander-in-chief, and by making his 
own submission, obliged Toussaint to follow the example; but 
this was just as true, as that both these Negro chiefs begged their 
lives of Leclerc, and surrendered as pardoned rebels, which, as we 
shall presently see, was the bare-faced pretence of the Consul on 
this occasion, in order to hide their triumph and his own disgrace. 
This slander on the brave Christophe was invented to make the 
pretended submission of our hero, at a time when he was known to 
be victorious, appear less monstrously unnatural, and incredible, 
than every thinking man must have seen that gross pretext to 
be. If any truth were mixed up with the many falsehoods in those 
impudent accounts, the fact probably was, that both Christophe, 
and Dessalines, the Negro general next in authority, were dupes 
to Leclerc’s fiagitious contrivance, and desirous of peace, and that 
their persuasions and wishes determined our hero to treat with 
the French general, contrary to his own better judgment. 

However this may have been, certain it is, the proclamation 
soon answered the desired end; and that prior tothe Sth of May, 
1802, a peace was concluded with our hero, and all the generals 
and troops under his command; in which the whole people of St. 
Domingo concurred. 

‘Thus were the fruits of victory suddenly snatched out of the 
hands of ‘Toussaint, and thus only were the French invaders deli- 
vered for a while from that fate, which their wickedness richly 
deserved. 

My readers may perhaps remember the misrepresentations of 
the Consul, to which I have now just alluded. When the news of 
this peace first reached Europe, Buonaparte had the hardihood to 
eall it the submission of Toussaint and his generals. He published 
a letter in the Moniteur, to which he put the name of General 
Leclerc, and in which he actually went so far as to represent Tous- 
saint coming in a mauner with a rope about his neck, begging 
for pardon asa guilty rebel ; and General Leclerc is made even 
to refuse for a long time to let him so escape hanging. 

There is a boldness in the Consul’s impostures, which clearly 
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point out their author; for no other man would have assurance 
enough to devise them. 

Leclerc certainly would not, for the sake of his own credit, have 
written such self-contradictory absurdities as that pretended letter 
contained ; his character indeed was somewhat unfairly compro- 
mised, by the publication two or three days afterwards, of the 
proclamation just mentioned; and also of a letter from Leclerc to 
‘Toussaint, from the Captain-general’s own Gazette, at Cape Fran- 
gois; for these papers both gave the lie to every sentence in the 
pretended official dispatches, and showed to all Europe, that 
Leclerc himself, instead of the Negro chief, had been obliged to 
submit and make concessions. 

‘Lhe letter of Leclerc to this hardly-pardoned rebel, contains the 
following passages :—* You, General, and your troops, will be 
employed and treated like the rest of my army. With regard to 
yourself, you desire repose, and you deserve it. After a man has 
sustained for several years the burthen of the government of St. Do- 
mingo, I apprehend he needs repose. I leave you at liberty to 
retire to which ever of your habitations you please. I rely so much 
on the attachment you bear to the colony of St. Domingo, as to 
believe that you will employ the moment of leisure which you may have 
in your retreat, in communicating to me your views respecting the 
means to be taken to make agriculture and commerce again florish. 
As soon as alist and statement of the troops under General 
Dessalines are transmitted to me, I will communicate to you 
my instructions as to the positions they are to take.”* 

How condescending this style in the great General Leclerc, 
towards a convict just saved at his own humble and repeated 
petition from the guillotine ! How gracious in a conqueror thus to 
leave his vanquished enemy in command over his own rebellious 
troops, and over the army of Dessalines, another pardoned rebel ! 

In most countries perhaps, it is too true that the aecounts given 
of distant events in the time of war are not always framed with a 
strict regard to truth; but never probably before, in the history 
of the world, did any government disgrace itself by falsehoods so 
gross as Buonaparte published upon this occasion. 

Two things, very honorable to our hero’s character, we learn 
from this letter of General Leclerc. First, it appears that Tous- 
saint, who, even before he had conquered, was offered * rank, 
honors, fortune,” all that the Consul could bestow, asked no favor 
for himself when in a condition to dictate his own terms. He 
obtains all he asked, and that all, is retirement. Secondly, we find 


™ See this letter copied from the French Gazettes in the London newspa- 
pets of Fune 19, 
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that his retirement to private life was his own choice, and not, ag 
the Consul shamelessly pretended, a thing prescribed to him by 
Leclerc. It was a virtuous choice, and, notwithstanding the event, 
a wise one. Perfidy might have surprised him anywhere, but it was 
by retirement only, that after what was past, he could avoid the 
risk of incurring suspicion, even with a government not disposed to 
be perfidious. Constrained, in all probability by the general wish, 
to make a peace which he saw would be insecure, he took the 
course which was, under such circumstances, the least dangerous 
for himself and for the public. If the Captain-general meant well, 
it would leave no motive, if ill, no decent pretext, for the violation 
of the treaty. 

In these last measures of Toussaint, we find therefore, as in all 
the rest of his illustrious career, a rare union of wisdom, dignity, 
and virtue. 


As our hero here sheathes his sword for ever, let me stop to 
wipe from it a stain, which the venom of his murderers has drop- 
ped on it. 

There is, in spite of slander, no just ground to believe that one 
drop of blood not shed fairly in the field, and in the heat of action, 
ever tarnished the glory of Toussaint. 

There is even positive evidence to prove his innocence of any 
such crime, though he has had no means of making his own de- 
fence ; and though the ruffians who stifled his voice, have been for 
the most part his only historians. ° 

In order to establish these truths, I must here depart a little from 
the plan of this little work, and offer a few remarks which will 
detain my readers longer than I could wish; for the character of 
our hero, and that of his enemies too, are deeply involved in the 
truth or falsehood of those foul accusations, which charge him and 
his troops with massacring their prisoners. 

First, I would observe, that no massatre or other cruelty has 
been charged against Toussaint and his Negroes, but by their bar- 
barous and treacherous enemies; and that these were driven to 
make such charges, whether true or false, in order to justify their 
own acknowledged conduct in giving no quarter. As to the 
rumors brought from the island by foreigners, these were only 
French assertions at second hand; for no foreigner has reported 
that he saw any massacre, or other atrocity, committed by the 
Negroes. Their enemies were the only people with whom the 
merchants, and mariners who visited the island, had any inter- 
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eourse, or from whom they could obtain any information ;- and as 
these visitors often saw Negroes, who were brought in prisoners, 
put to death in cold blood, it was necessary for the murderers to 
charge the party of the sufferers with like conduct, in order to 
lessen the horror which strangers could not but feel and express at 
such proceedings. It is clear, also, that the accounts, brought by 
such people to America and other places, were for the most part 
false ; because they in general differ trom, and far surpass in ex- 
travagance the stories, which the French generals or the Consul 
have published in Europe on the same subject; and the latter cer- 
tainly would not have concealed or lessened any crimes of those 
ersecuted enemies, which had really been committed. 

Secondly, these charges not only rest upon the testimony of 
enemies, and of cruel enemies, who were driven to make them, 
whether true or false, for the sake of their own characters, but of 
enemies, who, in addition to such grounds of distrust, have forfeited 
all claim to belief in any case, from habits of the grossest false- 
hood. It might be clearly shown that the letters, or pretended 
letters of Leclerc and Villaret, in which these charges against the 
Negroes are contained, are in all other respects false, almost from 
beginning to end; so that, if these charges are true, they are 
almost the only truths contained in those long letters. 

Now if enmity and hatred, and self-interest and falsehood, in a 
witness, are not enough to overthrow his testimony, I know not 
how a false accusation can ever be rejected om account of the bad- 
ness of the authority upon which it stands. 

The defence of ‘[oussaint, however, need not rest here; for, 
thirdly, we have his former good character and humane conduct to 
tely upon, and these ought in reason to protect him against the 
belief of a charge of cruelty, if it rested even upon much better 
evidence than the bare words’ of Buonaparte and Leclerc. It is 
not likely that he, who had often, as his enemies confess, prevented 
massacres and murders in former wars, even at the hazard of his 
interest with the Negroes, and of his life itself, should in his last 
war begin to commit such crimes ; and that too against the: most 
powerful enemy he had ever had to deal with, and whose vengeance 
it would seem hardly possible that he should be able finally to 
avoid. 

Fourthly, and this demands particular attention, if Toussaint 
was really guilty of the charges whicli his oppressors have brought 
against him, they hal in their hands much better proofs of his guilt 
than their own assertions, and yet have not produced those vroofs. 
They repeatedly make mention of their having possession of letters 
written by Toussaint to the inferior Negro Generals ané others, 
which, as they assert, contain full proofs of his barbarous ‘and 
wicked disposition and conduct. 
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Leclerc, for instance, in his letter of March 9th, thus writes, or 
is represented to have written :—“ The cruelty and barbarity of 
Toussaint are without example—the letters we have found in his 
baggage, or which have been delivered up to us by the Blacks who 
have abandoned his party, characterise a soul equally hypocriticat 
and atrocious." 

Admiral Villaret, in his letter by the same conveyance, says, in 
speaking of ‘Toussaint and Christophe, « Their intercepted corre- 
spondence proves, that the general and absolute orders of those sane 
guinary chiefs, were, to massacre the whites, and to set fire to all 
the plantations, upon the first appearance of a French squadron.”* 
In the same dispatch, the Admiral mentions other letters of Tous- 
saint, addressed to the commander of Cape Nichola Mole, which 
were found at the capture of that station. 

Now where are all these letters ? Why are they not laid before 
the public, to support the accusation and the abuse so anxiously la- 
vished upon their author? Villaret and Leclerc pretend to appeal 
to them, but do not produce them, nor venture even to quote their 
language. They send them to the Consul,’ and he acts in the same 
way; he appeals to the letters also, and he also suppresses their 
contents. Can any thing more be wanting to satisfy a thinking 
man, that these letters, if produced, would be in truth, evidences, 
not of the guilt of the writer, but of his innocence of the foul 
charges in question ? 

One, however, and one only, of Toussaint’s letters, have the 
Consul and his agents selected as fit to meet the public eye; and 
this, for the reader’s better satisfaction, I shall here copy from their 
own gazette. 


Toussaint Louverture, General of St. Domingo, to Citizen Dom- 
age, General of Brigade, Commander in Chief of the District 
of Jeremie. 


My dear General—I send to you my Aid-de-camp, Chaney, 
who is the bearer of the present dispatch, and will communicate 
to you my sentiments. 

As the place of Jeremie is rendered very strong by its natural 
advantages, you will maintain yourself in it, and defend it with the 
courage which I know you possess. Distrust the whites ; they 


* Leclerc’s Dispatches of March 9. London Newspapers of May 26th, 
1802. ; 

2 Villaret’s Dispatches of March 4. London Newspapers of April 19th, 
1802. 

3 Villaret’s Letter of February 10.. London Newspapers of March 90th, 
180%. 
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will betray you if they can. Their desire evidently manifested is 
the restoration of slavery. 

I therefore give you a carte blanche for your conduct ; all which 
you shall do, will be well done. Raise the cultivators in mass, and 
convince them fully of this truth, that they must place no confid- 
ence in those artful agents who may have secretly received the 
proclamations of the white men of France, and would circulate 
them clandestinely, in order to seduce the friends of liberty. 

I have ordered the General of Brigade, Laplume, to burn the 
town of Cayes, the other towns, and all the plains, should they be 
unable to resist the enemy’s force; and thus all the troops of the 
different garrisons, and all the cultivators, will be enabled to rein- 
force you at Jeremie. You will entertain a perfect good under- 
standing with General Laplume, in order to execute with ease, 
what may be necessary. You will employ in the planting of pro- 
visions all the women occupied in cultivation. 

Endeavour, as much as possible, to acquaint me with your situ- 
ation. 

I rely entirely upon you, and leave you completely at liberty to 
perform every thing which may be requisite to free us from the 
horrid yoke with which we are threatened. 

I wish you good health, 
A true copy. (Signed) Toussaint LouvERTURE. 

(Signed) The General of Brigade commanding the department 
of the South, Laplume. 

In this letter, so far is Toussaint from directing massacres, that, 
in the most urgent case, his severest orders are only to burn the 
places which could not be defended ; which, as I have already ob- 
served on behalf of Christophe, is clearly a lawful measure of de- 
fence against an invading enemy. In the war our hero had to sus- 
tain, it was a measure peculiarly just and necessary, because he had 
nothing human to rely upon for final safety but the inconveniences 
which European troops would feel from the climate; and to leave 
them the shelter of the towns, or even of the buildings on the es- 
tates, would, by lessening their exposure to the sun and rain, have 
relieved them in some measure from that important disadvantage. 

Here let me remark by the way, that the bitter and frequent re- 
proaches which the Consul has thrown upon the Negro Chiefs for 
this defensive measure of burning, and the great pains which he 
has taken to fix upon Toussaint the’ being chief author of that 
fair exercise of the right of war, affords of itself pretty strong 
proof that there was nothing truly to allege against him, of a really 
cruel or unwarrantable kind. 

Certain it is at least, that no more objectionable letter from 
Toussaint was found, than this which I have laid before my read- 
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ers, or it would not have been the only one picked out by his ene- 
mies, for publication. It was a false assertion, therefore, and a 
calumny, that they had intercepted letters from our hero, directing 
massacres. It was equally false that they had found any such let- 
ters directing the burning of the towns as soon as the French flect 
should appear. 

The falsehood of both charges might be further inferred, if ne- 
cessary, from the fact admitted by his enemies, that no such orders 
were any where executed. ‘They do not pretend that either massa- 
cre or burning took place any where, on the appearance of the 
fleet. Even Cape Francois was not burnt till two days after the 
fleet’s appearance, and till the town could be defended no longer. 

Here surely I might safely rest Toussaint’s defence against these 
slanders ; but it has pleased Providence to make his innocence 
manifest in a great variety of ways, and to confound, in a striking 
manner, the efforts of malice and calumny to impeach it, as if te 
display a parti¢ular regard for the character of this distinguished 
patriot, and devout servant of God. The incautious confessions , 
of his enemies have given, in most points, the direct lie to their 
own accusations, 

There beg my readers to refer to what was said in defence of 
Christophe, in page 333, and to the important passages there ex~ 
tracted from the French gazettes. 

The official accounts accused Toussaint indirectly, and the pri- 
vate ones, industriously circulated in France, positively charged 
him, with having massacred, through the means of that Lieutenant 
General, all the White inhabitants of the Cape. Villaret, as we 
have just seen, boldly affirms, to countenance this fabrication, that 
the orders in writing were to massacre all the White people upon 
the first appearance of the fleet; and as it appeared that the White 
inhabitants of the Cape were actually carried off, it was doubtless 
meant to be understood, as it actually was understood and believed 
in this country, that they were carried off to be slaughtered. 

Yet what was the event? Three months after, all these inhab- 
itants are found to be alive, and are restored by Toussaint to their 
homes when he made peace with Leclerc. All the intermediate 
time, they had been in the power of the Negro chief ; they had 
been with him on the mountains during the whole of his retreat, 
yet not a man of them was missing. 

At the time of the invasion, it was in like manner announced, 
that the Negro troops at Port-au-Prince had carried away with 
them, in their retreat from that place, a great number of Whites, 
among whom was Citizen Sabes, Aid-de-camp of the French gen: 
eral, Boudet. 





That these prisoners were massacred was not indeed expressly 
said in the official letter, but nobody could read that and the suc- 
ceeding government accounts, without concluding that not one of 
them had been left alive. Non-official accounts went further, and 
expressly represented them all as having been massacred. General 
Leclerc afterwards says, or rather was made by his brother-in-law 
to say, “I can find noterms to express the ferocity of Toussaint. 
He has massacred mote than 10,000 inhabitants, Blacks, Whites, 
and Mulattoes.- We collected in our several expeditions nearly 
$,000* persons, men, women, and children, whom he intended te 
massacre. 

After these positive assertions of the Consul, (whom I verily be- 
lieve to be the original inventor of all these charges in the pretend- 
ed dispatches) can it be denied, that the authors meant it to be be- 
lieved, that the Negro chief had put all his prisoners to death ? 

Yet it would doubtless appear, had there been any opportunity 
for such a truth to escape, that the prisoners made at Port-aue 
Prince, like those of the Cape, were all humanely preserved. I 
infer this in particular from the fact, that Citizen Sabes, the Aid- 
de-camp, though carried off among them, to be murdered on the 
4th of February, ts actually brought on the stage alive ty Buona- 
parte on the \st of April following. It was then found convenient 
to bring him to life again, that he might be the bearer of one of 
Toussaint’s pretended supplications for pardon. Now Who can 
believe that he alone, one of the hated White invaders, would have 
been spared, if the innocent inhabitants of Port-au-Prince, who 
were carried off in his company, had all been murdered ? 

The Consul himself, shallow and careless though he has been in 
these inventions, foresaw that the production of Citizen Sabes 
would in this view be inceusistent with his past calumnies, and 
therefore made an attempt, though an absurd one, to reconcile the 
safety of this citizen with his former fictions. Leclerc is repre- 
sented as thus speaking of Sabes’s escape :— 

‘© He was always carried by the Biacks with them from morne 
to morne, and from wood to wood, and was twenty times upon the 
point of being put to death. ‘The detail of the massacres of which 
he was witness, make one shudder.” 

How Sabes came to escape these massacres, though twenty 
times on the point of death, is left entirely to conjecture. 

This futile attempt to support a detected falsehood is obviously 
the spawn of the same gross invention, which rescued from Tous- 


* It is either 8,000 or 3,000: the Newspaper I copy from is not clearly le 
gible on this part, and I have not time to search for another. 
2 Official Letter of March 9th. Loudon Newspapers of May 26. 
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saint in the course of several expeditions, 8,000 men, women, and 
children, intended to be massacred. 

To drag his victims about with him in his flight from some 
strange want of power to get rid of them by assassination, was, it 
seems, Foussaint’s ordinary fortune and employment. Whilst he 
and his armed Negroes were hunted from morne to morne, and 
found it hard enongh to save their own lives, they chose to en- 
camber themselves with citizen Sabes, during near two months, 
and with 8,000 other citizens, for a time not specified, determined 
all the while to put them to death, and in the mean time providing 
for them at an expense that could ill be afforded. 

Such are the detected falsehoods, and such the flagrant inconsis- 
tencies, in these charges against the humane and brave Toussaint. 
He has had no trial, not even before a tribunal of his enemies ; he 
has had no means of defending himself at the bar of the public ; 
his voice has been stifled by the strong arm of despotism ; nota 
pen in St. Domingo or France, but those of his slanderers and mur- 
derers, has been allowed to record or remark upon his conduct, 
and yet it has pleased God to provide the means of clearing his 
fair tame, to the credit of his Christian principles, and to the dis- 
grace of his infidel oppressors. 

His innocence stands established upon every ground that could 
have been demanded or wished for, with the fairest and most ine 
dulgent means of defence ; and upon many different grounds,each 
of which would have been singly sufficient. We should be bound 
to acquit him, were it only from the bad character of his perjured 
accusers, from their enmity, and the self-interest which, urged the 
accusation. Their suppression of evidence which, if guilty, would 
have proved him so, is a still stronger answer to their hostile tes- 
timony; and his former character, were the question doubtful, 
should decide it in his favor. But in addition to all this, we have 
proof of his innocence in the very evidence selected by malice 
against him. ‘To crown all, we have for the falsehood of much of 
the charge the confessions of the accusers themselves; and all 
the rest of their story, when examined, is found to be not only 
vague and unsupported, but unnatural, inconsistent, and absurd. 

Can any honest man, ‘then, refuse to say that of massacre or 
inhumanity of any kind, Toussaint was not guilty ? 

And now that this Christian hero is justified from these feeble 
though bold-faced slanders, Iet us look for a moment at the con- 
duct of his enemies. 

Here my readers will be spared the trouble of reasoning—they 
have only to read, and I have only to copy, the confessions, or 
rather the boasts of the ruflians themselves. 

« Being attacked by the rebels, hé killed sixty-eight, and made 
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forty-five prisoners, among whom was the chief of this division of 
the rebels. He was instantly shot.” 

«© General Hardy surrounded on the Coupe a [Inde six hundred 
Negroes, WHO RECEIVED NO QUARTER.” * 

«‘ General Salines possessed himself of one of the enemy’s 
camps, with baggage, and put TWO HUNDRED MEN TO THE 
sworp.”? 

« ‘The enemy threw himself upon the Antibonite, &c. &c. The 
WRETCHES were "put to the sword.” * 

«he enemy took the resolution of evacuating La Créte a Pier- 
rot. they were overwhelmed by our troops, who gave them no 
quarter.” ° 

It is needless to go further with such extracts. It is unneces- 
sary also to judge of what horrors remain untold, when these mis- 
creants, fighting for an object as contrary to justice and gratitude 
as to their own solemn promises, avowed such conduct early in 
the war. 

It was necessary that these barbarous commanders, or the Con- 
sul for them, should wish to involve the brave and humane Tous 
saint in the shame of equal enormities. For my own part,I can 
justify him upon none but *his own Christian principles, for ab- 
staining from all retaliation. Had he been. an infidel like them- 
selves, he might, consistently with worldly honor, and worldly 
humanity, have put all their ; idherents to the sword, and the mas- 
sacres they falsely impute to him, could, if real, not have been 
complaints in their mouths, without effrontery matchless as their 
own. 

At a period subsequent to the death of ‘Toussaint, the conduct 
of these ferocious invaders was such, that, if detailed, it might al- 
most efface from the remembrance of my readers the cold- blooded 
massacres already noticed. Not merely p prisoners of war, but hun- 
dreds and thousands of unoffending fellow-creatures, whom the sa- 
vage Europeans themselves called innocent, have been daily and 
nightly suffocated and drowned for the sole purpose of rooting out 
their hapless race. As to prisoners of war, simple death has been 
thought far_too mild a fate for them. If report may be trusted, 
they have been treated in a way so horrid, beyond all exa umple in 
this bad world, that though I believe the dreadful rumor, for the 
sake of our common natures I will not repeat it. 


* Villaret’s Official Letter of March 4. London Papers of April 19, 1802. 
? Leclerc’s Official Letter of March ¢4. Louden papers of May 26. 
3 Thid. 4 Ibid. 
Admiral Villaret’s Official Letter of April 8. London Papers of May 
36. 
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Let us now proceed to the last act of the illustrious life of 
Toussaint. I shall write it with shame as well as indignation ; 
for I am a white man, and a native of Europe. 

The hero had retired to his peaceful family mansion at Gonaives, 
which is on the south west coast of St. Domingo, at a little dis- 
tance from St. Mares. He had there a little estate which was 
called by his own surname, Louverture, and where he perhaps 
hoped long to enjoy the peace and leisure to which he had 
for ten years been a stranger, and to indulge his warm affections 
in the society of his beloved wife and their surviving children. 

‘Lhe two promising youths, of whom I spoke m a former part 
of this history, were probably now no more, and had left a melan- 
choly blank in the family circle. I suspect that they had either 
perished in the war, or been put to death by the humane and vir- 
tuous Leclere, to punish the crimes of their eather. 

I would not willingly lay to the charge of that bad man, who is 
now gone to his dreadful account, any sia of which he is not 
guilty : I therefore do not assert as a certain fact that the young 
men were murdered. ' 

‘Toussaint, however, was a Christian, and therefore he was, 
no doubt, beginning to taste with thankfulness the family blessings 
that remained to him, without repining for those which it had 

leased God to take away. But Providence had new trials at 
hand, for the patience of this distinguished servant. 

On a sudden, at midnight, the Creole frigate, supported by 
the Hero, a 74 gun ship, both dispatched on purpose by Leclerc 
from the Cape, stood in towards the Calm Beach, near Gonaives. 
Boats, with troops, immediately after landed, and surrounded 


* Tt is said by Coisnon, whose narrative was formerly quoted, that the 
lads were sent back to their futher, and detained by him, at the end of the 
fruitless negociation in February. But for this act of generosity, so unlike 
all the other conduct of Leclerc, we have only the word of his own agent; 
and it so happens that we hear of the hostage vouths no more. If they had 
been with their father they would bave been arrested, and sent away like 
the rest, as we shall presently see ; for it is expressly stated, that the whole 
family was sent to France; yet the arrival of his wile, with two children 
only, was noticed in the French papers; these were not spoken of as the 
‘young men so well known in France ; and it is certain that Toussaint had 
other children old enough to be under a tutor’s care in the island of St. Dos 
mingo, at the time of the invasion. 

There bas since been a rumor through America of the young Toussaints 
being at the head of at. insurrection, but it proved groundless. I have 
anxiously watched for some notice of them since, bui in vain. They are 
missing, therefore, ever since their return from Ennery to the Cape, and it 
belongs to their keepers t account for them. 
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the house of Toussaint, while he was at rest with the faithful 
companion of all his cares and dangers. 

Brunet, a brigadier-general, and Ferrari, aid-de-camp to Leclerc, 
who have both been praised in the Moniteur for this honorable 
service, entered the chamber of the hero with a file of grenadiers, 
and demanded of him to go, with all his family, on board the 
frigate. 

The lion was in the toils, and assistance was hopeless, but 
Toussaiut was still himself; still dignified, generous, and feel+ 
ing. He submitted as far as concerned his own fate, without 
gratifying his base enemies by a murmur: but, alive to the fears 
and to the dangers of his wife and children, he requested that they 
might be left at home, and would have made that the condition 
of his own compliance. ‘This condition, however, his ruthless 
oppressors would not grant; for the destruction of all who were 
dearest to ‘Toussaint, was part of their perfidious purpose. An 
irresistible military force appeared, and the whole family, includ- 
ing the daughter of a deceased brother, were carried on board the 
frigate, and from thence embarked in the Hero, which proceeded 
with them immediately to France. 

I will not offer such an insult to my readers as the Consul did 
to Frenchmen and to Europe, in supposing that the gross perfidy 
of this proceeding can be made to bear a serious doubt. 

What estimate could the Corsican despot form of the judg- 
ments of other men when he talked of ‘Toussaint’s conspiring so 
soon after the peace! How could this great man have hoped 
that conspiracy would put him in a better condition than he lately 
stood in with a triumphant army at the gates of Cape Frangois, 
and his enemies perishing in its hospitals? Yet this was the posi- 
tion he had within three weeks exchanged for peace. Or take the 
Consul even on his own false grounds, if our hero had begged his 
life at the head of his army, Tacsins he could no longer resist, 
what motive could he so soon have had, or what hope could he 
have placed in resistance, now when that army was no more at 
his command, but had entered into the service of his con- 
querors. 

To crown the wicked absurdity, the pretended proof of his 
treason was the writing a confidential letter to Christophe, who, 
as we are told by the same account, had three weeks before 
deserted and betrayed him. : 

I mention not these absurdities with a view seriously to refute 
them, but rather to show how ill this shallow despot, for such, in 
spite of his great fortune, he is, can give plausibility to his ewn 
impostures. 





When the distance from the Cape to Gonaives is considered, 
and that there had elapsed only about a month from Leclerc’s 
peace with Toussaint, to his dispatches, giving an account of the 
arrest of that general, and of his departure for France, it seems 
probable that the ships of war were sent from the Cape, to seize 
him almost as soon as he had agrived at his home. 

The history of mankind does not afford an instance of perfidious 
conduct so shockingly gross and shameless as this action, I will 
not even except the Consul’s own conduct towards Pelage of Gua- 
daloupe, though that General was treated in the same manner, ag 
avowe:! in the Moniteur, immediately after his brave and impor- 
tant services to the French government, and without even an 
attempt to lay a single fault to his ch: irge. 

The measures of the Captain-general had been so well taken 
for this treacherous proceeding towards ‘Voussaint, that the Negro 
troops and officers, who were indignant at such base usage of their 
great leader, could make no effectual resistance. ‘They had beer 
previously dispersed through the island in diiferent garrisons, 
and mixed with the European troops, and were besides closely 
watched. 

Two principal chiefs among them, however, had the courage 
to fly to arms, in the hopeless attempt to rescue, or die with their 
brave commander. [am sorry that I cannot record the names of 
these generous men. Leclerc, in adding to his own former 
disgraces the infamy of shedding their blood, has only spoken of 
them as chiefs. «‘T'wo insurgent chieis are already arrested ; 
I have ordered them to be shot.’* He avows, in the same letter, 
that a hundred of the principal confidential friends of ‘Toussaint 
had been arrested; and though he lays nothing to their charge 
but having possessed the friendship of that hero, he tells us, with- 
out ceremony, of their being also embarked on ship-board as 
exiles. He might have said more briefly, * these I have ordered 
to be drowned.” .'The terms are, ¢¢ I have sent a part of them on 
board the frigate Mucron, which has orders to proceed to the 
Mediterranean; the rest have been distributed on board the dif- 
ferent ships.” 

Where are these unaccused and innocent prisoners ? It was 
supposed from the mention of the Mediterranean, that they had 
been sold *as slaves on the coast of Barbary; but the Consul 
had by this time invented a shorter method of getting rid of the 
sable friends of freedom, and’ had, no doubt, sent it fer the use ef 


‘ 


* Sec his official letter of June 10th. 
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“ the virtuous” Leckesce at St. Domingo, as well as of Richepanse, 
at Guadaloupe. The Mediterranean was probably the watch 
word by which these monsters understood one another, when they 
wrote of their mid-sea drownings. Of the prisoners in the frigate 
Mucron, and of the friends of Toussaint, confined in the ships 
at St. Domingo, the public has heard no more; and certain it is, 
that soon after this period, the French generals drowned their 
prisoners by hundreds and thousands, even in their very roadsteads 
and harbours, without trial, without distinction of age or sex, 
guilt or innocence, without remorse or shame, and almost in the 
face of day. ‘The only trouble they took, was to put out a 
short way from the shore in the evening, and discharge their 
human cargoes, so as to be at anchor again before day-break. 
So near the island was it done, that the floating bodies of the 
victims, too numerous for the sharks to devour, continually 
shocked the eyes of the British and American seamen who were 
passing near that horrible coast. 

If the elder sons of Toussaint had not been murdered, as I 
suspect they were, in the war, they were probably among the 
number of these 100 innocents to whom the attachment of their 
father was fatal; for as I have already observed, all his family 
were made prisoners, and yet two children only arrived with the 
mother in France. 

Let us now follow the oppressed hero in his way to that coun- 
try. 

He was refused, as far as I am able to collect, the comfort of 
conversing with his family on the passage. In other respects, 
at least, he was treated with the utmost rigor; for even the 
public French accounts disclosed that he was confined constantly 
in his cabin, and there guarded by soldiers with fixed bay- 
onets. 

No sooner had he arrived in the harbour of Brest than he was 
hurried on shore ; and it was now that his fortitude had to sus- 
tain its severest trial. Even the fierce and cruel Leclerc had 
thought it too harsh to separate him from his beloved wife and 
children ; but now he was forced by the merciless Consul, to bid 
them a last adieu. They were detained prisoners on ship- board, 
while he. was carried to a solitary cell in a distant castle in the 
country. 

How truly dreadful to the feeling hearts of Toussaint and his 
family must have been this separation! He knew full well, nor 
could his faithful wife be ignorant, that they were to meet no 
more in this life. ‘Till the last trumpet shall sound, that face 
which had beamed affection on him for thirty years, which was 
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now beginning to be furrowed with his own cares, and which he 
saw then bathed with his own sorrows, must be beheld no more, 
Those little innocents too, the last fruit of their conjugal love; 
that orphan daughter of his brave brother,’ who perished at 
his side in the cause of freedom; and those faithful servants 
whose tears witness their attachment; all must receive his last 
sad farewell. 

And, oh! in what hands does he leave all these beloved 
objects ? to what a fate are they reserved ? He knows his ruffian 
enemies too well to hope they will be suffered to live. Dear 
repositories of the confidence of Toussaint, privy to the foul mys- 
teries of his fate, they are doomed not long to survive him. Bitter 
thought, that their love, and their relat.on to himself, consigned 
them to a violent death, and that his presence must no longer 
sustain them ! 

Unfortunately, we have no cool willing spectator like Coisnon 
to describe this separation—but its bitter circumstances may, in 
part, be supposed. Methinks I see the hero endeavouring to soothe 
the sufferings of his family, and to hide his own; while the 
unhappy group surround him in the cabin, and force him to linger 
with them, though the officers of the Consul are calling from the 
deck loudly for dispatch. 

At length the ruffians will bear no longer delay, and Toussaint 
strives gently to disengage himself from the embraces of anguish 
and affection. 

I see the agonized wife clasping his neck with convulsive force ; 
and the elder boy clinging to his waist, while the other embraces 


his knee with its little arms, and screams at the approach of the 
soldiers. 


The word is repeatedly given, the rufhans vy 32 to force them 


asunder—a general cry arises—Toussaint is borne out of the 
cabin, and put into a boat that is waiting to receive him. As they 
row astern, his eyes catch a last view of his distracted wife, who 
is borne up by one of her servants. He lifts an imploring eye te 


heaven, and a tear trickles down his manly cheek. He has almost _ 


reached the shore before the splashing oars, and increasing dis- 
tance, relieve his ear from the cries of his children. 

This pitiless deed being done, the humane Consul’s further 
orders were to convey his victim to prison with as much secrecy 


* Paul Louverture was here meant, who bravely attempted to defend the 
city of St. Domingo against the invaders, and at first repelled their assault. 
It was supposed that he had fallen, but there is reason to doubt this fact, 
for he is named by French writers,.as having taken a lead in the lust 
revolution. 
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4s possible ; and his mutes managed so well, that it was for 
some time a matter of guess and of jarring reports in France, in 
what place this interesting prisoner was confined. He was con- 
veyed in a close carriage, and under a strong escort of cavalry, 
to the remote castle of Joux, in the neighbourhood of Mount Jura. 
Here he was confined a long time, in a way the strictness of 
which may be supposed, from the darkness which prevailed as to 
his fate, while multitudes were curious to know it. We may 
conclude that none but his keepers were permitted to see or con- 
verse with him, with the exception only of a single Negro atten- 
damt, who was as closely confined as his master. 

This treatment I admit might not entirely flow from the Con- 
sul’s cruelty and malice. His policy had doubtless a great share 
in it; for even in France, it was not convenient that the tale of 
Toussaint should be told. From the time of this great man’s 
arrest to that of his death, Leclerc and the Consul took very 
remarkable care that his voice should not be heard by any body 
but his gaolers; and these, I doubt not, were forbidden, on pain 
of death, to hear any thing that their prisoner might wish to dis- 
close. ‘The same effectual care seems to have been taken to stop 
the mouths of all his family and friends. We may, therefore, 
reasonably suspect that Toussaint, and those in his confidence, had 
some dreadful secrets to tell, though it is no easy matter to guess 
what could have been revealed, to make his oppressors more de- 
testable than they already were, upon the facts they were unable 
to conceal. 

The afflicted wife and family of our Hero were not imprisoned 
with less closeness than himself. Curiosity was, no doubt, busy 
about them ; arid yet I have been able to obtain no account of 
them, public or private, from the time of their detention on ship- 
board at Brest, which was about the 11th of July, to the 11th of 
September following. 

The Paris papers of the latter date have the following paragraph : 
“ A corvette from Brest with the wife, two children, a niece, and 
the servants of Toussaint, arrived on the 3d instant at Bayonne.” 

It is probable that to this period, they continued closely confined 
in the ship which brought them from the West Indies; but for 
what end they were removed to Bayonne, or how the tyranny of 
the Consul afterwards disposed of them, I have not been able to 
learn. Nearly twelve months have since elapsed ; and had the fate 
of this interesting family been generally known in France, we 
should, doubtless, have heard of it in England. ‘Their voice has 
been hushed; they have disappeared; and, from the character 
of their oppressor, we may guess at the means. 

Toussaint himself, whom we left in the castle of Joux, may be 

No. VIII. Pam. Vor, IV. 2B 
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upposed to have already gfutted the Consul’s jealousy and venge» 
snce, ‘There he lay, robbed of power, of greatness, of freedom 
of his family and friends, and as far as malice could effect, of his 
fair fame itself. Denied a trial, debarred from all other means of 
proving or asserting his innocence, unable either to resist or com- 
plain, he was left to pine in solitude and silence, while his enemy 
was able to abuse and slander him at pleasure, without contradic- 
tion or reproof.. 

What more could the Tyrant desire? Buonaparte’s revenge, 
however, and his envious spite against true greatness of character, 
were not yet appeased. 

A faithful servant had hitherto been suffered to attend this op- 
pressed Hero, at the expense of sharing his imprisonment ; and it 
was no doubt reported to the Consul that this little indulgence 
soothed, in some degree, a heart which he was resolved, if possible, 
to break. This consolation, therefore, was next torn from him— 
the poor Negro was divided from his beloved master, and sent 
under a strong guard to a prison at Dijon, where his silence was, 
no doubt, made for ever secure, by some of the Consul’s merciful 
methods. 

The despot, no doubt, expected that these and other severities 
would speedily save him the shame of cutting off his illustrious 
victim by a direct assassination. But Toussaint had consolation 
and support still remaining, of which tyranny could not deprive 
him. ‘The God whom he had worshipped continually, was still 
with him, and though it was not his holy will to send deliverance 
in this life, the spirit of his servant was strengthened, and kept 
from impatience and despair. 

The Consul’s inflexible cruelty, therefore, had further measures 
to take. From the castle of Joux, where perhaps Buonaparte had 
not a cell or a keeper bad enough for his final purpose, the brave 
Toussaint was removed at the approach of winter to Besancon, 
and there placed in his last abode, a cold, damp, and gloomy dun- 

eon, Let my readers imagine the horrors of such a prison to an 
African who had arrived at the age of fifty years, or more, ina 
climate like that of the West Indies, where warmth and free air 
are never wanting, not even in gaols, and where the cheerful beams 
of the sun are only too bright and continual. We know, that with 
all the warmth which fires and good clothing can give to Negroes 
in this climate, the stoutest of them suffer severely by the winter. 

But it was for these very reasons that the merciless Consul 
chose for Toussaint his last place of confinement. The floor’ of 


' These pariiculars the author has learnt from a very respectable and in- 
telligent geatleman who spent some time in France, last winter, and ob- 
tained his information from the best authorities that the case would affords 
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the dungeon was actually coveredwith water; and we need not 
doubt that the poor victim was deprived of every means that might 
help to sustain his declining health during the severity of the win- 
ter. 

The new method adopted with Toussaint could not fail of final 
success. The sttength however of the sufferer’s constitution, 
added to his patience and religious tranquillity, made the murder 
a very tedious work. His death was not announced in the French 
papers till the 27th of April last; so that he held out under all 
the sufferings of the last winter; and it is doubted whether the 
Consul was not obliged to have recourse, at last, to poison or some 
other violent means. Some people entertain a notion that this 
great man is still living. Ifhe be, Providence has wonderfully pre- 
served him, and probably for some glorious end; but as the ac- 
count of his death, shameful as it was to the Consul, was permitted 
to be published in France, and has not been contradicted there, I 
fear it is too true that this foul murder is finished ; and has added 
unspeakable guilt and infamy to the former crimes of his oppressor. 

Here, then, we must drop the curtain on the great, the good, the 
pious, and the generous Toussaint, leaving him te reap the fruits 
of his virtues in that happier world, ‘ Where the wicked cease 
from troubling, and where the weary are at rest.” 

Were an epitaph wanted for this wonderful man, we might find 
a fair, though not a full one in the words of his murderer—* Call- 
ed by his talents to the chief command in St. Domingo, he preserved 
the Island to France during a long and arduous foreign war, tn 
which she could do nothing to support him. He destroyed civil war, 
put an end to the persecutions of ferocious men, and restored to 
honor the religion and worship of God, from whom all things 
come.””* 

The man of whom all this was said, perished, as we have seen, 
under the merciless oppression of him who said it. Are you anx- 
ious to know how his murderer will perish ? you shall know from 
the same pen, how this man of blood, this sworn foe to hypocrisy, 
— on that point. Having been called by the order of 

im from whom all things emanate, to bring back to the earth, 
justice, order, and equality, I shall hear my last knell sound without 
emotion.”* 


See the first Part, page 22. , 
_ * Speech of Buonaparte in answer to a complimentary Address. Inserted 
im the London Papers of August 9, 1802. 
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OBSERVATIONS, &c. 


Havinc seen, through the medium of the newspapers, the 
substance of the report of the committee appointed to in- 
quire into the original standards of weights and measures, &c. 
and in the Pamphleteer of August last, two letters on the 
same subject, addressed to the Earl of Liverpool, by F. 
Perceval Eliot, Esq.—also, “* A Sketch for a new division 
and sub-division of Monies, Weights, and Coins, by Mer- 
cator,’—and as the committee in the report, as well as 
Mercator, refers to the French new system, in which these 
are all combined and connected, I shall venture to make a 
few observations on these veryinteresting subjects, and to 
recommend that, whenever any alteration is made, it may 
extend to the Assay of Bullion, the Standard of Coin, 
and the decimal division of money of account. 

The report notices a remarkable coincidence, that one 
cubic foot of water weighs exactly 1000 ounces avoirdupoise, 
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and the committee gives a due preference to an unerring 
standard in nature, (which is also the basis of the French 
newsystem ) to the antiquated and fallacious mode by grains 
of wheat; the Committee then goes on to recommend 
some trifling alteration in liquid and dry measures, so 
that they shall contain integer numbers of ounces, the 
whole of which appears so well arranged, that it is more 
than probable the legislature will adopt the report, on 
account of its greater accuracy, and as a remedy to the 
irregularities which have been so long complained of, the 
inconvenience of which, confirmed by the report, has long 
been felt, and has often been attempted to be remedied 
by various committees appointed by Parliament, but never 
yet accomplished, owing, as it evidently appears, to the 
incompetence of the individuals composing these commit- 
tees, all of which have successively left the matter un- 
finished. 

The committee then further recommends that troy 
weight may be. retained for the traffic in gold and silver, 
on account of its connexion with the standard of the coin, 
but the author of the Sketch has so ably, though concisely, 
developed the subject, and, comparing our, with the 
French new, system, shown the great inconvenience of the 
former, as to induce me to try it by the test of the latter, 
and my investigation has led me to suggest some alter- 
ations, but previous to my stating them, and in order to 
obviate the necessity of reference to the Skeich, and also for 
the purpose of bringing the whole subject within view of 
those who may not have read it, it may not be improper to 
point out that it is proposed, for the Assay, that gold and 
silver shall be represented 

Fine by 1000. 
Standard by 900, 
Money of Account 1000, = #1. 





Coins. 


1 Pound 
Gold. S Fale dc'ecsits 


Crown ......006 
Silver. Sasa 


(Shilling) 


. these new denomi- 
(Sixpence) ... 


nations may be a- 


(Penny) dopted. 


Copper. } tFariing) we 

It will be sufficient to state thus far from the Sketch, 
and, under the supposition that avoirdupoise weight will be 
preserved, as recommended by the committee, and for the 
better combination of weights, I would now propose that, 
for the traffic in gold and silver, a pound weight be adopt- 
ed, equal to 6300 grains Troy, and that the prices should 
be regulated upon fine, so that adding one ninth alloy 
to the pound fine would produce 7000 grains, or one 
pound Avoirdupoise, whereby the value of the latter, 
namely one pound avoirdupoise, standard, would be the 
same as one pound /jine bullion weight. 


The Pound bullion weight, to be divided thus : 

Decimal grains. Troy grains. 

Ib. 10000-———equal to 6300 

oz. ————_——— 1000 ——-——-. 630 

dec. of anoz.— 100—————_ 63 

hund. of an oz. 10 ———————_—_ 6,3 

grain—————_ ~©1————— 63 

dec. of a grain— 0,1 od 063 

hund, of a grain 0,01————— 0063 


The following Table to be adopted for the Mint-price of 
Gold and silver, per Ib, of 10000 Decimal grains, equal 
to 6300 Troy grains, 
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Contents C™ =" Contents Ce, Contents wr’ 
fiue. Gold. Silv, fine. Gold. Silv. fine. Gold.  Silv. 
0,060 0,004 aan - —— 
0,120 0,008 20 1,200 0,080 200 12,000 0,800 
0,180 0,012 30 =61,800 0,120 300 18,000 1,200 
0,240 0,016 40 2,400 0,160 400 24,000 1,600 
0,300 0,020 50 = 3,000 0,200 500 30,000 2,000 
0,360 0,024 60 3,600 0,240 600 36,000 2,400 
0,420 0,028 70 4,200 0,280 700 42,000 2,800 
0,480 0,032 80 4,800 0,520 800 48,000 3,200 
« 0,540 0,036 90 5,400 0,360 900 54,000 3,600 
10 0,600 0,040 100 6,000 0,400 1000 60,000 4,000 


whereby the proportion between gold and silver would be 
as 1 to 15. 

One Ib. fine brought to standard by the addition of one 
ninth alloy (making one Ib. avoirdupoise) to be coined into 


Saonavr Vor 


Gold } Half pe --- 60 , 
Half-pound 120 Hence it follows that one pa. 
Crowns ... 16 Sterling or money of account 
Half-crowns 32 ; Would contain, 
50 Mils... 80] Dec. grai. Troy grains. 
25 Mils... 160 )Stand. Fine.’ Stand. Fine. 
in gold coin—166,67—150 = 116,67—105 
in silver coin—2500,— 2250 = 1750 —1575 
And, as is stated by Mercator, the French 
Kilogramme being equal to ... 15436 Troy grains. 
it would also be equal to ... 24501 2} dec. gr. 
and as the standard of French Coin is the same as that 
proposed, and that their established proportion between 
Gold and Silver, is 1 to 154, One kilogramme of standard 
Gold being coined into 
155-20 francs Pieces Frs. 3,100 
And 1 Kilogramme of standard Silver, into 


40—5 francs 
200—1 


this would establish the Par of Exchange with France. 


in Gold—23,43 2? 23 Francs, 05 centimes per 
in Silver-—22,67 Pound Sterling. 


I must now observe that my reasons for preferring the 


Silver 
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proportion of 1 to 15 between gold and silver are, because 
I consider it is of importance that we should at all times 
have a plentiful supply of the latter, for various purposes— 
in the first place to insure a sufficiency of the legal silver 
coin of the realm, in the next to answer the great and 
constant demands for our various branches of foreign com- 
merce, also for the manufacture of articles of ornament 
and luxury, which is become so great a branch of trade 
both for home use as well as for exportation, and in which 
so large a proportion of the silver brought to market is 
absorbed, and finally because it is evident that the price and 
standard of our silver coinage is no longer adapted to the 
great changes which have taken place; and inasmuch as 
the great silver coinage during the reign of William the 
Third (which is said to have cost three millions ster- 
ling to the nation) has totally disappeared, together with 
all the subsequent issues from the mint—to remedy 
which and to prevent a recurrence of the same evil it has 
been suggested that Government should, in a new silver 
coinage, take a seignorage of ten per Cent, but I think I 
am not deceiving myself by supposing that my proposal is 
not only the safest but the best remedy, and that it will ful- 
ly answer the desired purpose, as it must be obvious that 
from too great a disparity between our relative proportions 
of gold and silver and those of neighbouring states, in fact 
of all other countries, other and no less or perhaps greater 
inconveniences would arise—— 

I shall now observe that the remarks of the author of 
the Sketch on our commercial cwt. are equally judicious and 
well-timed, but as I conclude it is not likely, nor indeed does 
it appear desirable, that any alteration will be made in the 
commercial weight of the country, on account of its con- 
nexion with our measures of capacity, as appears by the 
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report of the committee, his proposal of a quintal of 100 
Ibs. of 16 oz. troy cannot, I conceive, be adopted—but this 
does not prevent our availing ourselves of his very useful 
suggestion by adopting a cwt. of 100 Ibs. instead of 112 
lbs. avoirdupoise, whereby the object he has in view would 
be attained, namely greater facility in all calculations ; but, 
asa ton of 2000lbs. avoirdupoise would be too small, the 
ton might consist of 224 cwt. or 2250lbs. which would be 
far preferable to our present ton of 2240lbs. 

I must not omit acknowledging myself indebted for much 
information to the authors above mentioned, and that I have 
also had recourse to “‘ La Théorie du nouveau Systéme des 
Poids et des mesures appliquée aux opérations monétaires et 
de l’orfévrerie, &c. par Mons. Le Page d Arbigny, Ancien 
premier Commis et Caissier de la direction de la monnaiea 
Paris”—containing the mint tables of Assay, and price of 
bullion—nor can I even claim the merit of having applied 
the system to our money, weights, and coins, which was 
previously done by the author of the Sketch—I have only 
endeavoured to explain, and to adapt it more accurately to 
our own monies, weights, and coins. 

It occurred to me upon the first reading of the Sketch, in 
which I have been since confirmed, by the removal of the 
restriction to the exportation of the coin of the realm from 
France; which we are also taught by recent experience, 
that all measures are insufficient to prevent it, while so strong 
a temptation exists, as that which was produced by the trade 
under licences, at one period of which, (the error was at 
last perceived, but too late for effectual remedy,) we were 
importing every article, without scarcely any exception, toan 
unlimited extent; and this, at the very period, when all ex- 
portation to the Continent had ceased. I trust we may flatter 
ourselves that such a state of things can never again occur. 
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on the one hand, it is not within the scope of probability, 
that the whole continent of Europe can again be subjugated, 
and brought under the dominion of one man—the tyrant 
and cppressor of every conquered country and, at the same 
time, our inveterateandirreconcileableenemy; and as, on the 
other hand, should such a case, or one in the least degree 
similar, again occur, we shall, I trust, from the benefit of 
experience, be upon our guard, and immediately ready to 
act, as the exigencies of the case may require ; but until 
such a period arrives, I see no cause for any apprehension, 
such as to induce Government to continue the restriction 
to the free circulation of the precious metals, whether coin 
of the Realm, or Bullion—let the mint be at all times open 
to receive Bullion, at the mint price, less the expense 
of coinage, and while Trade, Export as well as Import, has 
its free course, we need never, I conceive, entertain any 
alarm of not having a sufficiency of circulating medium in 
the legal coin of the Realm. We may then safely dispense 
with all the Statutes against its exportation, or they may re- 
main a dead letter. 

fore I dismiss the subject I must observe that the 
above Table is upon the model of the French, omitting the 
column of the nett prices paid by the Mint at Paris, after 
deducting the expense of coinage, which, upon fine Gold, 
is ten Francs per Kilogramme, or — of a Franc upon every 


tRousandth part fine, answering to ® per cent. on the value, 


and, upon jine Silver, Francs 3,333 per Kilogramme, and 
less in proportion upon every degree worse or less fine, 
answering to 14 per cent. upon the value. 

This additional column I have deemed unnecessary, as 
the expense of coinage once ascertained and established at a 
per centage on Gold and Silver, it is easily deducted from 
the full mint value of the Bullion. 
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The simplicity of such a Table has unquestionably many 
advantages, and supersedes all the toil and labor attending | 
our present mode of reducing to Standard, so extremely 
perplexing, difficult, and liable to error in calculation—and 
any fluctuation in the market price of Bullion, above or 
below the full mint value in the Table, (the price of the 
Coin) would be determined by a per centage, premium, or 
discount, which would apply equally to every degree of fine- 
ness. 

There cannot be a doubt but that this Table, founded 
upon the new system proposed, would give the utmost fa- 
cility and dispatch to business, both at the Mint, and at the 
Bullion Office at the Bank, where, according to the present 
mode, it is attended with so much trouble and waste of 
time to all parties, and the calculation is moreover so intric- 
ate, that I believe I may venture to assert, very few, Mer- 
chants or others, understand it. 

The table will give a practical explanation of my pro- 
position, which is indeed that of A/ercator, from whom | 
however differ only by adopting a weight to obtain integers 
for the prices of gold and silver. 

It will be observed that, by regulating the price upon 
Jine, every thousandth part fine in a lb. weight, correspond- 
ing with a thousandth part of its weight, is worth 

in Gold 0,062 2 thousandth parts of the Pound 
in Silver pare ng or Mils—money of Account. 

It is quite unnecessary to point out the great utility, per- 
fect simplicity and convenience of a system in which the 
division of Weight, Assay, and Money all correspond with 
each other. 


London, Sept. 26, 1814. 
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GENTLEMEN OF THE GRAND Jury, 


Ir is with sincere pleasure I congratulate you, upon the appear- 
ance of the state of your county—I say appearance, because I have 
no means whatever of knowing any thing upon the subject, except 
from the calendar now before me. In that calendar, I find very 
few numbers indeed—Two, or three, or four crimes, of general 
occurrence in the country: one homicide, which appears to have 
been committed, certainly with circumstances of atrocity; but, 
as far as I can collect from the examinations, originating in pri- 
vate malice and individual revenge ; and not connected with any 
of those disturbances, of which we have heard so much in differ- 
ent parts of the kingdom. 

Gentlemen—it is matter of great congratulation, that, after a 
period of thirty years, {at che commencement of which I first 
knew the County of Wexford,) I have reason to say, it is precisely 
in the situation in which it was then, except as to an increase of 
wealth and population, and an improvement in agriculture, which 
has ameliorated its condition and multiplied its resources. The 
county of Wexford was then a moral curiosity. When other parts 
of the country were lawless and disturbed, this county had a pea- 
santry—industrious in their habits—social in their disposition— 
satisfied with their state, and amenable to the laws—cultivating 
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their farms with an assiduity, which insured a competency. Their 
conduct was peaceful—their apparel whole—their morals im- 
proved—their lives spent in the frequent interchange of good 
offices. It was a state of things which I reflect upon with pleasure. 
Each succeeding circuit showed me wild heaths and uncultivated 
tracts, brought under the dominion of the plough, and producing 
corn for the sustenance of man. As it was then, so it continued 
for many years; until those unhappy disturbances, which burst 
out in this county, with such a sudden and unexpected explosion. 
I knew what the state of things was then, and how that explosion 
was produced—Professionally I knew it ; because I enjoyed pecu- 
liar advantages of knowledge, which other men did not enjoy. 
For several years I conducted the prosecutions for the crown at 
Wexford; and hence I derived an intimate knowledge of those 
transactions. Besides, I was connected with no party—I was in- 
different about party. But here I stop—I willingly draw a veil 
over the events of those days, and their causes. God forbid! that 
I should tear asunder wounds, which, I hope, are completely and 
for ever closed. 

I have now been absent from this county twelve years (with the 
exception of one assizes, when I came here in the King’s commis- 
sion, but upon that occasion I did not sit, as I now do, in the 
Crown Court.) I can say, however, with the greatest truth, that 
at no period from my earliest acquaintance with your county, 
down to the present time, do I remember to have seen it, in more 
profound tranquillity—more perfect peace—more complete secu- 
rity, than at present—a state of things indicating a due administra- 
tion of the laws by magistrates, neither over zealous and too active 
on the one hand, nor too negligent and supine on the other. 

Such, I do hope, is the true and actual state of your county ; 
for, Gentlemen, I have, I repeat it, no means of knowing the fact, 
except from the quantity of alleged crime, the number of persons 
charged, and the nature of those charges as a set out in this ca- 
lendar. But why, gentlemen, have I entered into this detail? I 
answer, for these weighty and cogent reasons—because much 
exaggeration and misrepresentation have gone abroad; and the 
extent and causes of disturbances have been much mis-stated. In 
what I now say, or shall say, I do not impute any thing to any 
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individual of this county—I will not meddle with its internal poli. 
tics; but this I know, that its situation has been variously repre. 
sented. Several advertisements in newspapers, now before me— 
[The Wexford Journals of last March and April]—describe this 
county, as being in a most alarming state of disturbance. Other 
advertisements aflirm, on the other hand, that the county has never 
enjoyed more profound tranquillity. ‘These advertisements have 
been, I understand, republished in the prints of Dublin and Lon- 
don; and have naturally excited strong sensations. It is not for 
me to inquire into the motive of those opposite statements. I know 
them not. It is not my intention—it is not my duty, to impute 
any particular motives to any individuals; but it is within the 
sphere of my public duty to state, for your instruction, what I 
have observed as the origin and grounds of similar reports and 
misrepresentations in other counties, whither the discharge of my 
public duty has called me; and where I have had judicial know- 
ledge of what had passed. It may be not uninstructive to state, 
what appeared to me to be the causes of those disturbances, which 
have occasioned those misrepresentations and exaggerations—to- 
gether with the reasons which have impelled the legislature to 
swell the criminal code, session after session, with new statutes, 
for vindicating the peace of this country. 

In my circuits through other parts of the kingdom, I have seen 
the lower orders of the people disturbed by many causes, not pecu- 
liar to any particular counties—operating with more effect in some; 
but to a greater or less extent in all. I have seen them operating 
with extended effect in the north-west circuit, in the counties of 
Mayo, Donegal, Derry, Roscommon, &c. &c. These effects have 
made a deep impression on my mind. My observations, certainly, 
have been those of an individual—but of an individual, seeing the 
same facts coming before him, judicially, time after time,—and I 
do now publicly state, that never, during the entire period of my 
judicial experience (comprising sixteen circuits), have I discovered 
or observed any serious purpose, or settled scheme, of assailing 
his Majesty’s Government, or any conspiracy connected with in- 
ternal rebels, or foreign foes. But various, deep rooted, and neg- 
lected causes, producing similar effects throughout this country, 
have conspired to create the evils, which really and truly do exist 





First —the extraordinary rise of land, occasioned by the great 
and increasing demand for the necessaries of life ; and by pro- 
ducing large profits to the possessors of farms, excited a propor- 
tionate avidity for acquiring or renting lands. Hence extravagant 
rents have been bid for lands, without any great consideration ; 
and I have seen these two circumstances operating upon each other, 
like cause and effect—the cause producing the effect; and the 
effect, by re-action, producing the cause. 

Next, we all know, that the country has been deluged by an 
enormous paper currency, which has generated a new crime, now 
prominent upon the list in every calendar—the crime of making 
and uttering forged bank notes. In every province, we have seen 
private banks failing, and ruining multitudes ; and thus have fresh 
mischiefs flowed from this paper circulation. In the next place; 
the country has seen a magistracy, over active in some instances, 
and quite supine in others—This circumstance has materially 
affected the administration of the laws in Ireland. In this respect, 
Ihave found that those societies, called Orange Societies, have 
produced most mischievous effects ; and, particularly in the North 
of Ireland. They poison the very fountains of justice; and even 
some magistrates, under their influence, have, in too many in- 
stances, violated their duty and their oaths. I do not hesitate to 
say, that aL Associations, of every description in this country— 
whether of Orangemen or Ribbonmen—whether distinguished by 
the color of Orange or of Green—all combinations of persons, 
bound to each other (by the obligation of an Oath) in a league for 
acommon purpose, endangering the peace of the country, I pro- 
nounce them to be conlrary to Law. And should it ever come 
before me to decide upon the question, I shall not hesitate to send 
up bills of indictment to a grand jury against the individuals, 
members of such an association, wherever I can find the charge 
properly sustained. Of this I am certain, that, so long as those 
associations are permitted to act in the lawless manner they do, 
there will be no tranquillity in this country ; and particularly in 
the north of Ireland. There, those disturbers of the public peace, 
who assume the name of Orange Yeomen, frequent the fairs and 
markets, with arms in their hands, under the pretence of self- 
defence, or of protecting the public peace, but with the lurking 
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view of inviting the attacks from the Ribbon Men—confident, 
that, armed as they are, they must overcome defenceless oppo- 
nents, and put them down. Murders have been repeatedly perpe- 
trated on such occasione; and, though legal prosecutions have 
ensued, yet, such have been the baneful consequences of those 
factious associations, that, under their influence, petty juries have 
declined (upon some occasions) to do their duty. ‘These facts have 
fallen under my own view. It was sufficient to say—such a man 
displayed such a color, to produce an utter disbelief of his testi- 
mony: or, when another has stood with his hand at the bar, the 
display of his party badge has mitigated the murder into man- 
slaughter. 

Gentlemen,—I do repeat, that these are my sentiments, not 
merely as an individual, but as a man discharging his judicial duty, 
I hope with firmness and integrity. With these Orange associa- 
tions I connect all commemorations and processions— producing 
embittering recollections, and inflicting wounds upon the feelings 
of others; and I do emphatically state it as my settled opinion, 
that, until those associations are effectually put down, and the 
arms taken from their hands, in vain will the north of Ireland 
expect tranquillity or peace. 

Gentlemen—That moderate pittance, which the high rents leave 
to the poor peasantry, the large county assessments nearly take 
from them ; roads are frequently planned and made, not for the 
general advantage of the country ; but to suit the particular views 
of a neighbouring landholder, at the public expense. Such abuses 
shake the very foundation of the law—they ought to be checked, 
Superadded to these mischiefs, are the permanent and occasional 
absentee landlords, residing in another country, not known to 
their tenantry, but by their agents, who extract the uttermost 
penny of the value of the lands. Ifa lease happens to fall in, they 
let the farm by public auction to the highest bidder. No gratitude 
for past services—no preference of the fair offer—ano predilection 
for the ancient tenantry, (be they ever so deserving) but, if the 
highest price be not acceded to, the depopulation of an entire tract 
of country ensues. What then is the wretched peasant to do? 
Chased from the spot, where he had first drawn his breath ; where 
he had first seen the light of heaven, incapable of procuring any 
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other means of existence—vexed with those exactions I have enu- 
merated—and harassed by the payment of tithes—can we be sur- 
prised, that a peasant, of unenlightened mind, of uneducated 
habits, should rush upon the perpetration of crimes, followed by 
the punishment of the rope and the gibbet ?_ Nothing (as the pea- 
santry imagine) remains for them, thus harassed and thus desti- 
tute, but with strong hand to deter the stranger from intruding 
upon their farms ; and to extort from the weakness and terrors of 
their landlords, (from whose gratitude or good feelings they have 
failed to win it) a kind of preference for their ancient tenantry. 

Such, gentlemen, have been the causes, which I have seen 
thus operating in the North of Ireland, and in part of the South 
and West. I have observed too, as the consequences of those 
Orange Combinations and Confederacies, men, ferocious in their 
habits—uneducated—not knowing what remedy to resort to—in 
their despair, flying in the face of the law, entering into dange- 
rous and criminal counter associations, and endeavouring to procure 
arms, in order to meet, upon equal terms, their Orange assail- 
ants. 

To these several causes of disturbance, we may add certain 
moral causes. There has existed an ancient connexion, salutary 
in its nature, between the Catholic pastor and his flock. This 
connexion has been often, with very little reflection, inveighed 
against, by those who call themselves friends to the constitution 
in church and state. I have had judicial opportunities of knowing, 
that this connexion between the Catholic pastor and his flock, has 
been, in some instances, weakened, and nearly destroyed; the 
flock, goaded by their wants, and flying in the face of the pastor, 
with a lamentable abandonment of all religious feeling, and a de- 
reliction of all regard to that pastoral superintendence, which is so 
essential to the tranquillity of the country.—For, if men have no 
prospect here, but of a continued series of want, and labor, and 
privation; and if the hopes and fears of a future state are with- 
drawn from them, by an utter separation from their own pastor, 
what must be the state of society? ‘Ihe ties of religion and mo- 
tality being thus loosened, a frightful state of things has ensued— 
Perjury has abounded—The sanctity of oaths have ceased to be 
binding, save where they administer to the passions of parties. 
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The oaths of the Orange Associations, or of the Ribbon-men, 
have, indeed, continued to be obligatory. As for oaths adminis. 
tered in a court of justice, they have been set at naught. 

Gentlemen—Another deep-rooted cause of immorality has been 
the operation of the County Presentment Code of Ireland—abused, 
as it has been, for the purposes of fraud and-peculation, will you 
not be astonished, when I assure you, that I have had information 
judicially, from an upright county gentleman and grand juror of 
unquestionable veracity in a western county, that in the general 
practice, not one in ten of the accounting affidavits was actually 
sworn at all? Magistrates have signed, and given away printed 
forms of such affidavits in blank, to be filled up at the pleasure of 
the party. This abuse produced a strong representation from me 
to the grand jury; and had I known the fact in time, I would 
have made an example of those magistrates who were guilty of so 
scandalous a dereliction of duty. Another source of immorality 
may be traced in the registry of frecholds. Oaths of registration 
are taken, which, if not perjury, are something very near it. The 
tenantry are driven to the hustings, and there, collected like sheep 
in a pen, they must poll for the great undertaker, who has pur- 
chased them by his jobs ; and this is frequently done, with little 
regard to conscience or duty, or real value of the alleged free- 
hold. 

Another source of immorality lay in the hasty mode of pro- 
nouncing decrees upon civil bills, which was common before 
assistant barristers were nominated for the several counties. All 
these concurring caus¢s, however, created such a contempt for 
oaths, that I have often lamented it to be my painful lot to preside 
in a court of Justice, and to be obliged to listen to such abominable 
profanation. 

I now come to another source of vice and mischief, with which 
you are, perhaps, unacquainted.—« Illicit Distillation.” From 
this source, a dreadful torrent of evils and crimes has flowed upon 
our land.—The excessive increase of rents had induced many per- 
sons to bid rents for their farms, which they knew they could not 
fairly or properly discharge—but they flattered themselves, that, 
in the course of years, the value of those farms would rise still 
higher, and that thus they might ultimately acquire beneficial 





interests. In the mean time, they have had recourse to illicit dis- 
tillation, as the means of making good their rents. Hence the 
public revenue has been defrauded to the amount of millions.—Nay, 
it is a fact, that at one period, not far back, there was not a single 
licensed distillery in an entire province—namely, the North West 
circuit, where the consumption of spirituous liquors is, perhaps, 
called for by the“co!dness and humidity of the climate.—The old 
powers of the law having proved unavailing, the legislature was 


compelled to enact new laws, which, though clashing with the 
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very first principles of evidence under our 
were yet called for by the exigency of the times—laws, which 
qualify a prosecutor to be as witness in his own cause.—If he 
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feared not the consequences of perjury, he gained the suit, and 
put the money into his pocket. Hence, a kind of bounty was 
necessarily tendered to false swearing; and, we all know, the 
revenue folk are not very remarkable for a scrupulous feeling in 
such cases.—These oaths were answered again by the oaths of the 
parties charged, who, in order to avoid the fine, denied the exist- 
ence of any still upon their lands. Thus I have witnessed trials, 
where, in my judgment the revenue officer, who came to impose 
the fine, was perjured—the witnesses who came to avert it, per- 
jured—the petty jury who tried the cause, perjured, for they de- 
clined to do their duty, because they were, or might be, interested 
in the event; or because the easy procurement of those illicit 
spirits produced an increased consumption of grain for their bene- 
fit. The resident gentry of the country, generally, winked with 
both their eyes at this practice, and why ?—because it brought 
home to the doors of their tenantry a market for their corn; and 
consequently increased the rents of their lands - besides, they were 
themselves consumers of those liquors, and in every town and 
village there was an unlicensed house for retailing them.—This 
consumption of spirits produced such pernicious effects that, at 
length, the executive powers deemed it high time to put an end to 
the system.—The consequence was, that the people, rendered 
ferocious by the use of those liquors, and accustomed to lawless 
habits, resorted to force, resisted the laws, opposed the military, 
and hence have resulted riots, assaults, and murders. 

Can you wonder, that, in such an immoral state of things, all 
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tranquillity and obedience to the law were banished from those 
counties? Absentees, too, have increased: disgusted with the 
state of things, they desert their post in the time of peril: but, 
yet, should a farm happen to fall out of lease, keeping strict eye 
that it be set up to the highest bidder. These things have pro- 
duced disturbances every where; but, gentlemen, whether they 
apply to your county, or to any extent, or at all, is for your con- 
sideration. 

I have thought it right, from the false coloring that has been 
given to those things, to remove all such illusions, and to state 
the real facts. 

Gentlemen,—I have hitherto, with good success, called upon the 
grand jury of a great northern county (Donegal,) where private dis- 
tillation had reached to an intolerable excess, to show some sense of 
their own interests by the suppression of that practice; and I am 
happy to say, that call was attended to, and produced useful public 
resolutions. I am glad to hear that this mischief is a stranger in your 
county, guard against its introduction, it is one of the greatest 
practical mischiefs—the revenue is plundered by it—the morals of 
the people depraved—and the conduct rendered riotous and savage : 
establish in the room of whiskey a wholesome malt liquor, and 
you will keep your peasantry in peace, in health, and in vigor. 

Having thus given you a sort of sketch of what I have seen upon 
other circuits, I shall advert to what I have observed upon the 
present circuit. The first county of this circuit, which was the 
object of his majesty’s commission, was Kilkenny. ‘The county 
had been previously alarmed with such rumors and stories from 
that quarter, that the order of this circuit was inverted, for the 
express purpose, as was alleged, of meeting the supposed exigen- 
cies of that county by an early assizes, I did not preside in the 
criminal court there; but I have been informed by my brother 
judge (Day) of what passed. Four capital convictions took place: 
of which the subject matter arose from two transactions only. One 
of these transactions, comprising two of those convictions, was of 
no recent date—it occurred early in 1813; and had been already 
tried at the summer assizes, the two criminals had been found 
guilty of an attempt at assassination—a most atrocious outrage in- 
deed. ‘Their execution was suspended by an argument upon the 
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legality of their conviction—the conviction was proved illegal ; 
and of course they were, for a second time, tried and convicted at 
the late assizes. But how such a case could warrant the extraor- 
dinary coloring which was given to the alleged disturbances of 
that county, or called for any parade or bustle, I am wholly ata 
loss to discover. The other of those transactions was, also, of a 
flagitious nature —it was a heinous burglary committed by the two 
other criminals, in the house of Mr. Sutton. They were con- 
victed, and have suffered the punishment due to their crime. But 
was this a case for exciting public alarm, or spreading national 
disquietude, or for causing the ordinary course of the circuit to be 
inverted, and leading every person to apprehend machinations and 
conspiracies of the most deep and desperate kind? From Kil- 
kenny the commission proceeded to Clonmel. There I presided 
in the crown court--the Calendar presented a sad list of crimes— 
one hundred and twenty names appeared upon the face of the 
crown book. There were several government prosecutions —con- 
ducted by able gentlemen of the bar, and by the crown solicitor ; 
at the appointment, and by the direction of the government, who 
had been alarmed for the peace of the country. Yet, notwithstand- 
ing all this formidable array of crime, and this multitude of pri- 
soners, I had the good fortune to discharge the gaol of that county 
in two days and a half. Two persons only were capitally con- 
victed, at that assizes. One of them was neither the subject of a 
public prosecution, nor of a private one. It was a case upon Lord 
Ellenborough’s Act, for assaulting with weapons, (in that case 
with a pitch-fork) with an intention to kill, maim, or disfigure. 
The unfortunate man had been out upon bail; and, supposing that 
he had made his peace with the prosecutor, had surrendered him- 
self, not apprehending any prosecution. The bail had forfeited 
their recognizance at the assizes preceding—and I mention this 
fact, lest it might be imagined that the conductors of the crown 
prosecutions had slumbered on their post, or had been remiss in 
their duty. Ido believe they knew nothing of the prosecutor’s 


intention to appear. The prisoner was compelled to come in by 
the magistrate who had bailed him, and who had been, at the 
preceding assizes, fined £100, for thus bailing a person, charged 
with a capital felony. The prisoner had the benefit of able coun- 
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sel—his trial was not hurried on—a jury of his country, under the 
superintendence of a judge, (I hope, not devoid of humanity,) 
found him guilty. But, let me ask, what had all this to do with 
public disturbances? A people, ferocious in their habits, and 
violent in their animosities—when intoxicated with whiskey— 
formed into factions amongst themselves, classed by barbarous 
appellations, may bruise each other with sticks, or even slay each 
other with mortal weapons; but I would ask any man, what 
connexion could the conviction of that criminal, (under Lord 
Ellenborough’s Act,) have with associations against law, order, 
or government ? 

There was a second conviction at Clonmel, in a case of a rape 
and forcible abduction. The prosecutrix was the principal witness, 
in support of that conviction: but the credit due to her testimony 
has been so materially affected by facts, since disclosed, that I 
thought it my duty to name a distant day for the execution of the 
sentence, in order to afford time for the respectable gentlemen, 
who have interfered on behalf of the prisoner, to bring his case 
fairly and satisfactorily under the consideration of his majesty’s 
government. — 

But, althéugh those two convictions involved gtoss violations 
of the laws, yet what was there of political disturbance, or of 
factious contrivance, in either case? I could not see any thing of 
the kind. 

Next, the commission reached to Waterford, which was repre- 
sented to us as being in a most disturbed state. But, in no one 
part of the county did it appear, that there was that frequency 
of crime, from which any systematic hostility to the constituted 
authorities could be inferred. There was one conviction for an 
abominable conspiracy to poison; but the actuating motive ap- 
peared to be not of a public nature, but mere individual interest. 
It was the case of a miscreant, from the county of Cork, hired 
and sent for the particular purpose of getting rid of an aged 
man, whose life was the surviving life of an old lease, and 
which lease the vile contriver was materially interested in extin- 
guishing. ‘This was the real history of the crime. 

Another conviction was for the murder of Mr. Smyth, in 
the month of October last. I must observe that this gentleman 
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was a Roman Catholic. What the cause of this murder may have 
been, is at present only matter of private surmise. But no person 
has even whispered, that it proceeded from political or party feel- 
ings of any kind. There was a third capital conviction at Water- 
ford —It was that of two men for a burglary in a dwelling-house. 
This was the only transaction that was, in its nature, of a public 
description. I appeared in evidence, that a body of armed men 
planned and executed an attack upon the house; but the only dis- 
coverable motive was, that “ the owner had been previously an 
inhabitant of the county of Cork, and had ventured to take the 
farm in question.” Here, indeed, we see those public outrages 
proceeding to a degree mischievous in the extreme, and deeply to 
be lamented. Those unfortunate wretches will imagine, that, be- 
cause a stranger to the county has the audacity to interfere between 
them and their landlord, they are to violate the laws, assemble in 
arms, and make an example of the intruder, who shall settle in this 
county. ‘These are terrible delusions, pregnant with violence, 
bloodshed, and anarchy. The peasantry cannot too soon reject 
and abhor them, as ruinous and absurd. Gentlemen, I do not al- 
lude to your county—I hope the system of seJling lands by auction 
—of squeezing from the vitals of the Tenantry moré than the ac- 
tual value of the produce of the land, does not exist in this county. 
I hope and believe no such system exists here —because like causes 
produce like effects ; and, in that case, the calendar now before me 
would have exhibited a very different picture. At present its con- 
tents amount to one charge of Murder, one of Rape, and one 
against a woman for the supposed murder of a bastard child. 
These are crimes of a high and serious nature; yet of ordinary oc- 
currence in every county.—But I can descry no trace of any system 
of general dissatisfaction, or of political mischief. I, therefore, 
am utterly at a loss to account for those alarming assertions circu- 
lated throughout the Empire by those advertisements in the Wex- 
ford Journals of March and April last, importing to be resolutions, 
declaring the county in a state of disturbance ; whilst, on the con- 
trary side, we have the advertisements of respectable Magistrates, 
affirming that there was no color for those alarming assertions, 
and that the county was in a state of profound tranquillity. This 
subject affords matter of serious reflection indeed. 





Gentlemen—these facts, peculiar to your county, have induced 
me to travel at length into this subject, in order to guard you 
against being affected by similar alarms, originating in other coun- 
ties. I hope, that by your steady conduct in your own county, 
you will prevent the maligners of this country from asserting, any 
where, that the AtmicuTr has poured the full phials of his wrath 
upon this land, so favored by Nature with her richest gifts; or that 
He has cursed it, by implanting in it a race of men of so vicious 
and depraved a nature, as is not elsewhere to be found. Gentle- 
men, I say, it is incumbent upon you to vindicate the state of your 
county—you have ainple materials for so doing-~ you know the 
roots of those evils which distract the country—they are to be 
found in those causes which I have now stated. 

But, gentlemen, is there no method of allaying those discon- 
tents of the people, and preventing them from flying in the face 
of the laws? Is there no remedy but act of parliament after act 
of parliament, in quick succession, framed for coercing and pu- 
nishing ?—-Is there no corrective, but the rope and the gibbet ?— 
Yes, gentlemen; the removal of those causes of disturbance, 
which I have mentioned to you, will operate as the remedy. I 
should imagine, that the permanent Absentees ought to see the 
policy (if no better motive can influence them) of appropriating 
liberally, some part of those splendid revenues, which they draw 
from this country—-which pay no Land Tax or Poor’s Rate—and 
of which not a shilling is expended in this country !—Is it not 
high time for those permanent Absentees to offer some assistance, 
originating from themselves, out of their own private purses, to- 
wards improving and ameliorating the condition of the lower or- 
ders of the Peasantry upon their great domains, and rendering their 
lives more comfortable. Indeed, I believe, that some of them do 
not set up their lands to auction. I know that the Earl Fitz- 
william, in one county, (Wicklow,) and the Marquis of Hertford, 
in another, (Antrim,) act upon enlightened principles; for, al- 
though their leases, generally, are only leases for one life and 
twenty-one years, the tenant in possession well knows, that, upon 
a reasonable advance, (merely proportional to the general rise of 
the times,) he will get his farm without rack-rent or extortion. 
But, I say, that the permanent Absentees ought to know, that it 
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is their interest to contribute every thing in their power, and with- 
in the sphere of their extensive influence, towards the improve- 
ment of a country, from whence they derive such ample revenue 
and solid benefits. Instead of doing so, how do many of them 
act? They often depute their managers upon the Grand Jury of 
the county. This manager gets his jobs done without question 
or interruption; his roads, and his bridges, and his park walls— 
all are conceded. 

For my part, I am wholly at a loss to conceive, how those per- 
manent Absentees can reconcile it to their feelings or their interests 


to remain silent spectators of such a state of things—or how they 


can forbear to raise their voices in behalf of their unhappy coun- 
try, and attempt to open the eyes of our English neigh- 
bours; who, generally speaking, know about as much of the Irish, 
as they do of the Hindoos. Does a visitor come to Ireland to com- 
pile a Book of Travels, what is his course? He is handed about 
from one country gentleman to another, all interested in conceal- 
ing from him the true state of the country ; he passes from Squire 
to Squire, each rivalling the other in entertaining their guest—all 
busy in pouring falsehoods into his ears, touching the disturbed 
state of the country, and the vicious habits of the people. 

Such is the crusade of information, upon which the English 
traveller sets forward; and. he returns to his own country with 
all his unfortunate prejudices doubled and confirmed—in a kind 
of moral despair of the welfare of such a wicked race, having made 
up his mind that nothing ought to be done for this lawless and de- 
graded country. And, indeed, such an extravagant excess have 
those intolerant opinions of the state of Ireland attained, that I 
shall not be surprised to hear of some political projector coming 
forward, and renovating the obsolete ignorance and the prejudices 
of a HarrinGTon, who, in his Oceana, calls the people of Ire- 
land an untameable race; declaring, that they ought to be ex- 
terminated, and the country colonized by Jews; that thus the 
state of this island would be bettered, and the commerce of Eng- 
land extended and improved, 

Gentlemen—I will tell you what those Absentees ought parti- 
cularly to do—they ought to promote the establishment of Houses 





of refuge, Houses of Industry, School-houses, and set the example; 
upon their own estates, of building decent cottages, so that the 
Irish peasant may have, at least, the comforts of an « English 
Sow ;” for an English farmer would refuse to eat the flesh of a 
hog, so lodged and fed as an Irish peasant is. Are the farms of 
an English landholder out of lease, or his cottages in a state of 
dilapidation ?—he rebuilds every one of them for his tenants, or he 
covenants to supply them with materials for the purpose. But, 
how are matters conducted in this country ?—why, if there is a 
house likely to fall into ruins, upon an expiring lease, the new rack- 
rent tenant must rebuild it himself; and can you wonder, if your 
plantations are visited for the purpose, or if your young trees are 
turned into plough-handles, spade-handles, or roofs for their ca- 
bins? They are more than Egyptian task-masters, who call for 
bricks without furnishing a supply of straw.—Again, I say, that 
those occasional Absentees ought to come home, and not remain 
abroad, resting-upon the local manager, a species of ¢ locum te- 
nens” upon the Grand Jury. They should reside upon their 
estates, and come forward with every possible improvement for 
the country. 

Ido not propose that you should expect any immediate amend- 
ment or public benefit from the plans suggested for the Education 
of the Poor. It is in vain to flatter yourselves that you can improve 
their minds when you neglect their bodies. Where have you ever 
heard of a people desirous of education, who had not clothes to 
cover them, or bread to eat? [have never known that any peo- 
ple, under such circumstances, had any appetite for moral instruc- 
tion. 

So much, Gentlemen, for landlords, permanent and occasional 
Absentees. You should begin the necessary reformation. You 
now enjoy comforts and tranquillity, after seasons of storms, and 
fever, and disturbance. The comparative blessing of this contrast 
should make you anxious to keep your county tranquil. If your 
farms fall out of lease, set them not up to be sold by public auc- 
tion—encourage your tenantry to build comfortable dwellings for 
themselves—give them a property in their farms, and an interest 
in the peace of the county. These are remedies for the discon- 
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tents of the people—they will be found much better than the cord 
and the gibbet. 

There may be other causes of discontent in other counties. 
‘Those I have mentioned may not apply to your county. If they 
did apply, I would not shrink from exposing them—I would not 
now, when advanced in life, and uninfluenced by any hopes or 
fears ; for, whilst I was young, I was equally careless of the smiles 
and frowns of men in power. 

Gentlemen—I had an opportunity of urging some of these topics 
upon the attention of a distinguished personage—I mean Lord 
Redesdale, who filled the high office of Lord Chancellor here some 
years ago. I was then at the Bar. His Lordship did me the ho- 
nor of a visit, after I had returned from circuit—at a time when 
many alarms, of one kind or another, floated in this country. He 
was pleased to require my opinion of the state of the country; I 
averred, that I thought it was as tranquil as ever it had been; but 
I did ask his permission to suggest certain measures, which, in my 
opinion, would go very far towards allaying the discontents of the 
people. One of those measures was, a reform of the magistracy 
in Ireland—another was, a commutation of tithes, if it could be 
satisfactorily effected—a third was, the suppression of the home 
consumption of whiskey, and the institution of a wholesome malt 
liquor in its stead. I requested his Lordship to recollect, that Ho- 
garth’s print of « Gin Alley” is an unerring witness to testify what 
the English people would now be, if they had nothing but perni- 
cious spirituous liquor to drink. A man who drinks to excess of 
a malt liquor becomes only stupified, and he sleeps it off ; but he, 
whose intoxication arises from those spirituous liquors, (which, we 
know, are too often adulterated by the most poisonous ingredients) 
adds only fever to its strength. ‘Thus the unfortunate peasant in 
Ireland is maddened, instead of being invigorated; and he starts 
out into acts of riot and disturbance, like a furious wild beast, let 
loose upon the community—I took the freedom to add, « Reform 
the magistracy of Ireland, my Lord.- You have the power to do 
this: and, until you do it, in vain will you expect tranquillity or 
content in the country.” His Lordship was pleased to lend a 
courteous attention to those opinions—and I do believe, that his 
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own natural judgment and good inclination would have prompted 
him to measures, beneficial to Ireland, and honorable to his 
fame. 

Gentlemen—This subject brings me to a consideration of the 
magistracy of the country. Of these I must say, that some are 
over zealous—others too supine ; distracted into parties, they are 
too often governed by their private passions, to the disgrace of 
public justice, and the frequent disturbance of the country. 

Here let me solicit your particular attention to some of the 
grievous mischiefs, flowing from the misconduct of certain magise 
trates. One is occasioned by an excessive eagerness to crowd the 
gaols with prisoners, and to swell the calendars with crimes, 
Hence, the amazing disproportion between the number of the 
committals and of the convictions, between accusation and evi- 
dence, between hasty suspicion and actual guilt. Committals 
have been too frequently made out (in other countries) upon light 
and trivial grounds, without reflecting upon the evil consequences 
of wresting a peasant (probably innocent) from the bosom of his 
family—immuring him for weeks and months in a noisome gaol, 
amongst vicious companions. He is afterwards acquitted, or not 
prosecuted ; and returns a lost man, in health and morals, to his 
ruined and beggared family. This is a hideous, but common pic- 
ture. 

Again, fines and forfeited recognizances are multiplied, through 
the misconduct of a magistrate. He binds over a prosecutor, un- 
der a heavy recognizance, to attend at a distant assizes, where, it 
is probable that the man’s poverty or private necessities must pre- 
vent his attending. ‘The man makes default—his recognizance is 
forfeited —he is committed to the county gaol’ upon a Green 
Wax Process—and, after a long confinement, he is finally dis- 
charged at the assizes, pursuant to the Statute ; and, from an in- 
dustrious cottier he is degraded, from thenceforth, into a beggar 
and a vagrant. 

Other magistrates presume to make out vague committals, 
without specifying the day of the offence charged, the place or any 
other particular, from which the unfortunate prisoner could have 
notice to prepare his defence. ‘This suppression is highly indeco- 
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rous, unfeeling and unjust —and it deserves upon every occasion a 
severe reprobation of the Magistrate, who thus deprives his fellow- 
subject of his rightful opportunity of defence. 

There are parts of Ireland, where, from the absence of the gen- 
tlemen of the county, a race of magistrates has sprung up who 
ought never to have borne the King’s commission, The vast 
powers entrusted to those officers call for an upright, zealous, and 
conscientious discharge of their duty. 

Gentlemen-—As to Tithes, they are generally complained of as 
a great grievance. In the times in which we live, they are a tax 
upon industry, upon enterprise, and upon agricultural skill. Isa 
man inteiligent and industrious—does he, by agriculture, reclaim 
a tract of land, and make it productive of corn, he is visited and 
harassed by the tithe proctor; does his neighbour, through want 
of inclination or of skill, keep his farm in pasture and unimproved, 
he is exonerated from the burden of tithes, and from the visitations 
of any clergy, not belonging to his own church. Far be it from 
me to say, that tithes are not due to the clergy. By the law of 
the land, they have as good a title to their tithes as any of you 
have to your estates ; and, I am convinced, that the clergyman 
does not, in any instance, exact what he is strictly entitledto. But 
this mode of assessment has been much complained of; and it is 
particularly felt in this country, because the Catholic receives no 
spiritual comfort from his Protestant rector; he knows him only 
through the tithe proctor, and he has, moreover, his own pastor 
to pay. This is the reason why he thinks it a grievance; and, I 
must admit, that, although the clergyman does not receive all that 
he is entitled to, and although it may not be a grievance in ano- 
ther country, yet the tithe system is a painful system for Ire- 
land. 

Gentlemen —You have in your power another remedy for pub- 
lic commotions—I allude to the assessment of the presentment 
money upon your county. It seems, that the sum of &.9,000 is 
now demanded to be levied ; whether this sum is, or is not, an ex- 
orbitant one for this county, I know not. It is a tax, of which 
you will impose the greater part, or, perhaps, the whole, upon your 
county; and it falls wholly upon the occupying tenants or far- 
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mers; pray keep this circumstance constantly in your minds—the 
benefit of this tax is your own. By its operation, you have your 
farms well divided and improved, good roads made round your 
estates, useful bridges and walls erected ; indeed I have known 
counties, which have been parcelled out to undertakers by baro- 
nies, and where no man could get a job without the consent of 
the baronial undertaker; they met and commuted, and it was thus 
agreed—* I give ycu your job here, and you give me my job 
there.” I may be asked, why do I mention those things? ‘The 
Grand Jury know them very well—but then they ought to be con- 
cealed. Miserable, infatuated notion! these things are not con- 
cealed ; there is not a Grand Jury job in the country, which is 
not known and commented upon by the peasantry. Every mis- 
chief, and every enormity I have this day stated, is as thoroughly 
well known to the peasantry, as to the gentry, throughout Ireland, 
The affected apprehension of exciting and exasperating them, by a 
reprobation of these enormities, is puerile and contemptible. It 
cannot do mischief—it cannot add to the poignancy of their feel. 
ings—it may allay or soothe them—already those exactions are the 
subject of discussion, and of minute scrutiny, in every cabin 5 what 
are the consequences ? Dreadful heart-burnings, and deep murmurs 
—the visit of the constable who collects the Cess, is a day of ge- 
neral mourning, and distress, and tribulation. I spoke freely of 
these things to the Grand Jury of the county of Tipperary ; what 
was the beneficial result? ‘The Foreman (Mr. Bagwell) came for- 
ward soon afterwards from the Grand Jury-room, and stated pub- 
licly in court, that, in consequence of my Charge, he, and his fel- 
low jurors, had thrown out applications for presentments to the 
amount of £.9,600. ‘These may be presumed to be jobs, under 
pretence of building walls and bridges, filling hollows, lowering 
hills, &c. Here, indeed, was some good done, by this sudden im- 
pulse of economy ; here were the fruits of a free and candid ex- 
hortation before the public eye. 

Gentlemen—The judge, whose duty it is to pass the present- 
ments, can be of little service towards detecting a “ Job”—he has 
no local knowledge—he knows not the distances, the rates, the state 
of repairs, or the views of the parties. He may, indeed, suspect 
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the job, and tear the suspected presentment; but he may tear, in- 
advertently, that which is useful, and let the job pass. Therefore, 
for the sake of the county, do as Mr. Bagwell cid at Clonmel. 
Begin the reformation ; and discountenance, firmly, all parcelling 
of ¢ jobs.” 

Gentlemen—When I visited the House of Industry at Clonmel, 
(which is liberally and conscientiously conducted by an associa- 
tion, consisting of persons of every religious persuasion, with the 
Protestant parson and Catholic priest at their head) never did my 
eyes witness a more blessed sight. I immediately asked, ‘ what 
do you pay to the matron, and to the manager?” The sum was 
mentioned—it was small. ‘ I suppose,” said I, “ it is no object 
of a county job.” Mr. Grubb—the benevolent Mr. Grubb smiled, 
and said, “ You have hit it, my Lord—that is the fact.” 

But there is one remedy, that would, in my estimation, more 
than any other, especially contribute to soothe the minds of the 
discontented peasantry, and, thereby, enable them patiently to 
suffer the pressure of those burthens, which cannot, under existing 
circumstances, be effectually removed. I mean the « Equal and 
impartial administration of justice;”—of that justice which 
the rich can pursue, until it be attained; but which, that it may 
benefit the cottager, should be brought home to his door. Such 
an administration of justice would greatly reconcile the lower 
orders of the people, with the government under which they live; 
and, at no very distant period, I hope, attach them to the law, by 
imparting its benefits, and extending its protection to them, in ac- 
tual and uniform experience. Gentlemen, if you ask me, how 
may this be accomplished? I answer, by a vigilant superinten- 
dence of the administration of justice at Quarter Sessions, and an 
anxious observance of the conduct of all Justices of Peace. Per- 
haps, the commission of the peace, in every county in the king- 
dom, should be examined. During a long war, in seasons of po- 
pular commotion, under chief governors, (all acting, unquestion- 
ably, with good intentions, but upon various principles and diffe- 
rent views) it is not improbable, that many men have crept into the 
commission, who, however useful they might occasionally have 
been, ought not to remain. ‘The needy adventurer—the hunter 
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for preferment-—the intemperate zealot—the trader in false 
loyalty—the jobbers of absentees—if any of these various de- 
scriptions of individuals are now to be found, their names shoul 

be expunged from the commission; and if such a mode of pro- 
ceeding should thin the commission, vacancies might be supplied, 
by soliciting every gentleman of property and consideration to dis- 
charge some part of that debt of duty, which he owes to himself 
and the country, by accepting the office of Justice of Peace. 
Should their number be inadequate to supply the deficiency, cler- 
gymen, long resident on their benefices—more inclined to follow 
the precepts of their Divine Master—by feeding the hungry and 
clothing the naked Catholic, (although, adhering to the commu- 
nion of his fathers, he should conscientiously decline to receive 
from him spiritual consolation,) not harassing and vexing him by a 
new mode of tithing, and an increase of tithes ; but seeking to 
compensate the dissentients from his communion for the income 
he derives from their labor, by showing a regard for their temporal 
welfare—attached to their Protestant flocks by a mutual inter- 
change of good offices, by affection, and by habit. Such a man, 
anxiously endeavouring, not to distract and divide, but to conciliate 
and reconcile all sects and parties, would, from his education, his 
leisure, his local knowledge, be a splendid acquisition to the ma- 
gistracy, and a public blessing to the district committed to his 
care. Menof this description are retired and unobtrusive ; but, I 
trust, if sought after, many such may be found. Persons there 
have been of a sort, differing widely from those I have described. 
These men identify their preferment with the welfare of the 
Church; and if you had believed them, whatever advanced the 
one, necessarily promoted the other. Some clergymen there may 
have been, who, in a peridd of distraction, perusing the Old Tes- 
tament with more attention than the New; and admiring the glo- 
ries of Joshua, (the son of Nun,) fancied they perceived in the Ca- 
tholics, the Canaanites of old ; and, at the head of Militia and Yeo- 
manry, wished to conquer from them the promised glebe. Such 
men, I hope, are not now to be found in that most respectable or- 


der ; and if they are, I need scarcely add, they should no longer re- 
main in the commission. 
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Gentlemen—I must further admonish you, if you are infested 
with any of the Orange or Green Associations in this county, to 
discourage them —discourage all processions and commemorations 
connected with them, and you will promote the peace and concord 
of the country—But suffer them to prevail, and how can justice 
be administered ? ‘Iam a loyal man,” says a witness—that is, 
«« Gentlemen of the Petty Jury, believe me let me swear what I 
will.” When he swears he is a loyal man, he means, “ Gentle- 
men of the Jury, forget your oaths and acquit the Orangeman.” 
A truly loyal man is one, who is attached to the constitution un- 
der which we live ; and who respects and is governed by the laws, 
which impart more personal freedom, when properly administered, 
than any other code of laws in existence. If there are disturbances 
in the country, the truly loyal man endeavours to appease them. 
The truly loyal man is peaceful and quiet—He does his utmost to 
prevent commotion ; and, if he cannot prevent it, he is at his post, 
ready to perform his duty in the day of peril. But what says the 
loyal man of another description—the mere pretender to loyalty ? 
“Tam a loyal man, in times of tranquillity—I am attached to the 
present order of things, as far as I can get any good by it—I ma- 
lign every man of a different opinion from those whom I serve—I 
bring my loyalty to market.” Such loyalty has borne higher or 
lower prices, according to the different periods of modern times— 
He exposes it to sale in open market, at all times—seeking conti- 
nually for a purchaser. 

Such are the pretenders to loyalty, many of whom I have seen ; 
and incalculable mischiefs they perpetrate. It is not their interest, 
that their country should be peaceful—their loyalty is a ‘ Sea of 
troubled waters.” 

Gentlemen—I have had a long professional experience of the 
state of this country, travelling two circuits every year—and I 
have spoken the result of my professional observations and judi- 
cial knowledge—perhaps the sincerity, with which I have put for- 
ward these observations, may excite some displeasure. But I hope 
they may do some good, and I am pretty indifferent, whether they 
are found disagreeable or not—living a great part of my time in the 
hurry of professional pursuits, I have employed the moments of 
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my leisure in literary retirement. Attached to no party, I have 
never mixed with the zealots of either—I have been assailed and 
calumniated by both. Such is the lot of the man endeavouring to 
do his duty, with firmness and sincerity. 

Gentlemen —If any of you be disposed to think that this address 
would be better suited to another place and another occasion—to 
such I answer, that ! have embraced the opportunity thus afforded 
to me, of addressing you, in order to state what have appeared to 
me the causes of popular commotion, and the remedies likely to as- 
suage and prevent them, in those several counties, where, within 
those last five years, I have borne the King’s commission. I con- 
sider the present occasion a peculiarly seasonable one for such an 
address. We approach towards the close of a circuit, whose usual 
order had beeninverted for the purpose of delivering the crowded 
gaols ; and bringing to speedy trial those men with whom they 
were filled, and who stood charged with the perpetration of 
almost every crime known to the criminal code. It seemed to me 
expedient, if such subjects as I have brought before you were 
touched upon, to do so ina county profoundly tranquil, where 
no danger could be apprehended, even by the most timid and fasti- 
dious, of agitating the minds of the peasantry by a public dis- 
cussion. 

Gentlemen—two Bills, of importance to the public peace of 
Ireland, have recently passed both houses of Parliament, almost, as 
I believe, without observation ; and, certainly, without public in- 
quiry into the state of the country. Having formed an opinion of 
the causes of popular discontents, and public commotions in those 
counties, which I have, within these five years, visited, I thought it 
expedient, openly from this place, to state that opinion: hoping 
that my judgment, being founded, not upon secret whisperings or 
private communications, but upon the solemnity of public trials 
and the authenticity of criminal records, may have some weight 
towards suggesting the expediency of resorting to other means of 
tranquillizing Ireland, than those hitherto resorted to, Banish- 
ment, the Rope, and the Gibbet. These expedients have been 
repeatedly tried ; and have, by the acknowledgment of those who 
have used them, hitherto proved ineffectual. And here I must 
intreat, that I may not be wilfully mistaken and purposely misun- 
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derstood by any man, or class of men. I mean not to question, in the 
slightest degree, the prudence of the Irish Government in introdu- 
cing, or the wisdom of the Legislature in enacting those laws ; 
they may be suitable (for any thing I know to the contrary) to the 
existing state of things in some of these counties, where the dis- 
charge of my public duty has not yet called me. In others, al- 
though it may not be immediately necessary to put them into 
active operation, the notoriety of their existence in the Statute 
Book may be a wholesome warning tothe turbulent and audacious. 
But, having, in addressing you, taken occasion to give you my 
opinions upon different subjects, (the statement of which, however 
erroneous those opinions should appear to be, may produce some 
good, by soliciting the attention of the enlightened men in both 
countries, to the same subjects,) I feel myself more especially 
called upon, by a sense of public duty, to say a few words to you, 
upon the scope and object of these Bills—I say, more especially 
called upon, by reason of those important, though contradictory 
publications, in the Wexford Journals, now laid before me ; and to 
which I have already adverted. Whence that contradiction of 
sentiment could originate, between persons resident in the same 
county, and having (one would imagine) equal opportunities of infor- 
mation, it is not for me to conjecture ; but its indisputable exist- 
ence in the months of March and April last, (subsequently to your 
last Assizes,) calls upon me, briefly to explain to you the purport 
of those Acts, which some of you may deem it expedient to call 
into active operation, 

With one of these Acts you have had a former acquaintance. 
It is the old Insurrection Act, which, after having perished, is now 
revived, and re-enacted for Ireland. ‘The other is called the Peace 
Preservation Bill. ‘The Insurrection Act consists, as you all know, 
of a complete suspension of the English Constitution—of English 
Law—-of the Trial by Jury. Under these new laws, taken toge- 
ther, any seven magistrates may meet, and recommend the county 
or district, to be proclaimed by the Lord Lieutenant, as being in a 
state of disturbance. When the proclamation has once issued, 
very person must stay at home after a certain hour. You are to 
have the assistance of a learned serjeant from town, who may send 
abroad offenders, in a summary way. 
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Gentlemen—I have seen times, when persons, who thinking the 
lives named in their tenants’ leases were lasting somewhat too long, 
have, by the aid of such a law, found means to recommend a trip 
across the Atlantic, to the persons thus unreasonably attached to 
life ; and thus achieved the downfal of a beneficial lease, and a 
comfortable rise of their income in consequence. Such things 
have occurred—I have known the fact. 

Gentlemen—I may be told, that the state of the country requires 
its re-enactment. It may be so—I am not in possession of the 
secrets of the Castle. A desperate state of things calls for despe- 
rate remedies. 

Gentlemen—the other Act of Parliament is the Peace Preserva- 
tion Bill—It is a wholesome mode of administering the old 
powers, already vested by law in the magistrates. Any seven 
magistrates may recommend the application of this remedy ; and 
either for the county at large, or any particular barony or dis- 
trict in the county. If their recommendations should be acceded 
to by the Lord Lieutenant, this Bill comes into immediate opera- 
tion. Now, you are to meet—a head magistrate is to be appointed 
at a salary of £700 a year—he is also to havea house and offices— 
his clerk is to get a salary of £150 a year—the constables are to 
get a salary of £100 each,—any seven of your magistrates may get 
all this done. But listen to one thing more : the district is to pay 
the expense of the whole. 

Gentlemen—I have trespassed long upon your attention; but I 
hope, from the tranquil state of your county, that I have not 
unaptly chosen the present season for making those observations. 
See the necessity of some public discussion of those subjects, in 
order to*extinguish all exaggeration and misrepresentation. I need 
not travel far back for a curious instance. I have seen, to my sur- 
prise, in the Courier Newspaper, a story of myself, which has 
been copied into the Pilot. It is so very short that I shall read 
it. 

“ Such is the disturbed state cf Ireland, that one of the Judges of Assize, 
upon the Leinster Circuit, Mr. Justice Fletcher, in coming from Kilkenny to 
Clonmel, was pelted by stones in the town of Callan, and owed his safcty 
to the dragoons that escorted him.” 


Wien I reached Waterford, I was still more surprised to see 
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one Newspaper lamenting that I had been “shot at ;’—but 
another protested, that it was all a gross falsehood. Now, what 
was the truth?’ As I passed through Callan, an escort of a few 
dragoons attended me. This escort, by the bye, is one of the 
mischiefs of those alarms—a mischief which never occurs in 
England. 7ere, the Gentlemen of consideration in the county come 
out to meet the, Judge, with led horses and equipages, and with 
every suitable mark of respect and attention— not, indeed, paid to 
the Judge individually, nor desired by him, but an attention and 
respect due to the law which the Judge comes to administer. Bue 
what was the case in Kilkenny? The High Sheriff not appearing 
at all; perhaps as a duty beneath him, or for some other reason— 
the Sub-Sheriff unwilling enough to be burdened with the trouble, 
and anxious to get rid of us—two or three miserable bailiffs, 
mounted upon wretched little horses, brandishing an enormous 
length of halbert, resembling so many Cossacks inevery thing but 
utility —and attended by an escort of four or five dragoons—(for 
the Sheriff is not at the expense of paying the dragoons). Indeed 
where needy or penurious High Sheriffs are nominated, and where 
the oflice of Sub-Sheriff becomes an affair of indirect management, 
an improper and inefficient attendance upon the circuit judges is 
generally to be expected. However, thus attended (or rather 
unattended) we drove through Callan; when a boy, about seven 
years old, flung a stone idly, either at the Sub-sheriff or the dra- 
goon, or both. —This was the entire outrage. I did not hear of it, 
until long afterwards, when the Newspaper paragraphs led me to 
the inquiry ; but my servants are ready to vouch the fact upon 
oath. 

This story, with prodigious exaggeration, has been since offici- 
ously circulated throughout the Empire, in order to show, that the 
country is in such a state of disturbance, that the going Judge of 
Assize was pelted with stones, or shot at, and in imminent danger 


of his life. Can any instance more strongly illustrate the propriety, 
nay, even the necessity, of a full and unreserved statement of the 
true and actual condition of Ireland, than the extraordinary curren¢y 
which this paltry fabrication has received, and the avidity with which 
it has been magnified into a momentous and alarming event ? 
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Gentlemen—TI may, perhaps, be warranted in feeling a personal 
indignation at the mischievous abuse of my name, thus attempted, 
for the purpose of vilifying the country: and, possibly, this impo- 
sition may have partly led me to enter into the copious detai?s and 
observations, with which I have this day troubled you. 

Gentlemen—If you should feel that any of these observations 
are founded in truth and reason, you will give me, at least, the 
credit of upright motives for those, from which you may differ. I 
can have no other motive, indeed, than a hope of doing some pub- 
lic good, by inciting other persons to useful and meritorious ac- 
tions. Other Judges have very frequently, and with preat pro- 
priety, charged various Grand Juries upon the general state of the 
country, its disturbances, and the causes of its commotion— and 
some of them have ascribed these disturbances and commotions to 
a general spirit of dissatisfaction and seditions. If I have a very 
different and far more consolatory view of the same subject, it can- 
not be improper or unbecoming my functions, to take the like op- 
portunity of stating my judicial opinions, of enumerating the seve- 
ral causes, which, in my fixed judgment, have generated those dis- 
turbances, and have retarded peace and prosperity in this country 
—and distinctly pointing out the redemies and correctives, proper 
for terminating all those mischiefs, and allaying all discontents.— 
‘These considerations will, I trust, vindicate, as well the motives, 
as the propriety of my conduct in this respect, through every scru- 
tiny, and against every cavil. 

Gentlemen—You will retire to your Jury-room— and there dis- 
pose of such Bills, and other oflicial business, as shall come before 
you. Let all your private affairs, your settlements with tenants, 
your canvassing of freeholders and such occupations, be postponed 
to another opportunity. Be punctual and diligent—-rather, indeed, 
for your own sakes than mine. You will be the sooner released 
from duty—but, as for me, I must, at all events, remain here 
during the allotted period of time. 

I have addressed you very much at large, with great sincerity of 
heart—with an earnest desire for your interests and those of the 
public—and (may I hope) not wholly without effect.” 
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A SPEECH, &c. 


To those Members who were present when it was arranged 
in what order the business respecting the T reaty should be 
brought before the House, it cannot be necessary to point 
out the injustice of the noble Lord’s' charge against my 


honorable and learned Friend,* of having brought forward 
his motion® at an improper time. If he has moved for 
these papers only twenty-four hours before the Treaty is to 
be taken into consideration, it is because he has yielded to 
the wishes of others; and has, for their convenience, and 
most especially for the convenience of the noble Lord him. 
self, postponed his motion. It was desired by my honor- 
able Friend, who sits behind me,* that his intended 


* Lord Castlereagh. - * Mr. Horner. 


% The motion was for an Address to the Prince Regent, that His 
Royal Highness would be pleased to give directions that there be laid 
before the House, Copies of all Representations made on the part of 
His Majesty’s Government during the late Negociation for Peace, and 
of all Communications which passed between His Majesty’s Minister 
and the Allied Powers relative to the Abolitien of the African Slate 
Trade. 


* Mr. Wilberforce. 
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Address, which was yesterday unanimously voted by the 
House, should precede my learned Friend’s motion for 
papers : this was the wish, too, of the noble Lord, ex- 
pressed by him in his place ; and he cannot have forgotten 
the reason he assigned for it, namely, that he doubted not, 
that, in the debate upon the Address, he should convince 
my learned Friend, that his motion was unnecessary. The 
Address would have been moved for, a week ago, but for 
the noble Lord’s indisposition. It was on his account alone 
that it was postponed to yesterday. The noble Lord was re- 
quested to defer the discussion of the Treaty for a few days ; 
but upon this he was inexorable. ‘Though no possible in- 
convenience could attend the delay, he insisted that the 
Treaty should be taken into consideration to-morrow. And 
after all this, and when it has been at his request, and for 
his personal convenience, and because he will not put off 
his own motion, even for four-and-twenty hours, that this 
debate comes so close upon the consideration of the Treaty, 
the noble Lord is unjust enough to impute blame to my 
learned Friend, for not bringing on his motion sooner. In 
the same spirit, and in a style of great exaggeration, he 
says, that the Treaty has been lying a whole month upon 
the table before these papers are called for, although at the 
moment when I am speaking, a month has not elapsed 
since the Treaty, which bears date only the 30th of May, 
was signed, and although it was not till the 3d of the pre- 
sent month that this House was informed from the Throne, 


that it would attend to our wishes on this important part 
of the negociation. 

I certainly shall not, Sir, by complimenting the noble 
Lord and his colleagues for their sincerity, and their ser- 
vices in the cause of the Abolition of the Slave Trade, 
provoke the same extraordinary return as my learned 
Friend has experienced, and as little shall 1 be deterred by 
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the high and presumptuous tone which the fioble Lord has 
this day assumed, from expressing my strong disapproba. 
tion of that article in the Treaty he has concluded, which 
relates to that odious trade. If I knew, indeed, ‘what 
claims the Ministers had to praise upon this subject, | 
would not refuse to do them justice, even though my com. 
mendations were to be met with the same disdain as my 
fearned Friend’s ; but I am really at a loss to conjecture on 
what those claims can be founded ; and recollecting, as | 
do, in what manner, and to what an extent the Slave Trade 
has of late years been carried on by Portugal, while the 
eminent services we had rendered that State gave us so 
good a right to require the total sacrifice of it on her part, 
I can see no reason to applaud His Royal Highness’s 
Ministers, either for the zeal or the success of their 
exertions. 

It is impossible, I know, to speak of this article of the 
Treaty in the severe, but just terms, which in my opinion 
it deserves, without incurring the imputation of acting with 
party views. Conscious that I am not in the smallest de- 
gree influenced upon this occasion by such motives, I re- 
gard all such imputations with contempt; but it may be 
well for those who are forward to cast them, to recollect 
that party is not the exclusive reproach of opposition, and 
to consider, whether they, who defend and applaud in 
public what, in the secret of their own bosoms, they ut- 
terly reprobate and condemn, are themselves exempt from 
that party-spirit with which. they suppose others to be 
infected. 

The noble Lord objects to the production of the papers 
moved for, because this article cannot, he says, be properly 
estimated, when taken disconnected from the rest of the 
Treaty and from the whole negociation ; and yet the noble 
Lord was content last night to enter into his justification 
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upon this single article, and to postpone the rest of the 
Treaty to a future discussion ; and well, indeed, may this 
part of the Treaty, from its higher importance, and as 
being the only subject of negociation upon which this and 
the other House of Parliament thought it right to interfere 
with the executive Power before the measure was concluded, 
challenge a distinct and independent examination. 

We are not, the noble Lord tells us, aware of all the 
difficulties which, upon this article, he had to contend 
with.‘ We must not imagine, he says, that the French 
ascribe to us all the merit which we claim for our Aboli- 
tion of the Slave Trade. They do not give us credit for all 
that humanity and that love of justice which we pretend 
to. They doubt our sincerity, and, not the common peo- 
ple only, but persons of a higher order; and even 
those, as he plainly gives us to understand, with whom he 
had to negociate, entertain that doubt. It would be highly 
interesting to gain a sight of the papers, if it were only to 
observe how the noble Lord repelled that foul and unjust 
suspicion. No person better than himself, who had, to the 
very last, in this House, resisted the Abolition, could have 
assured them of the perfect sincerity of those who had so 
long persevered in that just and righteous cause, and who, 
at the last, owed their glorious triumph to the strong sense 
and feelings of the nation loudly and repeatedly declared. 

The proofs of our sincerity are so many and so powerful, 
that the noble Lord cannot fail to have pressed them irre- 
sistibly upon his opponents. If to have relinquished this 
trade, when we almost singly, of all the nations of the 
earth, might have carried it gn ;.and when we might have 


* Many of the arguments noticed in this Speech, were used by 
Lord Castlereagh onthe preceding night, in the debate on Mr. Wil- 
berforce’s motion for an Address. 





prosecuted it to a greater extent, and with a much greater 
profit, than we or any other country had ever before de- 
rived from it. If to have persevered steadily for seven 
years in this self-denial, and never to have shown the least 
symptom of an inclination to yield to the strong temptation, 
which this lucrative monopoly was holding out,—if facts 
like these left France unconvinced, then, indeed, is she not 
open to conviction. 

But what is the course which the noble Lord has pur- 
sued ?—To prove how much we are in earnest on this im- 
portant point, he has, on behalf of the British nation, affixed 
his signature to a treaty, which, after recognizing the in- 
justice and barbarity of the trade, contains a stipulation, 
that, for five years, it shall be carried on. To remove all 
doubt of our perfect sincerity, he makes us parties to a 
convention, by which, with fine professions of a holy re- 
gard for justice and humanity, we sanction, for a certain 
definite period, the practice of every species of oppression, 
robbery, and murder. What better plan could he have 
adopted, if his object had been to convert suspicion into 
proof, and to put into the hands of our detractors the 
formal and sealed evidence of our baseness and hypocrisy? 

What a melancholy prospect too does this French notion 
of our insincerity, thus confirmed by the noble Lord, 
afford, with respect to the stipulation, that at the end of 
five years, the trade by France shall altogether cease ! Our 
only object being to gain some credit to ourselves, and to 
appear to all Europe the seeming champions of justice and 
humanity, the French are not unwilling to gratify our cri- 
minal vanity, and have, therefore, amused us with a de- 
claration, that, after five years, they will cease to be traders 
in men --a declaration in which they have just as much sin- 
cerity as they impute to us; and having secured to them- 
selves a trade, which they know will continue after the 
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stipulated period shall have elapsed, they pride themselves, 
no doubt, upon having met this nation of dissemblers with 
their own arts of dissimulation. 

Amongst other difficulties in the negociation, France, we 
are told, would not submit to the humiliation of having 
the performance of a moral duty imposed on her. The 
cession, or the* retention of conquered provinces, might 
well be subjects of negociation, without imputation upon a 
nation’s honor, but to exact that the rules of natural jus- 
tice should be observed; and to enforce.a moral principle 
at the point of the bayonet, implies a species of degrada- 
tion. Iam unable (I confess it) to enter into these diplo- 
matic refinements, but, if there be humiliation in stipulat- 
ing not to carry on a trade repugnant to humanity and 
justice, that humiliation France has submitted to, since she 
has engaged, after five years, to renounce the trade for 
ever; and how the honor of that nation would have been 
more deeply affected by an immediate renunciation than by 
one, which is to be preceded by five years of licensed de- 
vastation, piracy, and murder, the noble Lord has left 
wholly unexplained. ‘To me, indeed, it appears that the 
negociation might have been conducted on this point in a 
manner the most honorable to both nations. The trade 
does not, at present, exist for either. With England it has 
ceased for the last seven years, by our own voluntary re- 
nunciation of it. With France it has ceased for upwards 
of twenty years, by the peculiar circumstances in which 
the war had placed her. France and England might have 
treated upon this subject on equal terms. Each might have 
contracted with the other, that this odious traffic should 
be revived by neither, and a treaty might have been con- 
cluded more glorious for both, than any that has been re- 
corded in the annals of mankind. 

The prejudices of the French, the noble Lord says, 
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were to be attended to. ‘That they have not at once adopt- 
ed our opinions, cannot surprise us. We were long be- 
fore we acted on them ourselves. Having been nearly 
twenty years abolishing this trade, can we complain that 
France requires an interval of only five to prepare for its 
abolition ? But when this question is asked, it should be 
recollected what the obstacles were which, in this country, 
so long retarded the accomplishing that great act of justice. 
They were obstacles which have no present existence in 
France, but which are preposterously under the operation 
of this treaty to be created, in order, as we learn from 
the noble Lord, that by the slow progress of reason they 
may be in time overcome. The extensive influence of 
Liverpool, and Bristol, and other great trading towns, op- 
posed difficulties with us which it required much time and 
patience to remove. Happily no such influence now exists 
in France, but it seems that, by the revival of the trade, 
such an influence is to be generated, and to be fostered. 
Let the cause of humanity, the noble Lord says, be pro- 
motedin France by exactly the same means as it was in 
England. In other words, let Nantes and Bourdeaux, 
and other maritime towns, become the Bristols and Liver- 
pools of France; let large capitals be embarked in the 
trade; let the support of many thousands of individuals be 
made to depend on its continuance; enlist the activity and 
zeal of commercial enterprize and adventure against you; 
multiply without number the enemies to the abolition, and 
then wisely trust to reason to refute their arguments and 
silence their clamors. Embody against you the most un- 
controllable passions and strongest interests, and most for- 
midable combinations of men, and then calmly appeal to 
argument, to philosophy and to religion, to disperse and to 
disarm them. Expect that some Clarkson will appear in 
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France, who will consume his valuable life in the service of 
the most oppressed and despised of his fellow creatures. 
Wait till some Wilberforce shall arise, who, with unex- 
ampled perseverance in spite of clamor, and obloquy, and 
ridicule, will maintain his steady course, till he sees the great 
object of his life accomplished. Rely upon the slow but 
certain effects of free discussion in popular assemblies, and 
by an unrestrained press; and till all these causes shall have 
fully operated, be content that the work of death and de- 
vastation shall go freely on upon the shores of Africa. 

With us a most formidable obstacle to the speedy Aboli- 
tion of the Slave Trade existed in the strong and inveterate 
prejudice entertained by the proprietors of West Indian 
estates, that its sudden Abolition must be soon followed by 
the destruction of their property. Their terrified imagi- 
nations painted to them insurrections breaking out in all the 
islands, and involving their plantations in one common ruin; 
or if, contrary to all expectation, they should escape this 
sudden destruction, yet they foretold the gradual but certain 
waste of their slaves, the inevitable and rapidly increasing de- 
population of the colonies by disease and death, without the 
possibility, when all supply of fresh negroes was denied, of 
ever repairing the growing evil. ‘This obstacle, once so gi- 
gantic, the noble Lord had it in his power in an instant to 
dispel. He had only to direct the view of the French ne- 
gociators to the large and valuable colonies which he was 
restoring tothem by the Treaty, and which, under the Abo- 
lition, had been for years in the enjoyment of perfect inter- 
nal tranquillity, improved cultivation, and increasing popula- 
tion and prosperity. 

An argument which in this country we heard often and 
toosuccessfully used against the Abolition, is, that the trades 
though renounced by us, would still be carried on by other 
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and rival states; and that we should see them extending 
their commerce, increasing their wealth, and improving 
their maritime resources at our expense, while the cause of 
humanity was in no degree promoted, and not one African 
the less would be torn from his native land, Many thou. 
sands have been the lives which have fallen a sacrifice to 
this pernicious argument. Against the noble Lord, however, 
it was an argument which cannot have been urged with suc- 
cess; for it could not be doubted, that the powerful voice, 
and more powerful example of France, added to those of 
Great Britain, must have commanded the total Abolition 
of this nefarious Trade, by the general consent of all the 
Powers of Europe. 

Let us not, then, be told, that in desiring time to prepare 
for the abolition, France is only following the example we 
have set her. France, it must be again observed, is not re- 
quired to abolish the trade, but not to embark in it anew ; 
and, with all the difficulties which the Abolitionists had to 
encounter here ; with all the cause of just reproach, which 
certainly belongs to us, for having been so tardy in effecting 
what justice and religion, and our national honor, so long, 
so loudly, and so imperatively called for; yet it cannot be 
denied, that from the first moment when the attention of the 
public was awakened to the subject, there never was a time 
when this nation would have consented to incur the enor- 
mous guilt of creating such a traffic. 

But although France is to revive the trade, it is only for 
five years that it is toberevived. Not, indeed, that there is any 
positive stipulation that at the end of that period it shall ab- 
solutely cease ; but, if I have rightly understood the noble 
Lord according to his construction of the Treaty, France 
merely engages, that after the five years, she will, by an act 
of her own, utterly renounce all commerce in Slaves; and, 
upon this assurance the noble Lord relies. He really be- 
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lieves that the French nation, who, now that they are yet 
strangers to the Trade, except as they have heard and read 
of it, and are capable, like impartial and philosophical ob- 
servers, to estimate it justly, are not only not deterred by the 
horrors which it presents from embarking in it, but are even 
eager to plunge into this sea of blood, will, when they are 
once deeply and eagerly engaged in it, and are largely en- 
riching themselves with its guilty profits, have the generosity 
and magnanimity to relinquish it for ever. 

In the mean time, and when the five years shall have ex- 
pired, numerous difficulties, which do not now exist, will have 
arisen to obstruct the performance of their engagement. 
How differently circumstanced will France then be from 
what she is at present! Great capitals will be embarked in 
the trade; numerous vessels will be employed in it; many 
thousands of individuals will have accustomed themselves to 
look to it for subsistence or support. France, too, will 
probably have engaged in, and long prosecuted her schemes 
for the reconquest of St. Domingo ; and projects on this 
head have been talked of, (but which, I trust, are not really 
entertained), the mere mention of which chills the heart 
with horror. When all these changes shall have taken 
place, by what arguments shall we persuade France to be 
faithful to her engagements? It cannot be by insisting on 
the great principles of justice and humanity. You have 
yourselves, she will reply, by the very Treaty which you re- 
quire us to fulfil, admitted that justice and humanity must 
sometimes yield to expediency ; and the present expediency 
is of a far higher nature than that which prevailed, when 
you concluded the treaty with us. We had then few sa- 
crifices to make; we must now ruin the fortunes of 
thousands, who have themselves well-founded claims upon 
our humanity. We have reconqu:red St. Domingo, but it 
has been after a long and arduous struggle, which has cost 
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us innumerable lives. We have expended immense trea- 
sures, and have consumed the flower of our armies; and 
now that at such a price we have recovered, what may be 
to us the most important of our foreign possessions, you 
would fain persuade us to retain it, just as war has left it, 
with its wasted plantations and desolated fields, a barren 
and depopulated island, because your humanity revolts at 
our supplying it with negroes. That humanity would bet- 
ter have proved itself to be sincere, by insisting at first 
upon an immediate and perpetual Abolition, instead of suf- 
fering us to shed so much blood, and to waste such impor- 
tant resources, for the avowed purpose of re-establishing 
our valuable plantations, and then, when the season has at 
last arrived for repairing the mischief which it was well 
known must precede the benefits we had in view, endeavour- 
ing to prevent us from reaping the fruits of our dangers 
and exertions. 

I confess that I deeply lament, that five years has been 
mentioned in the Treaty as the period at which the trade is 
definitively to cease. Being fully convinced, for the reasons 
I have given, that the trade will not end when that period 
arrives, I cannot but think, that the fixing it now as the 
moment of its termination, will only have the effect of 
giving a wider range and additional vigor and spirit to the 
trade at its commencement, and of rendering those, who 
engage in it, more earnest in their pursuits, and less under 
the controul of any moral restraint. The traffic, no doubt, 
will be entered upon with all the eager spirit of adventure 
with which a new trade is always received ; and at the same 
time the adventurers in it, understanding that it is to be but 
of short duration, will be disposed to profit to the utmost 
of the golden opportunity while it lasts. Intent on making 
their fortunes, they will persuade themselves that not a 
moment is to be lost; and the scruples which they might 
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have entertained at the fraud, and rapine, and bloodshed: 
which they will meet with in their way, will be lulled by 
the reflection, that those evils are only transient and tempo- 
rary. 

It was with great surprise that I heard the noble Lord 
declare, that he really believed that the Trade wouldlast 
only for five-years, and that it would be carried on till that 
period with the honest expectation that at its arrival it 
would cease; for in saying this, the noble Lord surely 
could not mean to intimate, that it would be prosecuted on 
a larger scale, and assume a more atrocious character than 
it ever yet had done; and yet I cannot recollect the argu- 
ments used by the noble Lord himself upon former occa- 
sions, and suppose him unconscious that this must be the 
case. In a debate, which I remember took place in the 
year 1806, when this House resolved, that it would, at a 
time to be afterwards fixed, abolish the Trade, the noble 
Lord, as well as the right honorable Gentleman’ who sits 
near him, strenuously opposed that resolution, upon this, 
amongst other grounds, that the fixing a future time for 
the Abolition must always have the effect of giving new life 
and a wider extension to the trade while it lasted ; and ex- 
perience, the noble Lord observed, had shewn, that the 
fixing such periods always afforded a rich harvest to Liver- 
pool. By the noble Lord’s own reasoning, therefore, he 
has consented to a renewal of this detestable traffic, under 
circumstances which must add to its horrors, and extend 
its devastation ; and that very increased activity and exten- 
sion must, when the stated period for its termination ar- 
tives, make its termination impossible. 

That the British nation should be parties to a treaty, by 
which a traffic in human beings is sanctioned, is alone a 
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sufficient cause of reproach, but to feel the whole extent of 
the disgrace which this Treaty brings upon us, it is neces- 
sary to consider what the real nature of this trafficis. The 
Slave Trade is, indeed, no-where mentioned but with some 
epithet which expresses the horror that it inspires. - It is 
described as inhuman, as sanguinary, as detestable, or by 
some other vague and general term of reprobativn ; but 
such terms can convey but a very inadequate notion of the 
real horrors of this Trade, to those nations which are happily 
strangers to it in practice. But, in this country, it is in no 
such imperfect and indefinite mode that this horrible traffic, 
this foul reproach to civilized society is known. What the 
‘Trade really is, we have fully ascertained. We have, as it 
were, reckoned up and taken the exact dimensions _ of all 
the miseries and agonies it inflicts. What might seem to 
others to be the heightenings and amplifications of elo. 
quence, we, alas, know to be plain fact, incontestably proved. 
We have made ourselves acquainted with the Trade in its 
manifold, complicated, and unexaggerated horrors. We 
have dared to scrutinize minutely into every part of it. 
We have, by long and patient examinations of numerous 
witnesses, traced, in the very heart of Africa, the super- 
stitions and barbarism, in the darkness of which its nations 
are still enveloped, to this powerful cause. On those 
shores which have intercourse with Europeans, we have 
almost with our own eyes beheld the wasted fields, and 
ruined villages, and flying inhabitants, which with certainty 
denote that slave-ships are hovering on the coast. We 
have even descended into the holds of the ships, and have 
had the courage to survey, and to expose to open day, the 
chained and crowded victims, writhing with agony, or 
wasting with disease, during the protracted sufferings of 
the middle passage. We have traced up to this, as their 
source, all those habitual severities and cruelties, and that 





constant contempt of human life and human misery, which 
distinguish West Indian from every other species of slavery : 
and it is this trade, thus known to us in the full extent of 
all its abominations ; this system of fraud and oppression, 
and rapine, and cruelty, and murder, examined into, un- 
derstood, scrutinized, exposed, and execrated, to which 
the noble Lord has, by the Treaty, given the sanction of 
the British name! 

If the Treaty had been in other respects less favorable 
to us, we should at least have had the consolation of re- 
flecting, that we had not profited by this dereliction of all 
honorable principle, and that we had not sold our con- 
sent to such enormous injustice; but with the stipulations 
in our favor which we know that it contains; with St. 
Lucie and ‘Tobago, and the Isle of France retained by us; 
with the engagement, that no fortifications shall be erected 
in the French settlements in India, and with the other be- 
nefits which we have bargained for, how can we defend 
ourselves from self-reproach, or silence our consciences, 
which tell us that these concessions have been purchased for 
us with the blood of Africa. 

In consideration cf our receiving these benefits, we con- 
sent that France shall carry on the Slave Trade; and to 
enable her the more successfully to carry it on, we restore 
to her her ancient factories on the coast of Africa. She 
is to be reinstated in Goree and Senegal, almost in the cen- 
tre of that large district from which this fatal trade had 
been wholly extirpated, and where we saw the dawn break- 
ing of that happier condition which the natives were begin- 
ning to enjoy. This is the prosperous region which we 
consent to abandon to the ravages of the slave-merchants 
of France. Like faithful stewards, we have improved the 
country for them while it has been in our hands; we have 
increased its population; we have encouraged its inhabitants 
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to settle in its peaceful villages; we have, by the instruc. 
tion we have given them, and the confidence we have 
taught them to place in Christians, soothed them into a fatal 
security ; and we deliver up to its bitterest enemies this 
improving territory, well stocked with plentiful crops of 
negroes, and supplied for its savage hunters with abundance 
of human game. The very benefits we have conferred on 
these unhappy beings, the comforts to which we have ac- 
customed them, and the knowledge we have imparted to 
them, will only embitter their misfortunes, and make them 
feel more acutely the full extent of the misery and degra- 
dation which now awaits them. 

But turning our view from Africa, to consider how the 
West Indian islands we have ceded will be affected by this 
article of the Treaty, I cannot, I confess, but entertain 
great doubt whether we had any right to make such an al- 
teration in the condition of its inhabitants as this stipulation 
must necessarily effect. The great population of all the 
islands consists, we must recollect, of negroes and of 
slaves. ‘This population, notwithstanding their degraded 
and unhappy state, have claims upon us to protect them, 
and have rights which we are bound to maintain. ‘Though 
the slaves of their masters, they are the subjects of the 
Crown, and are entitled to the protection of the law. 
The Abolition of the Slave Trade has done much to meli- 
orate the condition of these unlrappy men, and has mitigated 
the character of their slavery. To accomplish this, indeed, 
was, I think I have heard my honorable Friend say, the 
principal object which he had in view when he first enter- 
tained the design of putting an end to this detestable trade. 
The calamities of Africa and the horrors of the middle 
passage had not at first presented themselves to his view. 
He foresaw that West Indian slaves would be less likely to 
be worn down by continual and exhausting labors, or to 





be sacrificed by sudden gusts of passion, or deliberate re- 
sentment in those on whom they were entirely dependent, 
when their loss could not be replaced by the never-failing 
supply which the Slave Trade afforded.. To some degree 
what he foresaw has come to pass. Wretched, indeed, is 
their condition still; but it is less wretched than it was, 
when fresh cargoes of slaves were every year exposed to 
sale in the markets. We have had, indeed, some remark. 
able proofs of the improvement of their condition. Not 
the least of them is, that since the Abolition, we have seen 
what no eye before had ever beheld, and no ear had ever 
heard, a white proprietor brought to trial for the murder 
of his slave, convicted, and publicly executed. All ims 
provement, however, with them, is now at an end. By 
the terms of the Treaty, we have not merely transferred 
the dominion over these colonies to a foreign state, but we 
have in effect agreed that their inhabitants shall pass under 
a more cruel bondage than that which they groan under at 
present, since we have consented that there shall be with- 
drawn from them the most effectual of all restraints upon 
those wanton abuses of power, to which men in a state of 
domestic slavery must be constantly exposed. 

When applied to the island of Guadaloupe, these consi- 
derations acquire ten-fold force, and place the conduct of 
Ministers in a most extraordinary point of view. In the 
last year we ceded that island to Sweden, but under an 
express stipulation that the Slave Trade should never be 
carried on there. Sweden could not, without a breach of 
national faith, either by herself, or by any other power to 
whom she might have transferred the colony, have polluted 
its shores with this inhuman traffic. But whgt we would 
not allow Sweden to do, we do ourselves: we consent 
that the island shall be given up to France, without afford. 
ing it any protection against the Slave Trade. We make 
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ourselves parties to a violation of our own treaty; and, 
without compunction, sanction a breach of those condi- 
tions, which, with such seeming anxiety, we had provided 
for the happiness of the colony. 

But after all, we are told, that to submit to all this was 
matter of necessity ; for on this point France was determin- 
ed not to yield. We had only to choose, it seems, between 
permitting her to carry on the Slave Trade or still prose- 
cuting the war; and the noble Lord asks whether, for 
such an object as that of putting an end to the Trade five 
years sooner or later, we should have been justified in pro- 
longing such a contest, without the assistance, too, of our 
allies; and, he adds, with Lord Wellington’s army far 
advanced into France, and wholly unsupported. But 
really, Sir, I cannot think that these difficulties present- 
ed themselves with quite so formidable an aspect as the no- 
ble Lord would represent. I cannot forget that he has 
himself assured us, that the Sovereigns, our allies, were 
sincerely and zealously desirous to abolish the Slave Trade ; 
and when I recollect the circumstances in which France 
stood, and the extraordinary events which had preceded the 
negociation, I cannot persuade myself that England was 
obliged to treat so much in the spirit of a conquered 
country, that merely because France was pleased to threat- 
en a continuance of the war, we were necessarily to relin- 
quish the just demands that we had made. The noble 
Lord must himself admit, that so high a tone, so unreason- 
ably assumed by France, could have afforded no justifica- 
tion for his yielding every thing, no matter how unjust, 
which it might have been her pleasure to exact. If she 
had presumed to dictate to us, as the indispensable price of 
peace, that Gibraltar should be ceded to her, the noble 
Lord assuredly would not have thought a prospect of the 
continuance of war a sufficient reason for making a sacri- 
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fice to France‘of that proud monument of our glory ; and 
yet, for no better reason, he has sacrificed to her what, in 
my judgment, was a monument of much greater glory to 
the British name. 

But who, indeed, can be credulous enough to believe, 
that we ever were reduced to the necessity of relinquishing 
either peace or-the Abolition of this trafic? If we were 
to admit that France, in the situation in which she stood, 
could with any appearance of reason have peremptorily in- 
sisted on carrying on the Trade, yet was it not most obvi- 
ous, that we had a right to retain the colonies which con- 
quest had made our own, unless France would consent, 
hat from them at least the Trade should continue, as it 
then was, wholly excluded? Who, indeed, can look at 
the Treaty, and observe what we have retained, and what 
we have stipulated for, without being convinced that we 
never were reduced to this pretended necessity? but we 
preferred, it seems, Tobago and St. Lucie, and the other 
comparatively light advantages which we have secured for 
ourselves, to the honorable duty which was imposed upon 
us, of effacing for ever the foulest stain that had ever blot- 
ted the character of Europeans and of Christians. 

Long and lasting must be the reproach which this has 
drawn upon us. The noble Lord has complained, indeed, 
of the melancholy suggestions of my honorable Friend, 
with which, he says, he has endeavoured at this hour of 
congratulation, to dash the cup of enjoyment from the lips 
of the nation. I confess it appears to me, that this is 
the moment, of all others, when it most becomes us to ap- 
preciate the real nature of this article of the Treaty, and to 
eonsider in what light it places us as a nation. It is now, 
while our ears are vibrating with shouts of triumph, and 
while our imaginations are still dazzled with the splendor 
of our late rejoicings, that it behoves us to examine the 
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part that we have acted in the great events which have 
taken place, and to consider whether we have fulfilled the 
high destiny to which God seemed to have call-d us; 
whether, on the contrary, we have not basely deserted the 
cause of our fellow-creatures which was committed to our 
hands; and whether, while we are drinking of this 
intoxicating cup, and feasting at the banquet which is set 
before us, some unperceived hand is not inscribing on the 
wall, the sentence of our condemnation. 

To obtain the concurrence of other States, in the Aboli- 
tion of the Slave Trade, has long been an object of earnest 
solicitude to this House; even before we had passed an act 
to abolish it for ourselves ; but when, under the administra- 
tion of 1806, no doubt was entertained that such a law 
would speedily be enacted, this House presented an address 
to the Crown, entreating his Majesty to take measures for 
establishing, by negociation with foreign powers, a consent 
and agreement for abolishing the African Slave Trade ; and 
representing to his Majesty, that this House felt the justice 
and honor of the nation to be deeply and peculiarly involv- 
ed in that great object ; and we were assured, by his Majes- 
ty, that these our wishes should be attended to. 

In 1810, this House again approached the throne, and, 
after expressing its deep regret that the efforts which the 
King had made to induce foreign powers to concur in re- 
linquishing this disgraceful commerce, had been attended 
with so little success, earnestly besought his Majesty to 
persevere in those measures which might tend to bring 
about so desirable an end. ‘The same.gracious answer was 
returned to these renewed entreaties, the same royal pledge 
was again given, that it should not be through any omis- 
sion on the part of the crown, that our hopes and wishes 
should be disappointed. 

At last an opportunity presented itself for realizing those 
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hopes, and gratifying those wishes, such as the moést ‘sari- 
guine could hardly have pictured to themselves in their 
fondest dreams of prosperity ;—a concurrence of circum- 
stances the most fortunate, I should rather say, the most 
providential, for rendering the great benefit to our fellow- 
creatures and to posterity; such an opportunity for con- 
cluding the most glorious.treaty that ever was entered into 
between rival and contending nations, as might have warm- 
ed the coldest heart, and have inspired the most vulgar 
mind with a noble and virtuous ambition. 

That such a crisis had arrived, we knew could not 
escape the observation of any man, that it would pass’away 
unimproved we did not suppose possible, and yet, that 
there might be no omission on our part, that we might, as 
it were, make assurance doubly sure, that where such ims 
portant interests were at stake, there might not be even the 
appearance of our being, in the smallest degree, wanting to 
ourselves and to mankind, this House unanimously resolved 
igain to address the throne, and to represent to it all that 
the occasion demanded of us, the right which our situation 
gave us to insist upon this point with the enemy, the evils 
that would result, and the dreadful responsibility we should 
incur, if it were given up, and the solemn assurances and 
pledges which the Crown had repeated’y given us, and up- 
on which we had firmly relied. And after all this, pos- 
sessed of such advantages, strengthened by such an address, 
and stimulated by such considerations, what is the treaty 
which the Ministers have concluded? One that disap- 
points all our hopes, blasts all our prospects, seals our 
perpetual disgrace, and leaves us to deplore, that we have 
lost an opportunity of benefiting mankind, and ennobling 
eurselves, such as the world will, probably, never again 
afford ! 


That I take this view of the subject will, I know, by 
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some persons, be ascribed to the spirit of party; but 
thinking, as in my conscience I do, that in concluding this 
Treaty, every moral and religious duty has been disregard- 
ed, ought I, from any such trivial consideration, and, be- 
cause I cannot blame the measure without censuring the 
men who are the authors of it, to refrain from expressing 
my real opinion? Let me rather again remind those who, 
thinking as ill‘of the Treaty asI do, are yet so far influenced 
by their partiality to Ministers, that they will either observe 
criminal silence, or give their sanction to it by their votes, 
that they are, indeed, acting trom the worst of party mo- 
tives ; and let me caution all such persons how, at any 
future time, they receive favors at the hands of Ministers, 
lest their consciences should tell them that such favors have 
been obtained at the expense of the happiness and blood 
of Africa. 

My honorable Friend" indeed, who practises every 
Christian virtue, has expressed, in strong terms, his disap- 
pointment and regret at this Treaty; but yet he has 
the exemplary forbearance, while he deeply deplores, not 
to censure the conduct of the negociator. A most 
remarkable instance of Christian charity it unquestionably 
is, for there is no individual in his Majesty’s dominions, 
who, if in considerations of such a superior importance, we 
could be allowed to mix any thing which merely affected 
ourselves, has more reason to complain than my honorable 
Friend. There is no man living whom it can have robbed 
of a larger portion of happiness. After devoting the 
best part of his virtuous life to this great object ; when 
by long continued and unwearied exertions, after repeated 
disappointments, and by a perseverance without example, 
he had, at last, ata mature period of his life, accomplished 
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the object to which he had devoted all the faculties of his 
mind ; when he was beginning to reap the full rewards of 
his long labors,—rewards the most congenial to his heart, 
and the best adapted to services such as his, —the satisfac- 
tion of seeing the progress of the good of which he had 
been, in so greata degree, the author; while he was 
every year recejving from Africa and from the West 
Indies, the tidings of the improved condition of his 
fellow-creatures; while he saw in Africa the dawnings of 
civilization, the calm and the tranquillity which reigned in 
their contented villages, the instruction which was afforded 
totheir youths, and the comforts which the light of true 
religion was every day diffusing among the natives ; 
and, on the other hand, in the West Indies, the mitigation 
of the labors and sufferings of the Negroes, and law ex- 
tending its protection to those unhappy outcasts of society ; 
while he was cheering his mind, long depressed by the 
miseries which he had been compelled, fer so many years, 
to dwell upon, with the refreshing sight of this comparative 
happiness, and was eagerly looking forward to the further 
progress of this great good, and was expecting, from still 
greater improvements in the moral existence of those to 
whom he had already been so great a benefactor, the best 
consolations of his declining age ; what a prospect of the 
future has the noble Lord opened to him !—The sudden 
revival of this horrid traffic, upon the largest scale and in 
its most ferocious spirit; all his exertions and his anxieties, 
and his sacrifices of time, and health, and fortune, endured 
in vain ; a renewal of the plunder and carnage, and devas- 
tation, which used to lay waste the shores of Africa; new 
fleets sailing across the Atlantic, freighted with human mi- 
sery in every form and every degree; new markets 
opened, in which rational beings, like beasts of the field, 
are to be again exposed to public sale; the revival of a 
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more severe and a more cruel species of bondage, more 
exhausting toils, a lower species of degradation, augmented 
tortures ; an aggravation of all the anguish of body and 
mind, which wastes and consumes so large a portion of 
our fellow-men ; and the sickening certainty, that all these 
complicated evils tend to confirm and perpetuate and 
aggravate cach other, and that they forebode scenes more 
dreadful even than those which they exhibit! 

Such are the melancholy prospects which this treaty 
affords to those who had been earnest in procuring the 
Abolition, and who were pleasing themselves with the 
reflection of the great benefits which they had obtained 
for mankind, or, in other words, to the great majority of 
the British nation. With these prospects before us, I can- 
not applaud the treaty. I am desirous, with my honorable 
Friend, to have all the information that can throw light 
upon the negociation ; but if that information is withheld, 


and I am compelled to decide with no other lights than I 
at present possess, I must say, that the treaty appears to 
me, as far as it respects the Slave Trade, to be repugnant 
to justice and humanity, disgraceful to the British name, 
and offensive in the sight of God. 
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PREFACE 


TO THE FOURTH EDITION. 


Since the publication of the third edition of this pamphlet, I have 
obtained additional proof of the migratory nature of the Swallow, 
from a new source. 


Finding that the organization of the heads of birds of this genus 
corresponds with the notion of their possessing great power of 
conceiving the local situations of different countries, and finding 
their way about ; it may be important to add this species of evidence 
to the mass of proof drawn from other fountains; as a means of 
washing away the prejudices established on the casual and rare 
occurrences of these birds being found under water. As, however, 
such facts seem to have been well authenticated in a few instances, 
it becomes a worthy subject of future inquiry, what causes impede 
their migration, and whence the birds derive their propensity to take 
such an occasional subterfuge ? 


Having alluded to a peculiarity of organization as giving peculiar 
propensities, it may seem necessary to explain to the reader the theory 
of instincts involved in this mode of accounting for the manners of 
animated beings. But as this would be a tedious and long circumlo- 
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cution, and would require many sheets to adduce the numerous proofs 
necessary to its establishment, I shall content myself with referring 
the physiological reader to the anatomy and physiology of the brain 
of Doctors Gall and Spurzheim, which | have embraced; and which 
will be explained in a work, which is, I understand, about to be 


published. 


This system may perhaps at first appear astonishing to 
people, from the inefficacy of the terms now employed to express 
the different faculties of the mind ; but a patient investigation will, 
I do not doubt, convince scientific and intelligent inquirers of its 
truth. The theory considers the brain and nervous system, not as 
one simple organ of thought and life; but as an assemblage of 
different organs which are the material conditions of different facul- 
ties of the mind. The simple and conjoint action of these different 
organs constitute the sources of the propensities and intellect of 


both men and animals. These suppositions do not involve any 


necessarian doctrines, nor abrogate from the free will or moral liberty 


of the individual ; they cannot therefore be made use of by the advo- 
cates of the doctrine of philosophical necessity to support their 
particular opinions. The reader will, [hope, see this clearly as he 
advances in the subject, and I only wish to excite him to such a 
patient investigation of the anatomy and physiology of the brain, as 
has already convinced me of the truth of the theory. 





PREFACE. 


Natura History and the Sciences were not originally pur. 
sued by Philosophers from a curiosity to acquire, or a desire to 
disseminate, the secret laws of the universe. Man is, nevertheless, 
an inquisitive animal, and seems, by his nature, to possess a restless 
solicitude about the objects with which he is surrounded, and a 
native desire of increasing his knowledge of things. Who can reflect 
on the extent of his memory, and of his imagination, and of his 
power of communicating thought, and not suppose man constructed 
to enhance, by systematic inquiry, that knowledge, which, to a cer- 
tain degree, must be the necessary result of sensation? And who 
can contemplate the variety observable in the intellectual characters 
of individuals, arising from a difference in the relative strength of 
the several organs of the brain, and not suppose that human pursuits 
would be dissimilar, and that original varieties of genius as well as 
accidental circumstances of situation, would direct human efforts to 
the acquisition of various species of knowledge ? But we cannot 
suppose that the different sciences had their beginning when society 
was organized as it is at present ; when from the social division of 
labor, and the state of civilization, there are many to whom the 
conveniences of life are measured without toil, and who can follow 
their inclination in the pursuit of knowledge ; and when it becomes 
the lot of others to exercise their minds only for a means of subsis- 
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tence ; for the arts and sciences seem, in a measure, necessary to 
social improvement, and appear to have arisen, from time to time, 
out of the wants of individuals, and to have kept pace with civiliz:- 
tion. 

In the infancy of society, it is probable that men, then only the 
wild inhabitants of forests and woods, employed their ken to dis- 
cover and procure the various subjects of their immediate wants ; 
and natural history was confined to a knowledge of such animals as 
were fit for food, and to be procured by hunting and fishing ; and 
such as were formidable, and to be known, that they might be 
avoided ; aud to whose superior strength human ingenuity and con- 
trivance were to be opposed. But even in a more cultivated state of 
society, among the eastern nations of shepherds who lived wander- 
ing through verdant pastures with their flocks, to dwell wherever 
fountaius poured out water, or trees afforded shade, science was 
still only subservient to the exigencies of nature, and natural history 
cultivated to discover and commemorate the useful qualities of 
animals. Some were edible, as sheep, goats, and many horned 
cattle. Others useful for guards, as the dog, who protected the 
folds ; or the ichneumon and cat, the destroyers of rats and mice ; 
whose troublesome insults engaged men in the pursuit of a more 
perfect acquaintance with their habits, together with numerous 
other tribes of noisome animals and insects, who invaded the dwel- 
lings of man, and interrupted his enjoyment. Many animals were 
monitors, who, by their appearance, announced the impending 
change of seasons. Thus the unexpected alterations of the weather 
were predicted by many birds and insects: and the garrulity of the 
crow and the thrush; the coming forth of worms upon the ground, 
and of spiders on the walls ; the clamurous squalling of peacocks, 
and the frequent immersions of water fowl; indicated rain, and 
warned the shepherd aud agriculturist to prepare for bad weather. 


Nor were the periodical returns of the seasons less marked by many 


birds. Such was the crane flying the wintry tempests to gain more 
tranquil regions. Such was the turtle and the stork, the cuckoo 
and the nightingale ; and the swallow, who returning was invariably 
found the harbinger of spring; and who, by an association of ideas, 
by which most human affections are regulated, when bestowed on 
trifling objects, was protected from injury, and received a supersti- 


4 
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tious respect, as being the companion of summer, the precursor of 
reviving nature, 

The Botany of the early ages was alike restricted within the 
bounds of convenience, with appetite : officinal herbs were culti- 
vated, and the best fruits selected for repast. No traces are left of 
the cultivation even of beautiful flowers among the ancients, unless 
eatable, or otherwise useful. The fields of the Senex Corycius pro- 
cured him the riches aud home-earned security so praised by the 
Mantuan poet. There is little love ot beauty discoverable in the 
accounts left of the gardens of Alcinoiis: nor is botanical science 
to be found im the knowledge of Solomon, who knew every herb, 
from the cedar of Lebanon to the hyssop which groweth on the 
wall, 

It was probably long afterwards, when society was more advanced 
that many felt that leisure which is caused by the distribution of 
labor, and that the minds of men, ever restless and desirous of 
knowledge, engaged in the pursuit of natural history for its own 
sake. Aristotle, lian, Theophrastus, and Pliny, lived in a com- 
paratively advanced state of civilization. Such men first drew 
forth natural history from the rude bed of rural economy, and 
brought it into the area of dawning science, cultivated only in de- 
tached parts, according as necessity had engaged attention to certain 
animated beings. Just as a curious boy takes out a half-ripe horse 
chesnut from its rough pod, pyeballed and ripened only in particular 
places, to be matured in time into its beautiful uniformity of 
color, by the light atmosphere into which it is brought. 


It is hoped that in time, by the modern arrangements and divi- 
sions of natural history, and the number of co-operators engaged in 
each department, it may ultimately acquire the beauty of a perfect 


sysicm. 


‘The following pages relate to a small branch of the said science, 
and contain some evidence on the question, whether or no the genus 
hirundo is migratory. 

At first sight birds engage our attention. In the beautiful tints 
of their plumage, they exhibit a greater diversity of lively colors 
than most other tribes of animals. We are pleased with the differ- 
ent melodies of their songs. In their manners and habits they show 
a diversity of character correspondent to their numerous dissimilar 
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figures; and they are perpetually before our eyes while in pursuit 
of their food. 

The pleasure arising from the study of natural history has its 
source in the endless variety of forms exhibited by living beings, and 
in the energies of our minds exerted when we are engaged in dis- 
covering the purposes to which each is adapted. Birds are parti- 
cularly calculated to afford this pleasure, from possessing in a great 


degree that variety.. And conformably we find they have most en- 
gaged the attention of mankind in past ages, before subsequent 
researches had developed the great sagacity of insects, and had faci- 
litated the knowledge of them, and rendered them interesting by 
systematic arrangements, and a delineation of their generic and 
specific characters." 

Of the different habits of birds which naturalists have employed 
themselves to investigate, their local habitation or places of resi- 
dence have been always a principal subject of their studies. Some 
remain all the year round in one part of the world, as the sparrow, 
the rook, the magpie, the owl, and most rapacious birds. Others 
change their habitations in the same country, in quest of food, and 
shift their quarters without travelling to any great distance: as the 
wagtail and the redbreast ; and the wild geese and ducks, which 
come to the southward parts of our island at the approach of win- 
ter. Other birds cross the seas, and migrate to far distant coun- 
tries, as the soland goose, the gannet, the blackcap, the cuckoo, 
and various other kinds of land and water fowl. To these latter 
kinds the name of migratory has generally been applied.* 

British migratory birds may be divided into those which inhabit 
our island in the winter time, as fieldfares, woodcocks, and many 
sea birds ; and those which coming in spring spend the summer 
with us, as the cuckoo, the wryneck, and the redstart: whether the 
few species of swallow which visit us in spring, and retire in 
autumn, are of this sort, or whether they are of a nature quite differ- 
ent, and become torpid during winter, is the question discussed in 


* T allude particularly to the interesting accounts of Huber on Bees, and 
on Ants. 


? Some birds which are stationary in one country, as the kite for instance, 
migrate in another, as the same bird in Egypt. 
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these sheets. The suspicion entertained by ornithologists, that 
they constituted an exception to the general mode of accounting 
for the annual disappearance and reappearance of birds, must have 
been founded on the fact of their having been occasionally discovered 
in a state of torpidity : and it is somewhat surprising that thiscurious 
circumstance did not lead to an earlier knowledge of their natural his- 
tory. Themoreancient Greek bards seem tohave considered the swal- 
low as a bird of passage ; while the Roman natural historians regard- 
ed it as lying torpid through the winter. It is more difficult to recon- 
cile their opposite opinions and evidence, by supposition that some 
species migrate, and others lie torpid, than to suppose that acci- 
dental circumstances may sometimes cause the torpidity of indivi- 
duals of all. The Greek word yedAdav, and the Latin word 
hirundo, certainly meant the swallow; but these terms do not 
define the species, and were probably used for swallows, in general, 
though in some instances we may, by the description, discover the 


species which the author happened to have in his head when he 
was writing. ‘There are several specics of swallow known in dis- 
tant parts of the world, which ave unknown in this country ; byt 


the British species are known in almost all countries. 

The present sheets merely exhibit such evidence from ancient 
and modern writers on both sides of the aforementioned question, 
as I have happened to collect, and ‘such arguments as | am enabled 
to bring forward by a hasty examination of this subject. ‘The 
paperwas first printed in the year one thousand eight hundred and 
eight, and has lately got out of print. Since its former publica- 
tion, I have examined several persons who have seen swallows 
many miles out at sea in spring and auiumn, but whose accounts 
have not been accurate enough to render their publication of any 
use in determining this question: the narrators did not notice the 
particular species, and their accounts are only alluded to as afford- 
ing corroboration of the opinion | have always entertzined of the 
migration of these birds. This paper is republished, that it may 
excite attention to the subject, and may thereby induce people to 
bring before the public such accounts, either of the noticed flights 
of swallows at sea, or of their discovery in 2 state of torpidity in 
the land, as may at present be only known to a few individuals. 





OBSERVATIONS, &e. 


Or the various tribes of birds which inhabit Europe, shere is, per- 
haps, no one which has more attracted the attention of naturalists 
than the swallow ; neither is there any one whose natural history is 
less understood. These birds make their first appearance, in Great 
Britain, early in spring; remain with us during summer, and disap- 
pear in autumn. The four species which inhabit this island, are 
also found, during summer, in almost every other region in Europe 
and Asia, where their manners and habits are pretty much the 
same as in this country, with this exception only, that they make 
their first appearance in spring somewhat earlier in the more south- 
ern parts of the Continent than in England. 

The distinguishing marks of this genus are :—bill small ; mouth 
wide ; head rather large in proportion to the bulk of the body, and 
somewhat flattish ; neck scarcely visible ; tongue short, broad, and 
cloven; tail mostly forked; legs short; wings very long; flight 
rapid and continued. All birds of this genus feed upon insects 
which they catch in flying.’ 

The chimney swallow, hirundo rustica,’ is the most common, as 


* Ore malo volitans muscas deprendit hirundo, 
Atque ita viventi pascitur illa cibo—Epig. Incert. de Anim. 


2 In ventriculo dissecto Scarabaeosinuenimus. In caminis nidificat— 
Rait Synop. p. 71. 
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wellas the best known of them all; and for this reason is probably 
classed first by Linneus. Its length is about six inches, breadth 
from tip to tip of the wings, when extended, about twelve. The 
upper parts of its body and wings black ; under parts whitish ash- 
color ; head black ; forehead and chin marked with a red spot ; tail 
very much forked. ‘Lhis bird generally arrives in this country 
Somewhat sooner than the rest of this genus, usually making its first 
appearance before the middle of April." It builds its nest in chim- 
nies, at the distance of about a foot from the top, or under the 
roofs of barns and outhouses, has commonly two broods in the 
year, and generally disappears in the latter end of September, or 
beginning of October. Like the rest of this tribe, it is perpetually 
on the wing, and lives upon insects, which it catches flying. Before 
rain, it may often be seen skimming round the edge of a lake or 
river, and not unfrequently dipping the tips of its wings or under 
part of its body into the water, as it passes over its surface.” 

The martin, or martlett, Airundo vrbica, is rather less than the 
swallow, and is distinguishable at first sight from it, by the bright 
white color of all the under parts of the body. This bird usually 
makes its first appearance early in May, though sometimes sooner, 


1 The swallows of every species are few on their first appearance ; after- 
wards increase in numbers; are further multiplied by the accession of the 
young broods; and are diminished again before they wholly disappear. 

2 This was observed by many of the ancient writers of natural history and 
philosophy. So Virgil. 

Numquam inprudentibus imber 
Obfuit. Aut illum surgentem vallibus imis 
Aeriae fugére grues ; aut bucula, coelum 
Suspiciens, patulis captauit naribus auras ; 
Aut arguta lacus circumuolitauit hirundo, 
Et veterem in limo, ranae cecinére querelam. 
Virg. Geor. lib. i. 377. 
Which is imitated from Aratus: , 


TlorAcins Aspevecions ® sivetAsces oevebss 
“Ardnoroey xavCovrecs tritpetves Ddererci® 
*H Aipevmy mee) nbd ysridorss alocovras 
Tacrigs tuxtevems avtas sihupivey voug. 
Arat. Dios. 219. 
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and leaves us towards the latter end of October. It builds under 
the eaves of houses, and in crags of rocks and precipices near the 
sea, and has oftentimes three broods in the year; its nest is 
curiously constructed, like that of the swallow, with mud and straw, 
and lined with feathers on the inside.* 

The swift, hirundo apus, is the largest of the genus, being seven 
inches in length, and nearly eighteen in breadth, when its wings 
are extended.* It is of a sooty black color, with a whitish spot on 
its breast. It arrives in this country towards the middle of May, 
and departs about the middle of August.’ It builds in holes of 
rocks; in ruined towers, and under the tiling of houses. It has 
only one brood in the year. 

The bank or sand martin, hirundo riparia,* is the smallest of 
the genus, and is of a dusky brown color above, and whitish beneath. 


1 Hirundines luto (nidum) construunt; stramento roborant. Si quando 
inopia est luti, madefacte multa aqua, pennis puluerem spargunt. Ipsum 
vero nidum mollibus plumis floccisque consternunt tepefaciendis ouis, simul 
ne durus sit infantibus pullis. In fotu summ4 equitate alternant cibum, 
Notabili munditia egerunt excrementa pullorum, adultioresque circumagi 
docent, et foris. saturitatem emittere. Alterum genus hirundinum est 
rusticarum et agrestium, quae raro in domibus, diuersos figura, sed eadem 
materia, confingunt nidos, totos supinos, faucibus porrectis in angustum, 
vtero capaci, mirum qua peritia et occultandis habiles, et substernendis 
molles.—Plin. Hist. Nat. lib. x. cap. $3. 

Sub tectorum suggrundiis inque fenestris nidificat, non in caminis, nec 
nidum construit hemisphzricum, et superiore parte totum apertum vt fir. 
domestica, sed ouatum, superne tectum, rotundo tantum foramine ad latus 
relicto, per quod ipsa iutrat et exit.-—Raii Synop. p. 71. 

* Ob alarum longitudinem et breuitatem pedum humo aegré se tollere 
potest.— Raii Synop. p. 72. 

3 It is remarkable, that most countries have a similar proverb relating to 
the swallow's accidental appearance before its usual time. The Greeks have 
Mia ytrdmv Zap od wor; the Latins, Vna hirundo non facit ver; the French, 
Une hirondelle ne fait pas le printems; the Germans, Eine schwalbe 
macht keinen fruling; the Dutch, Een swaluw maakt geen zomer; the 
Swedes, En svala gor ingen sommar; the Spanish, Una golondrina no hace 
verano ; the Italians, Una rondine non fa primavera; and the English, 
One swallow doth not make a summer. 

* Ita vocant in riparum cauis nidificantes.—Plin. Hist. Nat. lib. xxx. 
cap. 4. | 


{n riparum foraminibus nidificat—Raii Synop. p. 72. 
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It builds its nest in holes, which it bores in banks of sand, and is 
said to have only one brood in the year. 

There is, perhaps, no subject in natural history which has more 
engaged the attention of naturalists, in all ages, than the brumal 
retreat of the swallow ; neither is there any subject on which more 
various and contrary opinions have been entertained. Some have 
supposed that they retire at the approach of winter to the inmost 
recesses of rocks and mountains, and that they there remain in a 
torpid state until spring. This was certainly the opinion of Pliny, 
who says, Abeunt et hirundines hybernis mensibus: sola carne 
vescens auis ex iis quae aduncos ongues non habent ; sed in vicina 
abeunt, apricos* secutae montium recessus, inuentaeque iam sunt 
bi nudae atque deplumes. Lib. x. cap. 24. 

But notwithstanding that we have the authority of so learned, 
though at the same time so credulous, a naturalist as Pliny, it 
seems almost absurd to suppose that the swallow differs so much 
in its nature from other birds, as we do not find any material dif- 
ference either in its external or internal formation. Others have 
conjectured that these birds immerse themselves in the water at 
the approach of winter, and that they remain at the bottom ina 
state of torpidity, until they are again called forth by the influence 
of the vernal sun. Linneus was probably of this opinion, when 
he said, hirundo rustica habitat in Europae domibus tntra tectum, 
vnagque cum orbica autumno demergitur, vereque emergit. But 
most likely in this, as in some few other cases, he gave credit to 
the fabulous assertions of others, without examining into the truth 
of them himself.* There are several instances on record of their 
having been found in such situations, clustered together in great 
numbers, and that, on being brought before the fire, they have re- 
vived and flown away. But, unfortunately, few of these accounts 
have been well authenticated; and the celebrated John Hunter 


* Some editions have Africos, instead of apricos: The latter however is 
certainly the best, for Pliny would surely have applied the adjective to 
montium, and not to recessus. Thus he would have said, Africorum secutae 
montium recessus ; or else, Africae montium secutae recessus, 

2 It has been doubted by some, whether Linnzus meant any more, by 
demergitur and emergit, than that the swallow was hid, and came forth 
again. 
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has clearly proved, from various experiments which he himself 
made, that these birds cannot continue long under water without 
being drowned." [do not mean to deny that swallows may have 
occasionally been found under water ; for it is well known that they 
have: and this probably has given rise to the absurd notion enter- 
tained by some, that the whole of the species winter in that ele- 
ment. But I should certainly attribute their being found in such 
situations to mere accident; and I think it might have been oc- 
casioned by some such circumstance as the following : 

Jt is well known that, towards the latter end of autumn, swallows 
frequently roost by the sides of lakes and rivers ;* we will suppose, 
therefore, that a number of these birds had retired to roost on the 
banks of some shallow and muddy river at low tide, and that they 
had been induced by the cold to creep among the reeds or rushes 
which might grow in the shallow parts of the river, and that while 
im this situation, driven into a state of torpidity by the cold, they 
had been overwhelmed, and perhaps washed iuto the current, by 
the coming in of the tide.* 


Having thus accounted for the manner in which swallows might 


chance to get into the water, it remains to be considered by what 
meaus they may have been sometimes taken out alive. Let us 
suppose, therefore, that some fishermen, as is very likely to be the 
case, had availed themselves of the coming in of the tide to catch 
fish, and that the swallows, which we have before supposed to 
have been carried into the curreut, coming in contact with their nets, 
were consequently drawn out of the water by them, and, not 
having been long under water, were not completely drowned. 
There are several other circumstances which seem to favor the 
opinion, that these birds remain concealed during winter in this 
country; Among others, the most striking is, that swallows, 


"The experiments of Mr. Pearson, related in Bewick’s Birds, show, [ 
think, that the swallow has no great propensity to become torpid in winter, 
unless operated on by some other circumstance than merely the time of 
the year. 

* This circumstance may have contributed to induce some to believe that 
they go into the water, 

3 There have been occasional instances of 
having been found in a state of torpor duri 
cuckoo being found in such a state, 


other birds besides. swallows 
ng winter. I think I recollect a 
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hirundines rusticae, as well as martins, hirundines vrbicae, have 
sometimes appeared very late in autumn, a considerable time after 
they were all supposed to have taken their departure." 

Again, as I have before had occasion to observe, they have 
sometimes been taken out of the water, in winter, in a torpid state, 
not only out of rivers, but also out of lakes, and stagnaut pools, and 
even out of bogs.” They have likewise been found concealed in 
the crevices of rocks, in holes of old decayed trees, in old ruined 
towers, and under the thatch of houses.’ 

From the consideration of the above facts alone, without making 
any further inquiry into the subject, many persons have concluded 
that the whole tribe always winter ia similar situations. It seems, 
however, much more probable that those birds, which may have been 
found in a state of torpidity, as above described, had, owing to 
some accident, been hatched later in the year than ordinary, and 
that consequently they had not acquired sufficient strength to under- 
go the fatigue of a long journey upon the wing, at the time when 
the migration of the rest of their species took place. It is very 
probable that many of these, in order to shelter themselves from 
the inclemency of the weather, may have retreated to holes of 
rocks, and other recesses, where, from cold and hunger, they may 


* Of this we have several instances: Bewick, in his History of British 
Birds, Introduction, p. xvii. takes notice of having seen a straggling swal- 
low so late as the end of Octuber; and White, in his Natural Listory of 
Selborne, mentions having seen a house martin flying about in the month 
of November. Montagu, in the Supp. to Orn. Dic. mentions having seen 
many swallows and martins as late as November, 5, 1805. To which I may 
add, that, in the year 1804, I saw several, both martins and swallows, flying 
about in the neighbourhood of London, as late as October the 19th. I have 
since frequently seen them later than that time. 

* For further particulars relative to the torpidity of swallows, see Miscel- 
lanies by the Hon. Daines Barrington, page 225 and sequel; also Buffon, 
Hist. Nat. des Oiseauz, 4to. Paris, 1780, Plan d'Ouvrage, p. xiii. 

3 A great many sand martins’ holes have been opened in winter, and 
nothing has been found in them but old nests.—See Phil. Trans. vol. li. 
p- 463. 

In October, 1810,I opened several sand martins’ holes near Dorking in 
Surry, and found in one of them a variety of very small bony substances, 
which might be part of large insects, mixed with dirt. 
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have sunk into a state of torpidity." Others, for the same reason, 
may have crept among the weeds, which grow by the sides of rivers 
and ponds, where they may have been overwhelmed by the increase 
of the water, occasioned by the heavy rains which often happen 
towards the end of autumn, and some, which may not have been 
long immersed, may probably have been restored to life, when 
brought into the sunshine, or before a fire. 

But that the chief part of each species migrate, is so well estab- 
lished by a multitude of corresponding facts, that it seems almost 
an absurdity to doubt of it. In the first place I would observe, 
that if these birds lay concealed in winter, in the s;me countries 
which they inhabit in summer, they would probably make their first 
appearance in spring, in mild weather, and would appear sooner in 
early than in late seasons, which is quite contrary to experience. 
For several years past I have observed that chimney swallows have 
appeared first in cold weather. I have sometimes seen them as 
early as April the 2d, when the mercury in the thermometer has 
been below the freezmg point. On the other hand, I have often 
taken notice, that during a continuance of mild weather for the 
space of a fortnight, in the month of April, not so much as one 
swallow has appeared. 

It is a well-known fact, that the swallow, like most other birds 


of passage, appears earlier, and departs later, in the southern than 
in the northern parts of Great Britain; and it must have been ob- 
served, by every one who is attentive to natural history, that to- 
wards the latter end of September, swallows, Airundines rusticae, 
as well as martins, hirundines vrbicae, congregate in great numbers, 


and are frequently seen sitting on the tops of houses, and on rocks 
near the sea. ‘These meetings usually contiuue for several days, 


after which they suddenly disappear.* 


1 See Montagn’s Ornithological Dictionary, under the word marfin. 

It is by no means improbable that very cold and frosty weather in spring 
may sometimes drive the swallow, just arrived, into some snug retreat, 
where it may remain until the warm weather returns.—See Phil. rans. vol. 
Ixv. p. 259. 

? Swallows seldom perch on trees, except in autumn, shortly previous to 
their disappearance, and they then choose dead trees in preference. I have 
known them sit on trees earlier in summer, when the weather bas been very 
cold. 

No. VIII. Pam. Vou. IV. 2G 
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Swifts, hirundines apodes, also begin to assemble in large bodies 
previous to their departure, early in July: their numbers daily in- 
crease, and they soar higher in the air, with shriller cries, and fly 
differently from their usual mode. Such meetings continue till 
towards the middle of August, after which they are seldom seen, 

Sand martins, hirundines ripariae, likewise flock together in au- 
tumn. Some years ago they are said to have appeared in great 
numbers in London and its neighbourhood. 

From all the abovementioned circumstances, as well as from the 
great length of the wings, in proportion to the bulk of the body, 
of all this genus,’ it must appear evident that swallows are birds of 
passage: for it is hardly to be supposed that they would assemble 
together merely to hide themselves ; on the contrary, it is most 
probable that, were this the case, each individual bird would seek 
a hiding place for itself.* 

It will be proper now to examine the accounts of mariners and 
others, who have seen these birds on their passage, many hundred 
miles out at sea, and on whose ships they have alighted to rest, 
almost exhausted with fatigue and hunger ; by which means we may 
be enabled, in some measure, to determine to what quarter of the 
globe they retire, when they leave Europe in autumn. 

Adanson, in his Voyage to Senegal, relates, that on the sixth of 
October, being about fifty leagues from the coast, between the 
island of Goree and Senegal, four swallows alighted on the shrowds 
of his ship, which he easily caught, and knew to be European 
swallows. He adds, that these birds never appear at Senegal, but 
in the winter season, and that they do not build nests as in Europe, 
but roost every night on the sand by the sea shore. It is much to 
be lamented that Adanson, who was a naturalist, did not mention 
of what species these birds were. It is, however, most probable, 


* “Tf we calculate the velocity of this bird on the wing, and that it can 
and does suspend itself in the air for fourteen or fifteen hours together in 
search of food, it cannot fly over a space of less than two or three hundred 
miles in that time.”—Montagu Ornith. Dict. 


* If the swift hirundo apus lay torpid during the whole of its absence, it 
must sleep for a continuance of above eight months, and would afford an 


instance of such a preponderance of torpidity over animation, as occurs in 
no other known animal. 
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as they were seen at Senegal on the sixth of October, that they 


were chimney swallows, hirundines rusticae, as martins, hirundines 
erbicae, seldom leave their summer haunts till after that time; and 
swifts, hirundines apodes, usually depart before the twenty fifth of 
August. With respect to bank martins, Airundines ripariae, it is 
very unlikely that Adanson should have mistaken them for chimney 
swallows, being distinguishable at first sight from the three above- 
mentioned species, by their inferior size. 

Latham, who quotes Adanson’s account, evidently understood 
the birds in question to be chimney swallows, and supposes Sen- 
egal and the adjacent parts of Africa to be the winter residence of 
this species. ‘The writers of Le Nouveau Dictionnaire d’ Histoire 
Naturelle, published at Paris in 1803, seem to have been of the 
same opinion. Celles (les hirondelles) de cheminée, say they (vol. 
xi. p. 18), vont jusqu’ au Sénégal, ou g/les arrivent vers le 9 Oc- 
lobre, et en repartent au printems. Il n'est pas rare dans les mi- 
grations d’en voir en mer, qui lorsqu’elles sont trop fatiguées se re- 
posent sur les cvergues des navires; et parmi elles, on a reconnu 
celles qui habitent parmi nous. 

Avother account, which affords additional proof that swallows 
are birds of passage, though it will not assist us in discovering to 
what part of the world they go, is that of Sir Charles Wager, first 
lord of the admiralty ; who relates, that in one of his voyages home, 
as he came into soundings of our channel, a great flock of swallows 
settled on his rigging: every rope was covered with them: they 
hung on one another like a swarm of bees: the decks and carvings 
were filled with them: they seemed spent and famished, and, to 
use his own expression, were only feathers.and bones ; but, recruit- 
ed with a night's rest, they resumed their flight in the morning. 

Peter Collison, F. R. S., in a letter to the Hon. 1. T. Klein, 
mentions, that a similar circumstance happened to Captain Wright, 
in a voyage from Philadelphia to London ; the particulars of 
which, it appears, the captain neglected to relate.* 


* Collison adds : “I have for many years been very watchful in takiug 
notice of the times when the swallows leave us, and I think i have twice 
actually seen them taking their flight. At two different years (on the 27th 
and 29th of September) walking in my garden at noon, on very sun-shiny 
days, and looking up into the sky, I distinctly saw an innumerable number 































If the above accounts may be depended on, (which I can see no 
reason to doubt, since the relators could have no mterest m sup- 
porting them if they were false,) it must appear evident that the 
birds in question, at the time when they were seen at sea, as above 
described, must have been on their passage from some distant 
country; there being vo other apparent cause for their appearing 
at any considerable distance from land. 

Again, if swallows uniformly appear in Senegal when they dis- 
appear in almost every country of Europe, and at no other time; 
and if they regularly appear in most parts of Europe when they 
disappear in Senegal, aud at no other time, (which, according to 
Adanson, is the case,) it seems reasonable to conclude, that Senegal 
and other warm regions of Africa, and the cold and temperate 
countries of Europe and Asia, are alternately inhabited by the 
same birds. 

This will appear more evident when it is considered that the 
same causes which operate to drive them away from the northern 
and temperate nations of Europe and Asia, namely, rigorous wea- 
ther, and scarcity of food in winter, do not exist in Senegal and 
other tropical countries, where the weather is constantly warm, 
aud the air always abounds with winged insects. 

It has often been said, in objection to the migration of swallows, 
that, considering the number of these birds which annually inhabit 
Europe, if all were to cross the ocean twice a year, they would 
oftener be seen by mariners on their passage, than they appear to 
be." But it scems to me very unlikely that they should very tre- 
quently be seen; because, from the extraordinary length of their 
wings, it is probable they perform their aérial journies at too great 












of swallows, soaring round and round; higher and higher; until my eyes 


were so pained with looking at them, that I could no longer discern them.” 
See Phil. Trans. vol. i. p. 461. 





' It does not appear, upon inquiry, that these birds are so seldom seen at 
sea, as, from the scarcity of published accounts, one might be inclined to 
imagine. I have often heard seamen say, that they have seen swallows 
many hundred miles from land, during their voyages. A friend of mine, 
lately returned from the East Indies, says, he has frequently met with these 
birds in his passage thither. 
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a height to be discerned ; and most likely, those which have ocea- 
sionally alighted on ships, in their way, had, owing to stormy wea- 
ther, contrary winds, or some other casualty, been too much fatigned 
to proceed without resting. And I think it further probable, that 
great numbers of these birds, laboring under the above disadvant- 
ageous circumstances, annually fall into the sea and are drowned. 
For, as White observes, in his Natural History of Selborne, unless 
these birds be very short lived indeed, or unless they do not return 
to districts where they have beew bred, they must undergo some 
great devastation somchow or somewhere ; because the numbers 
that return in spring bear no manner of proportion to those which 
retire in autumn. 

I shall conclude my observations, by taking some notice of what 
several ancient and modern writers have said respecting the swal- 
low ; concerning the winter retreat of which, there seems to have 
been two different opinions among the ancients, and three among 
the moderns, 

The prophet Jeremiah takes notice of the coming of the 
swallow, in common with that of several other known birds of 
passage*: Yea the stork in the heavens knoweth her appointed time ; 
and the turtle, and the crane, and the swallow, observe the time of 
their coming. Chap. viii. 7. 


The poet Anacreon not only notices the migration of this 


bird, but supposes Egypt to be the place of its destination.” 


’ If the reader should doubt whether the Hebrew word which we render 
swallow, and the translators of the Septuagint ,éey, originally signified 
the bird to which we now give that name, he may consult Bochart’s 
Hierozoicon, sive de Animalibus Sacrae Scripturae. Fol. London, 1663. Vol. 11. 
Pp. 59. 

2 £ jaiv dian Werutan, 

"Etncin psorovce, 

Ginn wWrimtic narany, 

Xesuans 2? ls adavros 

"H NEIAON 4 “s! MEM®IN, Carm. 33. 

Barnes, the editor of Anacreon, in a note on this passage, says, “ Non- 
nulli putant (hirundines) in scopulis, aut in truncis arborum sopitas latere, 
tota hyeme, ut Kircherus in mundo subterraneo; Ita Ovid. Cum glacian- 
tur aquae, scopulis se condit hirundo. Alii illas aliquando sub ipsis aquis, 
in fundo, latere; ut Pecklinius in libro de aéris et alimenti defectu et vita 
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Herodotus observes, that kites and swallows are found in 
Egypt all the year round.’ Prosper Alpinus informs us, that 
there are two kinds of swallows found in Egypt ; that one of them 
is a bird of passage ; but that the other, which, from the descrip- 
tion he has given of it, appears to be the swift, hirundo apus, 
remains there all the year.” Aristotle takes notice of the depar- 
ture of swallows, but says nothing further concerning their brumal 
residence, than that they do not winter in Greece.’ 


Isidorus mentions their passage across the sea, and supposes 
that they winter in some distant country.* 

Pliny, as 1 have before observed, asserts, that they withdraw 
themselves in autumn to the sunny recesses of mountains, where 
they are found in winter without feathers, Neither does he appear 
altogether singular in this opinion; Claudian alludes to swallows 
being found dead in the hollow trunks of trees in winter ;* and it 


sub aquis.” The above quoted hexameter line is not in Ovid’s works, jt 
must therefore have been wrongly quoted from the Latin Anthologia. 

E "Inrives 82 nah ersdaves 8s" Ertog Lovees oe awortiroves. Lib. ii. cap. 22. 

Possibly some of the species remain all the year in the warm regions of 
Africa and Asia, while others annually migrate into the more northern 
parts of the world, where they are very useful in clearing the air of innu- 
merable insects, with which it abounds in summer. 

Kites (‘Iuriva: vel “Ixrives) are generally believed to migrate into Egypt in 
great numbers in autumn. 

* Hirundines duplicis generis ibi obseruantur ; patriae scilicet, quae, num- 
quam ab Acgypto discedentes ibi perpetud morantur ; atque peregrinae ; hae 
sunt nostratibus omnino similes ; patriae vero toto etiam ventre nigricant.— 
Hist. Egypt. Vol. 1. p. 198. 

3 *Awaipou 3%, &C. xal od Ku palours, mai at yedidaves, nal ai rpvyoves,.— 
Hist. lib. viii. cap. 12. 

Aristotle in another place, as Gesner observes, mentions the swift, éx2v;, 
as being seen at all times of the year; and notices the resemblance of this 
bird to the swallow, x¢0y, which, with many other passages that the 
reader may find and consult by referring to the Index at the end, leave no 
room to doubt that the @zovs was our swift, Airundo apus. I do not know, 
however, that in any part of Greece this bird remains all the year. The 
account, however, seems to correspond with that of Prosper Alpinus above 
cited. E 

4 Maria transuolat (hirundo) ibique hyeme commoratur.—Isidorus. 

5 Vel qualis gelidis pluma labente pruinis 
Arboris inmoritur trunco brumalis hirundo. Claud. in Eutrop. 





is remarkable there are three islands over against Mount Taurus, 
called by the ancients xeAdvias, and a promontory called xeAidé- 
voy, because swallows were supposed to hide themselves there in 
winter." The west wind likewise, from blowing in the spring, 
about the time of the swallow’s arrival, was denominated Cheli- 
donian.* 

1 now come to the opinion of more modern writers on this 
subject, who seem to have been as undetermined with respect to 
the winter retreat of the swallow, as the ancients. 

It appears that Olaus Magnus, archbishop of Upsala, was the 
first who broached the opinion, that these birds spent the winter 
under water, ‘This credulous man assures us, that they are fre- 
quently found clustered together in masses, at the bottom of the 
northern lakes, and that they creep dowa the reeds in autumn to 
their subaqueous retreats.’ 

Klein was decidedly of opinion, that chimney swallows wintered 
in the water, and sand martins in their holes in the banks of rivers, 
ete.* 


Linneus asserts, that chimney swallows and martins immerse 


themselves in the water in winter; but supposes that swifts lay con- 
cealed in holes in church towers, aud other secure places. 


There is a curious Latin hexameter poem, published many years ago in 
Holland, on the occasion of a swallow”being found in a hollow tree; a copy 
of which is in the library of Sir Joseph Banks. 

* Quae contra Tauri promontorium importunae nauigantibus obiacent, 
Chelidoniae nominantur.—Pomp. Mela, de Situ Orbis, ii. 9. 27. 

? Oppian calls the swallow, 

Marnp tlapsyh Cepupov Rporcyythog Spric. 

And Horace solicits the return of his friend, 

Cum zephyris, si concedes, et hirundine prima. 

3“ That the good archbishop,” (says Pennant,) “ did not want credulity 
in other instances, appears from this, that having stocked the bottoms of 
the lakes with birds, he stores the clouds with mice, which sometimes fall 
in plentiful showers on Norway and the neighbouring countries.”—See 
Gesner. Icon. An. 100. The immense number of lemmings, mures lemmi, 
which, at uncertain periods, suddenly ake their appearance in various 
parts of Norway, Sweden, and ‘Lapland, has probably given birth to this 
Strange conjecture. 

* See Klein's Hist. Auium. 

5 Hybernat in templorum foraminibus. 
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Pontoppidan gives it as his belief, that swallows spent the 
winter in the water; and asserts, that they are frequently taken out 
of that element in large masses by fishermen, in Norway and 
other northern countries." 

Daines Barrington supposed that the chimney swallow remained 
during winter immersed in water; but that the martin lay hid in 
cavities of rocks, old towers, and other secluded retreats ; in sup- 
port of which opinion he adduces a great number of facts.” 

Bewick-expresses himself decidedly in favor of migration. Afier 
having made a few remarks on the occasional torpidity of these 
birds, he adds :—“ On the other hand, that actual migrations of 
the swallow tribe do take place, has been fully proved by a variety 
of well attested facts, most of which have been taken from the 
observations of navigators, who were eye witnesses of their flights, 
aud whose ships have sometimes afforded resting places to the 
weary travellers. ‘To the many on record we shall add the follow- 
ing, which we received from a very sensible master of a vessel, 
who, whilst he was sailing early in the spring, between the islands 
of Minorca and Majorca, saw great numbers of swallows flying 
northward, many of which alighted on the rigging of his ship in 
the evening, but disappeared before morning.” * 

Pennant believed that the bulk of each species migrated ; but 
admits that some individual birds may have occasionally been 
found torpid in winter; in which opinion Latham and White, and 
in short most modern naturalists, appear to have concurred. 

In fine, the result of my researches on this subject has con- 
vinced me, that the swallow is a migratory bird, annually revisiting 
the same countries in common with other birds of passage; and 
that the bulk of each species betake theinselves to some warmer 
climate when they disappear in autumn. There is sufficient evi- 
dence on record to establish the migration of birds of this genus ; 
at the same time that, from the inaccurate observation of the wit- 
nesses, it is difficult, in most cases, to determine exactly the species 
alluded to. But while it is pretty certain that the greatest number 


* Pontop. Hist. Norway. 
? Barrington’s Miscell. p. 255, and sequel. 
3 Bewick’s British Birds, vol. i. Introduction. 
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of swallows migrate, it is not impossible that many individuals of 
each of the species may be concealed during winter near their 
summer haunts. Nature may have provided the swallow with this 
power of accommodating itself to accidental circumstances ; and 
have enabled it, when hatched late, or otherwise prevented from 
joining the annual emigration, to sleep in security through the 
season when it could not obtain its proper food abroad; and to be 
revived again on the return of warm weather and of food. On the 
other hand, as there exists no proof of the vernal reanimation of 
torpid swallows, it is possible that their torpidity, perhaps induced 
merely by cold and hunger, may, unless they be roused by accident 
before it has gone on too long, be a fatal period to their existence. 
The cases of the discovery and revival of such torpid swallows are 
surely interesting; aud future investigations may, perhaps, throw 
some light on the destiny of those left undisturbed. I[t is to be 
hoped, that the mcreasing knowledge of the Linnzan classification 
will produce, in future, a more explicit description of the particular 
species, when any cases of the kind are published, and that persons 
who may meet with them will communicate them through the 
medium of the Philosophical Magazine, or some other of the 
public prints. ‘The subject certainly deserves the accurate atten- 
tion of the students of natural history. 

It may be said, that some of the passages cited in this work may 
relate to species of the swallow which are not found in Great 
Britain. ‘That this is seldom, if ever, the case, I am persuaded ; 
not only because our four species also inhabit Italy and Greece, 
but because few of the other species of this genus are found in 
those countries in which the authors lived, whose works have been 
cited. The index at the end, however, certainly refers to many 
species. ‘That the reader may be enabled to judge of this for him- 
self, [ subjoin the following short account of the other species. 

1. Hirundo Esculenta. An inhabitant of China, and is celebrated 
for its esculent nests. 

2. Hirundo Purpurea. Wholly of a violaceous color, with a 
forked tail. Inhabits South America, lives about houses, and is 


said to warn the chickens of the approach of rapacious birds. 


8. Hirundo Subis. Of a bluish black color ; is an inhabitant of 
Hudson’s Bay. 
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4. Hirundo Senegalensis. Of a shining black, the under parts 
reddish ; an inhabitant of Senegal. 

5. Hirundo Tapera ( Maregr. brag. 205); upper parts black, 
under parts white ; inhabits America. 

6. Hirundo Pelasgica. Also an American species ; inhabits 
chimneys, like the Hirundo Rustica. 

7. Hirundo Melba. Brown, the under parts white ; inhabits 
the Fretum Herculeum. 

8. Hirundo Pratincola. This large species is probably the one 
alluded to by Scaliger, when he said he saw a swallow of the size 
of a turtle dove. It is brown above and white below, with a 
blackish line about its neck. Inhabits the coasts of the South of 
Europe. Two specimens have been seen alive in England, an 
account of which may be found at the end of the last volume of 
the Transactions of the Linnean Society. 

The Fauna Suecica, and also Brown in his Jamaica, class the 
Caprimulgi Europeus and Americanus among the swallows. 

1 might add the sea swallows; Sterna hirundo, Sterna minuta, 
the Sandwich tern, and others of the genus. Some of these may 
have been mistaken by some writers for swallows. But the accounts 
which I have received of swallows being seen at sea, are explicit 
enough to determine them not to be terns, though they are not 
satisfactory as to what species of swallow. 





APPENDIX. 


Extract from a Journal of Natural History, showing the First 
and Latest Appearance of Swallows, compared with other 
Phanomena, during several Years, at Clapton, near London. 


FIRST APPEARANCE OF THE SWALLOW IN 1805. 


Hirundo rustica first appeared April 5, but not numerous till the 
end of the month. 


FIRST APPEARANCE OF MIGRATORY BIRDS IN 1806. 

Hirundo rustica first appeared at Woodford, in Essex, April 2, and 
became common towards the latter end of the month. 

Hirundo vrbica, first seen April 26; long before it became common, 

Tynx torquilla, first heard and seen May 1. 

Cuculus canorus, the cuckoo, first heard May 3. 

Motacilla atricapilla, seen May 8. 

Motacilla luscinia, the nightingale, heard May 18. Swallows of 
both kinds became numerous. 

Motacilla rubetra,’ the whinchat, observed May 20. Through this 
evening, an unusually great number of flies, flying in a vortex, were ob- 
served in the garden till late in the evening. ‘The iris lurida in flower. 
The irides versicolor and pseudacorus came into flower this spring ia 
the beginning of June. 

The last appearance of migratory birds this year was not noticed, 

1807. 

Cuculus canorus, heard first April 23. 

Iynx torquilla, April 30. 

Hirundo rustica, first seen May 1. 

Hirundo vrbica, the same day. 


* Probably appeared much sooner, though not observed : its migration in 
England is only from northward to southward; like the stonechat, motacilla 
rubecola, it remains all the year in the more southern parts of England. 
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Hirundo apus, first seen, and numerous, May 16. 
Fiowers in bloom. Iris pseudacorus, June 14. Papauer somniferum, 
the large white variety, July 2. 
1808, 


Hirundo rustica, first seen April 18. From the 24th to the 20th 
of the same month, no swallows were to be seen; the weather being 
cold, with north wind, they afterwards became numerous. 

Hirvndo vrbica, seen first May 1. 

Iynx torquilla, the same day first heard. 

Hirundo apus. This species first appeared, and was abundant, 
May 14. It was on the 2ist of this month I saw the lambent electric 
light about the leaves of plants at eventide, described in my “ Re- 
searches about Atmospheric Phenomena,” note to chap. iii. § 3. 
The following was the order in which plants flowered this spring and 
summer. Iris Germanica, June 3. Papauer orientale, the monks- 
hood poppy, 7th. Scilla peruuiana, and Iris lurida, 10th, Tris 
pseudacorus, 14th. Papauera dubium, Rhoeas, hybridum et Arge- 
mone, 25th. Helianthus annuus, July 28. 


LATEST APPEARANCE OF MIGRATORY BIRDS IN 1808. 


Hirundo apus, August 14. Sparrows, fringillae domesticae, have 
begun to congregate some time past, and to fly about in flocks. Mar- 
tins begin to congregate. 

Hirundo rustica, seen till middle of October. 

Hirundo orbica disappeared shortly after. 


FIRST APPEARANCE IN 1809. 


Hirundo rustica. On the 29th of January, during the great floods 
in the marshes, by which even the bridge at Hackney brook was in- 
undated, a single swallow appeared. The bird did not appear again 
till April 24, 

Hirundo vrbica seen by me May 9. I believe, by other people, a 
few days sooner. Both species became numerous on the 13th. Early 
in May, I saw numbers of torpid bats in Wokie Hole, near Wells. 
The papauer orientale, or monks-hood poppy, flowered this spring 
May 17, and scilla Peruuiana, and tragopogon porifolium, June 1}. 
Papauer somniferum, many colored varieties, June 22. 

On the 4th July I saw the swift, hirundo opus, flying aloft during 
a hard thunder-storm. Last appearance, unnoticed. 
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LATEST APPEARANCE IN 1809. 


Hirundo rustica, October 3; a straggler on the 11th. 

Hirundo vrbica, October 16. Flocks of wild ducks flying over the 
marshes on the 20th. 

EARLIEST APPEARANCE IN 1810, 

This was a mild spring; frogs were abundant, and the snowdrop, 
garanthus niualis, was in flower Feb. 4. 

Hirundo rustica. <A straggling swallow, said to have been seen in 
the middle of March. 1 saw this bird on the 20th April. 

Hirundo vrbica, seen the same day, April 20. This was at Plai- 
stow, near Westham. On the 2ist the swallows appeared at Hackney. 
This became frequent toward Mty. They are said to appear earlier 
over marshes and near rivers, than more inland. Martins were nume- 
rous long before they were seen about their nests. 

Tynx torquilla, the wryneck, April 21. 

Hirundo apus first appeared May 19. These birds were not fre- 
quent about their old haunts in Hackney Old Church tower till 
May 25. On the 30th, papauer Cambricum was in flower. The 
hirundo riparia is said to have been seen this summer about the eagle 
pond, Wanstead. I have never myself seen this bird there. It is fre- 
quent in Surrey about the sand-banks, and also on parts of the 
Thames. 

LAST APPEARANCE IN 1810. 


Hirundo apus. This bird, though gone from Hackney sooner, was 
seen by me at Ely cathedral on the 19th August. 

Hirundo rustica, October 10. 

Hirundo vrbica, October 10; by some people, later. 

FIRST APPEARANCE IN 1811. 

Motacilla atricapilla, April 5. 

Lynx torquilla, April 8. 

Hirundo rustica, April 18. 

Motacilla phoenicurus, April 21. 

Cuculus canorus, April 23. 

Hirundo vrbica, second week in May. Owls hoot much. 


LATEST APPEARANCE IN 1811. 


Hirundo rustica. 1 last saw this species on the 8th of October: 
they appeared however, I believe, a little afterwards, though only 
here and there a straggler. 
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Hirundo vrbica, congregating and abundant on the 8th of October ; 
soon afterwards disappeared, 


FIRST APPEARANCE IN 1812. 


Hirundo rustica. Edward Forster, jun. to whom I am indebted 
for much ornithological information, observed this species on April 
15th. They shortly afterwards became common. 

Cuculus canorus, first heard April 23. 

Hirundo vrbica, end of April. 

Hirundo apus, the first week in May; not frequent for many days 
afterwards. 

Caprimulgus Europaeus, seen in Epping Forest second week in 
June ; probably arrived a month before. 

This spring, the Scylla Peruuiana flowered June 8. Papawer ori- 
entale, June 12. 


LATEST APPEARANCE IN 1812. 
Hirundo apus. This species was seen at Penshurst as late as 
Sept. 20. 
Hirundo vrbica, seen late in October. 
Hirundo rustica, late in October. 


FIRST APPEARANCE IN 1813. 
Hirundo rustica, beginning of April. 
Hirundo vrbica, middle of April. 
Hirundo apus, early in May. 


LATEST APPEARANCE IN 1815S. 


Hirundo apus. This species was missed, as usual, in the middle of 
August. 

Hirundo rustica. Stragglers seen as late as October 20. 

Hirundo orbica, 21st October. 


Having given the above sketch of the earliest and latest appear- 
ances, at Clapton, of some of the swallows during a few years, I shall 
conclude by advising the following mode of furthering the inquiry 
into the winter retreat of swallows in particular, as well as of birds 
in general. A regular table should be made out annually, from accu- 
rate observation, and it should consist of seven or eight columns, as 
follows: thus, 











TABLE II. 


Weather and clouds. 























Direction and force of wind at the time. 
Previous and supervening currents. 
The state of thermometer. 


When became common. 


Day of appearance. 
The state of barometer. 
Place of observation. 
Prevailing wind. 


Species of bird. 





























General state of weather and clouds. 


Place of observation. 





Thermometer. 


Species of bird. 


Barometer. 











Similar tables of the autumnal diminution of their numbers and 
latest appearances might be made out. By a comparison of many 
such tables as these, made from observations in different places, we 


may possibly trace the swallow, in some degree, through its passage, 
by noticing its successive appearance iu places more and more north- 
ward from the equatorial to the polar regions in spring, and backward 
again in autumn. Such tables, made out in different places, may be 
communicated to the public in the Philosophical Magazine and other 
periodical journals. 
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TO PASSAGES RELATING TO THE SWALLOW IN THE 
WORKS OF ANCIENT AND MODERN AUTHORS. 


Aelian, 72) way. lib. i. 59. 58.—iii. 
24, 25.—vili. 6.—x. 34.—xii. 15. 

Arat. Dios. 212. 

Aristot. ior. Qwaiy. lib. viii. 12.—ix.35. 

Anacreon Carm. 12. 33. 

Aristoph. 1. 47.—8. 93. 693.—E:. 801. 
—0O. 715. 1412. 1417. 1680.—A. 771. 
—8, 1. 

Anthol. Vet. Lat. epig. de rocibus av. et 
quadrup. 1. 22. 39.—Epig. sequens, 
lin. 5.—carm. in obit. Meacenat. lin. 
101. 

Catvl. carm. Ixiv. 13. 

Clavdian. in Euérop. lib. i. 117. 

Colvmel. XL. ii. 21. iii. 5. 

Hesiod. opera et dies, lin. 566. 

Homer. 03, 9. 411.— x. 240.—hymn, 
xl viii. 10, 

Herodot. lib. ii. 22. 

Hor. carm. lib. iv. 12. lin. 5.—epist. lib. 
i. 7. lin. 15. 

Jeremiah, vii. 7. 

Isidor. Orig. multis in locis. 

Ivvenal. Sat. x. 231. 

Lycian. Tim. 21.—varie hist. 15.—Tra- 
gop. lin. 49. 

Lvecret. de rer. nat, lib. iii. 6. 

Mesch. dy. iii. lin. 39. 

Martial. lib, v. epig. 68. 

Nonnys Dionys. lib. 2. 

Ovid. Fast. \tb. i. 853,—Trist. iii. 12. 
9.—de art. amand. ii. 149.—epist. ex 
pont. lib. iv. 14. 13.—Met. vi. 437. 

Oppian. halient. lib. iii. 244.— Cyn. iii. 

Plin. Hist. Nat. tib. ii. 47.—iv. 2.— 
viii. 27.—x. 19. 24. 33. 39. 45. 53.— 
xi. 37.—xviii. 26. 31. 35.—xix. 35. 
—Xxix, 4. 6.—xxx. 4. 7. 10. 

Pivtarch. Sympos. lib. viii. 7. 

Plavt. Rud. act. iii. scen. i, lin. 1. 

Prosp. Alpin, Hist. Aegypt. vol.i. p. 
198. 


Q. Seren. Samon. de med. cap. Ixii. 13. 
— xiii. 6. 

Stativs Thebaid. lib. viii. 616.—xii. 488. 

T. Cvip. Sicvl. buc. ect. v.16. 

Theocrit. Idyl. 7. 

Varro de etym. hir. 

Virgil. Georg. lib. i. 377.—iv. 307.— 
fEneid. xii. 474. 

Aldrov. Orn. }. 17. ¢. 6.7. 8.19. 

Albert. Hist. An. lib. i. c. 3. 

Albin. i. p. 45. t. 45. 

Boff. Hist. d@Ois. 4to. Par. 1780. Plan 
Wouvr. p. 13. 

Bell. au, 100. a, 

Bewick’s Brit. Birds, p. 248. 

Barrington Miscell. p. 225. 

Bochart. Hieroz. vol. ii. p. 59. 

Bingley’s Anim. Liog. vol. ii. p. 382. 

Brown’s Jemaica, 467. 

Pris. Orn. ti. p. 486. 

Catesby Carol, i. 51. app. 8. 

Dodsley’s Miscel. vol. v. p. 72.75. 

Derham Phys. Theol, book vii. chap. i. 
note p. 378. 

Cavellat Port. d’ Oyseaur, pp. 99. 100. 

Eckmarck Migr. av. amaen. academ. 
essay 75. Vol. iv. 589. 

Forster's Trans. Kalm. Amer. p. 140. 

Favna Svecica, 244. 245. 246. 247. 248. 
(p- 90.) 

Galenvs Euporiston, lib. iii. 283. 

Gesver Hist. An, vol. iii. pp. 160. 528. 

Gray's Elegy, Ch. Yd. 1. 18, 

Tonst. Orn. 115. t. 42. 

Kiranides, lib. iii. et ull. 

Klein. Hist. Av. 204. 

Lath. Synop. ti. p. 560. 

Lin. Syst. Nat. II. vi. 117.1. 3. 4. 6 

Lewin Birds, vol. iii. p. 38. 

Merr. Pin. 177. 

Montagu, Ornith. Dict. and Supp. 

Pen. Brit. Zool. vol. ii. 248. 
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Prit. gen. view. Lin. p. 81. 

Philosopb. Trans. vol. xx. 105.—li. 459. 
—liii, 101.— Ixiv. 156.— lxv. 258. 
345. 

Pontop. Hist. Nor, ii. 98. 

Raii Synop. p. 71. 

Russel Alep. 70. 

Shaksp. Win. Tale, act iv. scene 3. 1. 
136.—Mac. act i. scene 6. 1. 5.— 
Tim. Ath. act iii. scene 6.—Merch. 
Venice, act ii. scene 9. 1. 27. 

Thomps. Seas, Aut. |. 841. 

Trans. Lin. Soc. vol. i. 121.—iii. 12.— 
iv. 6- 

Will. Orn. lib. ii. cap. 3. tab. 39. 

White Nat. Hist. Selb. vol. i. 283. 293. 
—ii. 74. 197. 201. 

There are many other writers who 
speak of the Swallow, cited by Ges- 
ner, as Achaeus, Eustathius, Gyral- 
dus, ‘Thrasyllus, Nicol, Myrepsus, 
Fuchsius, &c. 

Gent. Mag. vol. x. p. 182.—xix.446.— 
xxix. 356. 360.—xxxi. 536.—xxxii. 
$21.—xxxili. 514,—1. 57. 260. 263. 
294.—xlvi. 203. 270.—li. 177.—Ivi. 
p- 708.—I vii. 1190.—1x. 24. 124. 495. 
—Ixi. 1102. 1207.—Ixii 99. 506. 602. 
713. 798. 805. 843. 877. 912. 978. 
982.1027. 1035. 1161. 1181.—Ixiii. 
124. 135. 605. 703. 817.—Ixv. 980.— 
Ixvi. 3. 4. 96. 115. 196. 197. 210. 
267. 270. 279. 385. 394 399. 401. 
480. 751. 994, — Ixvii. 179. 272. 
1010,.—I xix. 291.—1xxi. 976.—Ixxiii. 
415. 416.—I xxiv. 410. 525. 620.624. 
713. 728. 829. 1118. 1187. 1211.— 
Ixxv. 114. 314. 704. 812. 1005. 1923. 
1106.—Ixxvi. 430. 471. 703. 923. 


995. 1016.—Ixxvii. 8. 228. $26. 428 
503.—Ixxvili. 37. 409. 

Month. Mag. vol. xix. p. 541.—xxi. 
415. 

Nicholson’s Journal, Nat. Phil. 1810. 

TMloch’s Phil. Mag. 1813. 
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As the above Index refers to books 
in several languages, I annex the 
following list of different names fur 
the Swailow.' 

Swalewe 
Swallow 
Sva! 4 

Svale 

Svala 

Sulu 
Sualeuu 
Schwalbe 
Zwaluw 
Swalfo 
Tshikuk 
Gwennol 
yerudar 
Hirundo 
Hirondelle 
Rondine, or 
Rondinella. 
Golondrina 
Andorinha 
Lastowitza 
laskolka 
Gobhlan 
Fetske 
Garindshu 


Anglo-Suzon 
English 

Sa edish 
Danish 
Icelandish 
Norw. 
Teutonick 
German 
Dutch 
Laplandick 
Cornish 
Welch 
Greek 
Latin 
French 
Italian 


Spanish 
Portuguese 
Russian 
Polish 
Galick 
Hungar 
Terkish 


A 


Different Names for each particular Species of Swailow. 


HIRVNDO RVSTICA. 


Iatin, Hirundo domestica. 
French, L’Hirondelle domestique, or 
l’'Hirondelle de Cheminée. 


Italian, La Rondine di Camino. 

Portuguese, A Andorinha de Cham- 
miné. 

Spanish, La Golondrina de Chime- 
nea. 


* The Saxon, English, Swedish, Danish, German, and Dutch, are evidently 
derived from the A. 8S. Verb, Swelgan, or Swylgan, to swallow; from the manner 
in which this bird devours its prey. ‘The Greek is supposed to have come either 
from x sid dovsiy quod scil. labia agitet, vel quod xtidecw ade labiis canit. The 
derivation of the Latin (from which the Italian and French are derived) seems 


doubtful; Littleton derives it from the Greek. 


Some say ab haerendo, from its 


pendulous and adhering nest. The Spanish seems to have some conuexion with 


the Latin and Greek. 


No, VIII. Pam. 


Vou. IV. 


2H 
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German, Rauch Schwalbe, Feuer 
Schwalbe, Kuchen Schwalbe, Bau- 
ren Schwalbe, or Bauern Schwalbe. 

Swedish, Ladu Swala, 

English, House Swallow, or Chim- 
ney Swallow. 

Galick, Gobhlan-gaoithe. 

Danish, Mark Svale, or Forstue 
Svale, 

Dutch, Boeren Zwaluw. 


HIRVNDO VRBICA. 


Greek, “Anovg xi} 0s, 

Latin, Hirundo rustica, vel Hirundo 
agrestis. 

French, VHirondelle 4 cul blanc, 
V’Hirondelle de fenétre, ou La 
Martinet. 

Italian, la Rondine da fenestra, or il 
Tartaro. 

Spanish, Golondrina de ventana, or 
Albion pequeno. 

Portuguese, Andorina de janella. 

German, Haus Schwalbe, Fenster 


Schwalbe, Mehl Schwalbe, Kirch 
Schwalbe, or Berg Schwalbe. 
Dutch, Wuis Zwaluw, Wilde Zwaluw, 


or Lentebode. 

Danish, Bye Svale, or Tagskixg- 
Svale. 

Swedish, Hus Swala. 

Norw. Huus Sulu. 

English, Martlet, Martinet, Martin, 
House Martin, or Window Swal- 
low. 


Welch, Marthin. 


HIRVNDO APVS. 


Greek, "ATU Se 

Latin, Cypselus major. 

French, \e Martinet noir, Moutardier, 
or le Juif. 


Italian, Rondone nero, or il Ron. 
done. 

Spanish, el Veniejo, Aorejaque, or 
el Avion grande. 

Portuguese, O Gaivao, or O Vencel- 
ho. 

Russian, Kasatka. 

Polish, lurz, or Iersyk. 

Norw. Svart Sulu, Ring Sulu. 

Icelandick, Ring Svala. 

Swedish, Ring Svala, or Spir Svala, 

Danish, Muur Svale, Steen Svale, 
Kirk Svale, or Sdée Svale. 

German, Mauer Schwalbe, Stein 
Schwalbe, Thurm Schwalbe, Kirch 
Schwalbe, or Speyer. 

Dutch, Gier Zwaluw, or Steen Zwa- 
luw. 

English, Swift, Black Martin, Black 
Swallow, Squeaker, Deviling, or 
Shriek Owl. 


HIRVNDO RIPARIA, 


Anglo-Saxon, Steeth Swalewe. 

Welch, Gwennol y glennydd. 

Galick, Gobhlan-gainbhich. 

German, Ufer Schwalbe, Wasser 
Schwalbe, Strand Schwalbe, or 
Rhein Schwalbe. 

Dutch, Oever Zwaluw, Aard Zwa- 
luw, or Zand Zwaluw. 

Danish, Dig Svale, Jord Svale, Klint 
Svale, or Solbakke. 

Norw. Sandrénne, Dig Sulu, Strand 
Sulu, or Sand Sulu. 

Swedish, Strand Svala, or Back Svala. 

Russian, Strisch, or Granatotshka. 

Polish, Grzebielucha. 

French, \’Hirondelle de rivage. 

Italian, Rondine riparia. 

Spanish, Golondrina de ribera. 

English, Sand Martin, Sand Swallow, 
Bunk Martin, or Shore Bird, 

Armen. Choll. 
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MEMOIR, &c. 


Tiere is no science more dependent on facts than political eco- 
nomy. Indeed, the art of collecting, arranging and drawing con- 
clusions from them, constitutes almost the whole of the science. 
In this point of view, it has perhaps more to expect from observa- 
tion than from genius. For let the moment arrive, when our 
knowledge must be put to the test, at the risk of evincing our ig- 
norance, the facts, which were before the ground-work of our 
knowledge, will then become its proof. 

Yet we must guard against the folly that would in all cases recur 
to first experiments, which arrogates to itself the right of being 
ignorant of every thing, in order that it may take nothing upon 
credit. Nor should we be less anxious to discard that temerity, 
which, disdaining every thing positive, finds it convenient to guess, 
rather than examine, 

How must we proceed then? We should ever unite the result 
of our observation with that of our reasoning. Doubtless we 
should admit the conclusions arising from certain general facts 
which are uniform, which are accordant, and which are viewed in 
their full extent ; but, at the same time we ought to know how, in 
the new questions, and even in the more abstruse parts of some of 
the old ones, to call in the aid of new or recently observed facts. 





We should -guard ourselves against first conclusions, the axioms of 
idleness and ignorance ; and should have the greatest distrust of 
those generalizing principles that would embrace every thing; or 
rather, correcting the meaning of a word which has been so much 
abused, should give the name of principle to that idea only, which 
is first in the order of our reasoning, and not to the more general 
idea; to that which precedes, and not to that which results. 

Struck with the force of these truths, to which every considera- 
tion recals us, I have undertaken to present to that class of the 
Institute to which I have the honor to belong, some observations 
made by me in America, the consequences resulting from which 
have, more than once, struck me with astonishment. 

I have persuaded myself that some of these observations, verified 
through the whole extent of a country, still in its infancy, might 
be arranged amongst the facts of political economy, and be received 
there with the same interest which in natural history is granted to 
the most simple of the productions collected by a traveller. 

Unfortunately, the spirit of system in the stiences is what the 
spirit of party is in common life. It finds cause to abuse facts 
themselves, for it misrepresents their nature and perverts their con- 
sequences. And, this is a further reason, not indeed for disre- 
garding them, but for learning to appreciate well, both what they 
are and what they prove. 

It is said proverbially, that facts cannot be disputed. If this 
proverb should ever prove true, there will remain very few disputes 
among men. 

A remarkable fact in the history of commercial relations, and 
which it has fallen tomy lot narrowly to observe, has served to 
convince me fully to how great a degree we ought to be attentive 
observers of what is, at the time that we occupy ourselves with 
the consideration of what will be, and must be. This fact is the 
continually increasing activity of the commerce of the United States 
with England. This activity, on account of its causes and its con- 
sequences, has an equal relation to political economy, and to the 
philosophical history of nations. 

When, after that bloody struggle, in which the French so well 
defended the cause of their new allies, the United States became 
free from the dominion of the English, every reason seemed to 
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unite for the dissolution of those commercial connexions which had 
before existed between two portions of the same people.—Those 
reasons were, the remembrance of the oppressions which had been 
heaped upon the Americans ; the stil] more recent recollection of 
the evils produced by a seven years’ war; the humiliation of de- 
pending again, for what they stood in need, upon a country which 
had wished to subjugate them ; and all the military titles still sub- 
sisting in every American family, were calculated to perpetuate 
defiance and hatred of Great Britain. 

If to these we add a sentiment so natural, which should have 
induced the Americans to attach themselves with confidence to the 
French, their brethren in arms and their liberators ; and if we ob- 
serve that this sentiment had forcibly manifested itself, when war 
was declared between England and France; that, at that period, 
the discourse of the American people, a great majority of the pub- 
lic papers, the acts of the government itself, seemed to discover a 
strong inclination toward the French nation, and an equally strong 
aversion to the English: all these reasons, so powerful when 
united, would lead to this result, that the American commerce was 
for ever turned from its accustomed channel ; or, that if it inclined 
towards the side of England, it would require very trifling efforts 
to divert it entirely toward ourselves. Hence would result new 
inductions upon the nature of the connexions between a mother 
country and her colonies; upon the influence of taste and habit; 
upon the most efficient causes of the prosperity of commerce; 
upon the direction which it may, combined with interest, receive 
from moral causes, and in fine, many political errors. 

Observation, close observation alone, can prevent these false com 
clusions. ‘ 

Whoever has well observed America, cannot doubt, éhat still 
she remains altogether English in the greater part of her habits; 
that her former commerce with England has increased, rather than 
diminished in activity, since the epoch of the independence of the 
United States; and, that, consequently their independence, far 
from being disadvantageous to her, has benefited her in many re- 
spects. 

This is demonstrated by an undoubted fact. America (1794) 
consumes more than three millions sterling of British merchandize« 
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Fifteen years ago, she did not consume one half that quantity. 
Hence, there has been on the side of England, an increase in the 
export of her manufactures, and an exemption from the expense of 
the American government. ‘This fact inscribed on the registers of 
the Custom-House cannot be disputed ; but, as I have already said, 
there is no fact that cannot be abused. Jf we regarded this as a 
necessary consequence of every rupture of colonies, even of sugar 
colonies, with their mother country, we should be strangely deceived. 
If, on the other hand, we should be inclined to believe that it de- 
pended solely upon transient causes, and that it is easy to obtain a 
contrary result, we should not be the less in error. 

I must, without reserve, affirm, that the inconsiderate conduct 


of the ancient government of France laid, in a greater degree than 


is imagined, the foundation of the success of England. If, after 
the peace which secured the independence of America, France had 
been sensible of the full advantage of her position, she would have 
continued, and would have sought to multiply the relations which, 
during the war, had been so happily established between her and 
her allies, and which had been broken off with Great Britain: and 
thus, the ancient habits being almost forgotten, we might at least 
have contended with some advantage against every thing which 
had a tendency to recal them. But what did France do at that 
period ? she was fearful that the same principles of independence, 
which she had protected by her arms in America, should intro- 
duce themselves amongst her own people; and, at the conclusion 
of peace, she discontinued and discouraged all connexion with that 
country. What did Englanddo? She forgot her resentment; 
she re-opened speedily her ancient communications, and rendered 
them still more active. From that moment it was decided that 
America should serve the interests of England. In fact, what was 
wanting for that? That she should wish it, and that she should 
be able to do it. Now the will and the power were united in this 
instance. : 

That which determines the will is inclination and interest. It 
appears at first strange, and almost paradoxical, to assert that the 
Americans have a bias, from inclination, towards England. But 
we should not forget that the Americans are a dispassionate people; 
that victory and time have weakened their animosity, and that with 
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them inclination is reduced to simple habit. Now all their habits 
assimilate them to the English. 

Identity of language is a fundamental relation, on whose influ. 
ence we cannot too deeply meditate. This identity places between 
the men of these two countries a common character, which will 
always make them attach themselves (se prendre ) to, and recog. 
nise each other. They will mutually think themselves at home, 
when they travel into each other’s country. They will have a re. 
ciprocal pleasure in the interchange of their thoughts, and in every 
discussion of their interests. But an insurmountable barrier is 
raised up between a people of a different language, who cannot 
utter a word without recollecting that they do not belong to the 
same country—between whom every transmission of thought is an 
irksome labor, not an enjoyment—who never came perfectly to 
understand each other—with whom the result of conversation, 
after the fatigue of unavailing efforts, is to find themselves mutually 
ridiculous. In every part of America through which I have 
travelled, I have not found a single Englishman who did not feel 
himself to be an American; not a single Frenchman who did not 
find himself to be a stranger. 

Nor should one be astonished to find this assimilation towards 
England, in a country, the distinguishing features of whose form of 
government, whether in the federal union or in the separate states, 
are impressed with so strong a resemblance to the great lineaments 
of the English constitution. Upon what does individual liberty 
rest at this day in America? Upon the same foundations as Eng- 
lish liberty; upon the Hapeas Corpus, and the trial by jury. 
Assist at the sittings of Congress, and at those of the legislatures 
of the separate states: attend to the discussions in the framing of 
national laws : whence are taken their quotations, their analogies, 
their examples? from the English laws; from the customs of Great 
Britain ; from the rules of parliament. Enter into the courts of 
justice ; what authorities do they cite? the statutes, the judgments, 
the decisions of the English courts. Doubtless, if such men have 
not an inclination towards Great Britain, we must renounce all 
knowledge of the influence of laws upon man, and deny the modi- 
fications which he receives from all that surrounds him. To no 
purpose do the names of republic and of monarchy appear to place 
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between the two governments distinctions which it is not allowable 
to confound ; it is clear to every man who searches to the bottom 
of ideas, that in the representative constitution of England there is 
something republican, as there is something monarchial in the ex- 
ecutive power of the Americans. This was especially true, as long 
as the presidency of General Washington continued ; for the force 
of opinion attached to his person throughout the whole of America 
readily presents that kind of magical power which political writers 
attribute to monarchies. 

That portion of the American nation in which we expect to 
meet with the fewest prejudices, the men who unite ease with in- 
struction, those who were the movers of the revolution, and who, 
in instilling into the minds of the people a hatred of the English, 
ought, one should think, never to have felt it themselves; these 
very men have insensibly been drawn back towards England by 
different motives. Many of them were educated in Europe; and 
at that period England alone was the Europe of the Americans. 
They had no comparative ideas of greatness, of power, of elevation, 
but such as are furnished them by olyects drawn from England ; 
and, surprised themselves by the boldness of the step which they took 
in separating from that country, they are unconsciously brought 
back to it by an involuntary feeling of respect. They cannot dis- 
semble, that without France, they should never have succeeded in’ 
shaking off the yoke of England: but, unfortunately, they think 
that the good offices of nations are the result of calculation only, 
and not of attachment ; they even say that the ancient government 
of France, at the very time that it made sacrifices in their favor, 
did more for their independence, than for their liberty ; that, after 
having assisted them in separating from England, it intrigued to 
keep them disunited amongst themselves, in order that they might 
become emancipated, without having either wisdom to conduct, or 
power to protect themselves. 

Thus inclination, or if you please, habit, incessantly attracts the 
Americans towards England: interest does so still more; for the 
first and most important consideration in a new country is, without 
doubt, to increase its riches. ‘Che proof of such a general dispo- 
sition manifests itself every where in America: we find evidence 
of it in every part of their conduct. ‘The customs, with regard to 
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religion, are themselves strongly tinctured with it. I will mention 
the result of what I have observed in this respect; its connexion 
with my subject cannot fail to be perceived. 

We know that, in England, religion has preserved a powerful 
influence over the mind; that even the most independent philo. 
sophy has not there dared to divest itself of religious ideas ; that 
from the time of Luther, all sects have found their way thither; 
that all have maintained themselves, and that many have there taken 
their rise. We know the share which they have had in the great 
political changes; in short, that all have been transplanted into 
America, and that some of the states owe their origin to them. 

It appears, at first, as if these sects would, after their transmi- 
gration, preserve their original state, and it is natural to conclude 
that they might likewise agitate America. But how great is the 
surprise of the traveller, when he sees them all co-exist in that 
perfect calm which, as it would seem, can never be ruffled; when, 
in the very same house, the father, the mother, the children, each 
follows peaceably, and without opposition, that mode of worship 
which he prefers! I have been more than once a witness of this 
spectacle, which nothing that I had ever seen in Europe could have 
prepared me to expect. On the days consecrated to religion, all 
the individuals of the same family set out together ; each went to 
the minister of his own sect; and they afterwards returned home, 
to employ themselves in common in their domestic concerns. ‘This 
diversity of opinion did not produce any im their feelings, or in 
their other habits ; there were no disputes, not even a question on 
the subject. Religion there seems to be an individual secret, which 
no one thinks that he has a right to doubt or toinvestigate. Thus, 
when there arrives in America, from any country of Europe, an 
ambitious sectary, eager to afford a triumph to his doctrine, by in- 
flaming the minds of men, far from finding, as in other places, 
persons disposed to enlist under his banner, he is scarcely even 
perceived by his neighbours; his enthusiasm is neither attractive 
nor interesting ; he inspires neither hatred or curiosity : in short, 
every one perseveres stedfastly in his own religious opinions, and 
uninterruptedly prosecutes his temporal concerns." 


* In atime of political factions this would cease to be the case; for then 
every sect would necessarily wish to be an auxiliary of such or such a party, 
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This apathy, which cannot be roused by the most furious spirit 
of proselytism, and which it is our present business to point out, 
not to account for, certainly takes its immediate rise from the per- 
fect toleration of the different sects of religion. In America no 
form of worship is proscribed, no one established by law ; and, 
therefore, there are no disturbances about religion. But this per- 
fect toleration has itself a principle; which is, that religion, al- 
though it is there every where a real sentiment, is more especially 
a sentiment of habit: all the ardor of the moment is employed 
about the means of speedily improving worldly prosperity; and 
hence results the chief cause of the entire calm of the Americans, 
respecting every thing which is not, according to this constitution 
of their minds, either a medium or an obstacle. 

We may remark further, that those Americans of the Cities, who 
were not long since colonists, and consequently accustomed to re- 
gard themselves as strangers, must naturally have turned their ac- 
tivity towards commercial speculations, and have considered as 
subordinate to these the labor of agriculture itself, by which, 
however, they were under the necessity of procuring immediate 
subsistence. Now such a preference, which supposes, in the first 
instance, an impatient desire of amassing a fortune, would not 
fail to increase that desire: for commerce, which extends the re- 
lations of man to man, necessarily multiplies his wants; and 
agriculture, by confining him in the bosom of his family, has an 
equal tendency to reduce them. 

America, whose population at present amounts to four millions, 
and is rapidly increasing, is but in her infancy with regard to ma- 
nufactures ; a few iron works, several glass houses, some tan-yards, 
a considerable number of trifling and imperfect manufactories of 
kerseymere, a coarse kind of knitting, and in some places of cotton, 

serve rather to point out the feeble efforts that have been hitherto 
made, than to furnish the country with manufactured articles of 


as we have already seen: but when these factions were once calmed, re- 
ligion would immediately become in the United States what it is at this 
day; which is as much as to say, that it has there no fanaticism as a con- 
stituent part of its composition; and that is an important thing. 

(Note of M. de Talleyrand, in the month of Ventose, year 7.) 
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daily consumption. It results from this that she is under the ne. 
cessity of importing from Europe not only a great part of what 
she consumes internally, but likewise a considerable portion of 
what she makes use of for her external commerce. Now all these 
articles are furnished to America so completely by England, that 
there is reason to doubt whether, in the time of the most severe 
prohibition, England enjoyed more exclusively this advantage, with 
what were then her colonies, than she does at present with the 
independent United States. 

The causes of this voluntary monopoly of commerce are, more- 
over, easy to be assigned. ‘The immense quantity of manufactured 
goods which are sent out of England; the division of labor, at 
the same time a cause and consequence of their immense produc- 
tion, and particularly the ingenious employment of the mechanical 
powers, adapted to the different processes of the manufactures, 
have enabled the English manufacturers to lower the price of all 
the articles of daily use, below the rate at which other nations have 
hitherto been able to afford them. Further, the great capitals of the 
English merchants enabled them to give more credit than those of 
any other nation; this credit is at least for a year, often for a longer 
time. The consequence is, that the American merchant who re- 
ceives his wares from England, employs scarcely any principal of 
his own in this commerce ; but trades almost entirely upon En- 
glish capital. Therefore, it is in fact England that engrosses the 
commerce of American consumption. 

Without doubt the English merchant must, in one way or other, 
indemnify himself for the interest of the sums of which he allows 
so long a use; but as the orders succeed regularly, and are in- 
creasing every year, there is established a balance of regular pay- 
ments and of fresh credit,- which leaves nothing in arrear but the 
fresh accommodation, the interest of which is to be gained from 
the succeeding orders, as well as from the former ones. This first 
debt establishes, as we see, a connexion between the English and 
American correspondent, which is difficult to be broken off. The 
former fears that, if he fail to send the goods ordered, he may 
overwhelm a debtor whose prosperity is the only security for his 
advances; the American, on his part, is afraid of quitting a cre- 
ditor, with whom he has too many old accounts to settle. It is 
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almost impossible for any third nation to interfere with these reci- 
procal interests, strengthened by long habit. ‘Thus France, in her 
commerce with America, is reduced to the supplying of a few pro- 
ducts peculiar to her soil; and does not enter into any competition 
with England in the sale of manufactured goods, which she would 
not supply in America either at so cheap a rate, or on such long 
credit. ‘ 

If it should be objected that, during our revolution, number- 
less exportations of French merchandise were made to America, 
the answer is easy. Such exportations have nothing in common 
with a regular commerce : they were the hasty speculations of those 
who, frightened by the requisitions, by the maximum, and by all 
the disasters of the revolution, preferred any loss whatever upon 
their merchandise sold in America, to the risk, or rather to the 
certainty, of a greater loss, if they let them remain in France. It 
was the tumultuous eagerness of people who run away from 
their house when on fire, and to whom every shelter is good ; and 
not the judicious exportation of merchants, who have made a cal- 
culation which they realize. Further, these wares were sold ill ; 
and the Americans considered the English goods as far preferable : 
which supplies us with a further argument in favor of England’s 
maintaining her monopoly of American commerce. 

Thus the American merchant is united to England not only 
by the nature of his transactions, by the want of the trust which 
he here obtains, and by the pressure of the credit which he has 
already indulged in; but still more by that necessity which the 
taste of the consumer irresistibly imposes upon him. This union 
i$ soreal, and there results from it such constant commercial re- 
lations between the two countries, that America has no true ex- 
change but with England: so that almost allthe bills which the 
Americans draw upon the continent are payable in London. 

Let us take care, however, in thus considering the Americans 
in a single point of view, not to judge of them individually with 
too much severity. As individuals, we may find amongst them 
the seeds of every social quality: but as a people newly consti- 
tuted, and formed of different elements, their national character 
is not yet decided. Doubtless they remain English from ancient 
habit ; but pethaps also because they have not yet had time to 
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become completely Americans. It has been observed that their 
climate is not yet formed : their character is still less so. 

If we consider those populous cities filled with English, Ger- 
mans, Irish, and Dutch, as well as with their indigenous inhabi- 
tants; those remote towns, so distant from one another; those 
vast uncultivated tracts of soil, traversed rather than inhabited by 
men who belong to no country; what common bond can we 
conceive in the midst of so many incongruities? It is a novel 
sight to the traveller, who, setting out from a principal city, where 
society is in perfection, passes in succession through all the de- 
grees of civilization and industry, which he finds constantly grow- 
ing weaker and weaker, until in a few days he arrives at a mis- 
shapen and rude cabin, formed of the trunks of trees lately cut 
down. Such a journey is a sort of practical and living analysis of 
the origin of people and states: we set out from the most com- 
pounded mixture, to arrive at the most simple ingredients : at the 
end of every day we lose sight of some of those inventions which 
our wants, as they have increased, have rendered necessary ; and 
it appears as if we travelled backwards in the history of the pro- 
gress of the human mind. If such a sight lays a strong hold 
upon the imagination; if we please ourselves by finding in the 
succession of space what appears to belong only to the succession 
of time, we must make up our minds to behold but few social 
connexions, and no common character, amongst men who appear 
so little to belong to the same association. 

In many districts the sea and woods have formed fishermen, 
and wood-cutters. Now such men, properly speaking, have no 
country : and their social morality is reduced within a very small 
compass. It has long ago been said that man is the disciple of 
that which surrounds him; and it is true. Hence he, whose 
bounds are circumscribed by nothing but deserts, cannot receive 
lessons with regard to the social comforts of life. The idea of the 
need which men have one of another does not exist in him ; and it 
is merely by decomposing the trade which he exercises, that one 
can find out the principles of his affections, and the sum of his 
morality. 

The American wood-cutter does not interest himself in any 
thing ; every sensible idea is remote from him. Those branches so 
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agreeably disposed by nature; the beautiful foliage ; the bright color 
which enlivens one part of the wood; the darker green which gives 
a melancholy shade to another : these things are nothing to him ; 
he pays them no attention: the. number of strokes of his ax re- 
quired to fell a tree fills all his thoughts. He never planted; he 
knows not the pleasure of it. A tree of his own planting would be 
good for nothing in his estimation ; for it would never, during his 
life, be large enough to fell. It is by destruction that he lives; he 
is a destroyer wherever he goes. ‘Thus every place is equally good 
in his eyes: he has no attachment to the spot on which he has 
spent his labor ; for his labor is only fatigue, and is unconnected 
with any idea of pleasure. In the effects of his toil he has not 
witnessed those gradual increases of growth, so captivating to the 
planter; he regards not the destination of his productions; he 
knows not the charms of new attempts: and if, in quitting the 
abode of many years, he does not by chance forget his ax, he 
leaves no regret behind him. 

The vocation of an American fisherman begets an apathy, 
almost equal to that of the wood-cutter. His affections, his in- 
terest, his life, are on the side of that society to which it is 
thought that he belongs. But it would be a prejudice to suppose 
that he is a very useful member of it. For we must not compare 
these fishermen to those of Europe, and think that the fisheries 
here are, like them, a nursery for seamen. In America, with the 
exception of the inhabitants of Nantucket, who fish for whales, 
fishing is an idle employment. Two leagues from the coast, 
when they have no dread of foul weather, a single mile when the 
weather is uncertain, is the sum of the courage which they dis- 
play ; and the line is the only instrument with whose use they 
are particularly acquainted. Thus their knowledge is but a 
trifling trick ; and their action, which consists in constantly hang- 
ing one arm over the side of the boat, is little short of idleness. 
They are attached to no place; their only connexion with the 
Jand is by means of a wretched house which they inhabit. It is 
the sea that affords them nourishment: hence a few cod-fish, 
more or less, determine their country. If the number of these 
seems to diminish in any particular quarter, they emigrate, in 
search of another country, where they are more abundant.—When 





it was remarked, by some political writers, that fishing was a sort 
of agriculture, the remark was brilliant, but not solid. All the 
qualities, all the virtues, which are attached to agriculture, are 
wanting in the man who lives by fishing. Agriculture produces 3 
patriot in the truest acceptation of the word; fishing alone can 
succeed in forming a cosmopolite. 

I have, perhaps, dwelt too long on a sketch of these manners ; 
it may seem foreign to this memoir; and yet it completes the 
object of it ; for I had to prove that it was not merely by reason 
of their origin, of their language, and of their interest, that the 
Americans so constantly find themselves to be Englishmen—an 
observation which applies more especially to the inhabitants of 
the cities. When I cast my eyes upon those people wandering 
amongst the woods, upon the shores of the sea, and by the banks 
of the rivers, my general observation was strengthened, with re- 
gard to them, by that indolence and want of a native character, 
which renders this class of Americans more ready to receive and 
to preserve the impression of a foreign one. Doubtless the 
latter of these causes will grow weaker, and even disappear alto- 
gether, when the constantly increasing population shall, by the 
cultivation of so many desert lands, have brought the inhabitants 
nearer together. As for the other causes, they have taken such 
deep root, that it would, perhaps, require a French establishment 
in America to counteract their ascendancy with any hopes of suc- 
cess. Undoubtedly such a political project should not be over- 
looked ; but it does not belong to the subject of this memoir. 

I have proved that the Americans are English, both in their 
habits and in their wants: I am far from thence concluding that 
they have by inclination remained subjects of Great Britain. 
Every thing, it is true, draws them towards England, as an indus- 
trious nation ; but every thing ought to separate them from Eng- 
land, considered as a mother country. They may be willing to 
depend upon her commerce, which they find to their advantage, 
without consenting to depend upon her authority, under which 
they have so severely suffered. They have not forgot what their 
liberty cost them ; and they would not be so void of reflection as 
to consent to lose it, and to allow themselves to be led on by the 
ambition of individuals, They have no longer, it is true, the 
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enthusiasm which destroys ; but they have the good sense which 
preserves, They do not hate the English government; but this, 
no doubt, is from the consideration that it can never again become 
their own. ‘They take especial care not to hate each other : to- 
gether they fought, together they enjoy the fruits of their victory. 
Parties, factions, hatreds, have all disappeared :' like good cal- 
culators they have proved that these produced no benefit. Hence 
nobody reproaches his neighbour with the existing state of things : 
each endeavours to turn them to his own advantage: they are 
mariners arrived at a safe harbour, who think it at least useless to 
be incessantly asking each other why they embarked, and why 
they followed a particular course. 

In fine, to arrive at a complete proof of the fact which I ad- 
vanced concerning the relations of the Americans with Great 
Britain, it was necessary to reject probabilities, and to discard 
analogies. Now, in demonstrative sciences especially, it is of 
consequence, at the risk of great mistakes, to guard oneself 
against what is merely probable. 

The knowledge of this fact itself might lead to false conclusions ; 


it might give reason to believe that the independence of colonies 
was an advantage to their mother countries. But when we revert 
to its real causes, the consequence is reduced within narrower 
limits. At present we can perceive in it nothing more than that 
the independence of the United States has been useful to England, 
and that it would be so to every state of the continent which, on the 
one side, should offer the same advantages to colonies of the same 


* This was literally true when the present memoir was read to the In- 
stitute. If, since that time, parties have been formed afresh ; if there is one 
of them which, to its shame be it spoken, labors tu replace America under 
the yoke of Great Britain; this would confirm but too clearly what I have 
established in the course of this memoir, viz. that the Americans are still 
English. But every thing leads me to believe that that party will not 
triumph ; and that the wisdom of the French government has disconcerted 
its hopes: and I shall not have to retract the good which I have here said of 
people, of whom I have a pleasure in recollecting that they are English ouly 
by habits which affect not their political independence, and not by a senti- 
ment that would cause them to regret the having effected that indepen- 
dence. (Note of M. de Tallcyrand, in the month of Ventose, year 7.) 
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nature, and on the other, should be seconded by similar faults ix 
its neighbours. 

The development of the causes of this fact has led to many 
ulterior consequences. 

In enumerating these causes, we have found reason to conclude 
successively : 

1st. That the first years which follow peace, decide upon the 
commercial system of states; and that if they neglect to seize the 
moment to draw their advantage from it, it turns out almost in- 
evitably to their loss : 

2dly. That commercial habits are more difficult’ to break 
through than we imagine; and that interest brings together in one 
day, and often for ever, those whom the most ardent passions had 
armed against each other for a series of years : 

Sdly. That in the calculations of the relations of every kind 
which may exist amongst men, identity of language is one of the 
most binding: __ 

4thly. That religious toleration, in its fullest extent, is one of 
the most powerful guarantees of social tranquillity: for where 
liberty of conscience is respected, every other right cannot fail to 
be so. 

5thly. That the spirit of commerce, which renders man tolerant 
through indifference, tends also to render him selfish through avi- 
dity ; and especially that a people whose social character has been 
shaken by long agitations, ought, by means of wise institutions, 
to be drawn towards agriculture ; for commerce always keeps the 
passions in a state of effervescence, and agriculture uniformly 
calms them : 

Finally, That, after a revolution which has changed every 
thing, we should know how to forego our hatreds, if we would not 
for ever renounce our happiness. 





AN ESSAY 
ON THE ADVANTAGES TO BE DERIVED FROM 


NEW COLONIES 


IN THE EXISTING CIRCUMSTANCES, 


THosE men who have meditated upon the nature of the rela- 
tions which unite metropolitan countries to their colonies, those 
who are accustomed at a distance to read political events in their 
causes, have long been aware that the West India colonies will one 
day separate themselves from their mother countries; and by a 
natural tendency, which the vices of Europeans have but too much 


accelerated, will either unite amongst themselves, or will attach them- 
selves to the neighbouring continent. For thus it is decreed by that 
influence of events which determines the destiny of states, and 
which nothing can resist. 

If such events are inevitable, we should at least retard the epoch 
of them, and turn to our advantage the intervening time, 

Disastrous measures have carried devastation into our colonies, 
Humanity, justice, policy itself, imperiously command, that by firm 
and wise measures we, at length, make an effort to repair the 
mischief. 

But in the mean time is it not right to cast our eyes upon other 
countries, and to prepare in them the establishment of new colonies, 
whose connexion with ourselves may be more natural, more use- 
ful, and more durable? For it inevitably follows that the system 
of our interior government should introduce into our external ree 
lations changes analogous to itself. 

The necessary effect of a free constitution is to tend unceasingly 
to regulate every thing, both within and without itself, for the ine 
terest of mankind. The necessary effect of an arbitrary govern- 
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tment is to tend unceasingly to regulate every thing, both ex. 
ternally and internally, for the individual interest of those who 
govern. According to these opposite tendencies, it is incontesta. 
ble that nothing in comthon can long exist with regard to the means, 
as nothing in common can exist with regard to the object. 

Tyranny is irritated at expressions of discontent from the very 
moment that they show themselves ; indifference pays no attention 
to them; goodness receives them with interest ; policy searches for 
a counterpoise to them; now the counterpoise of discontent is 
hope. 

The ancients imagined the river of oblivion, in which, at our 
exit from life, all our recollections were lost. The true Lethe at 
our exit from revolution, isin every thing which opens to men the 
road to expectation. : 

«Every change,” says Machiavel, ¢ lays the foundation of ano- 
ther.” This observation is just and profound. 

In fact, without speaking of the hatreds which they perpetuate, 
and of the motives for vengeance which they leave in our minds, 
revolutions which have shaken every thing, those especially in which 
every one has taken a part, leave behind them a general restlessness 
of mind, a necessity for change, an INDEFINITE DISPOSITION FOR 
HAZARDOUS ENTERPRISES; AND AN AMBITION IN THE IDEAS, 
which tend unceasingly to alter and destroy. 

This is especially true when the revolution has been made in the 
name of liberty. “ A FREE GOVERNMENT,” says Montesquieu, 
st that is, one ALWAYS AGITATED, &c.” It being impossible to put 
a stop to such an agitation, we must regulate it. It must be al- 
lowed to exercise itself, not at the expense, but for the promotion 
of the public happiness. . 

After the crises of revolutions, there are men grown old under 
the impression of misfortune, whose mind must in some sort be 
made young again. There are some who, no longer wishing to 
love their country, must be made sensible that fortunately it is im- 
possible to hate it. 

Without doubt time and good laws will produce happy changes; 
but there is need also of establishments contrived with wisdom; 
the power of laws is limited, and time destroys alike that which is 
good and that which is bad. 
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When I was in America, I was struck by observing that after 
a revolution, very unlike indeed to our own, there remained such 
slight traces of ancient animosities, so little agitation, so little in- 
quietude. In short, that none of those symptoms were there to be 
found which every instant threaten the tranquillity of states newly 
bursting into freedom. I did not fail soon to discover one of the 
chief eauses of it. , Without doubt this revolution, like others, has 
left in the mind dispositions to excite, or to receive, new troubles. 
But this need of agitation has been able to satisfy itself differently 
in a new and vast country, where adventurous projects allure the 
mind, where immense tracts of uncultivated land give men a faci- 
lity of going, to employ a fresh activity, far from the scene of 
their first dissensions, of placing their hopes on fresh speculations, 
of throwing themselves into the midst of a crowd of new schemes; 
in short, of wearying themselves by change of residence (de se 
fatiguer enfin par des déplacemens) and thus of extinguishing 
within their bosoms the revolutionary passions. 

Happily the soil which we inhabit does not present the same 
resources : but new colonies, chosen and established with discern- 


ment, may offer them to us; and this motive for occupying our- 
selves about such, adds great force to those which already solicit the 
attention of the public on the subject of this kind of establish- 
ment. 


The different causes which gave rise to the colonies, in whose 
origin history has instructed us, were not of more urgent influ- 
ence: the greater part of them were much less pure. Thus am- 
bition and the ardor of conquest carried the first colonies of the 
Phenicians,' and of the Egyptians, into Greece; violence that of 
the Tyrians to Carthage ;* the misfortunes of war that of the 
fugitive Trojans to Jtaly;* commerce, and the love of riches, 
those of the Carthaginians to the isles* of the Mediterranean, and 
upon the coasts of Spain and Africa; necessity those of the Athe- 
nians into Asia Minor,’ the people becoming too numerous for 
their limited and barren territory; prudence that of the Lacede- 
monians to Tarentum, who by this means delivered themselves 


* Cecrops, Cadmus, Danaus. ? Dido. 3 Aineas, 
* Syracuse. > Miletium, Ephesus, 
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from some turbulent citizens; and urgent policy the numerous 
colonies of the Romans,’ who showed themselves doubly skilful 
in giving up their colonists a portion of their conquered countries, 
both because they appeased the people, who incessantly demanded 
a new division, and because they thus formed, of the discontented 
themselves, a sure guard in the countries which they had subdued, 
The ardor for plunder, and the fury of war (much more than 
excess of population) sent the colonies, or rather the irruptions 
of the people of the North’ into the Roman empire; anda 
romantic piety, greedy of conquest, those of the Europeans into 
Asia.’ 

After the discovery of America we saw the folly, the injus. 
tice, and the avaricious spirit of individuals, who, thirsting after 
gold, threw themselves upon the first countries to which their barks 
conveyed them. The more greedy they were, the more they sepa- 
rated themselves from each other—they wished not to cultivate but 
to lay waste. Those indeed were not true colonists. Some time 
afterwards, religious dissensions gave birth to more regular estab- 
lishments. ‘Thus the Puritans took refuge in the north of Ame- 
rica. The English catholics in Maryland. The Quakers in Penn. 
sylvania. Whence Adam Smith concludes that it was not the 
wisdom but the vices of the European governments, that peopled 
the new world. 

Other great emigrations are likewise owing to a gloomy policy, 
or, to a policy falsely denominated religious. ‘Thus Spain rejected 
the Moors from her bosom—France the Protestants—almost all 
governments the Jews—and every where the error which had dic- 
tated such deplorable counsels was recognized too late. Tuer 
HAD DISCONTENTED SUBJECTS AND THEY MADE ENEMIES OF 
THEM; THESE MIGHT HAVE SERVED THEIR COUNTRY BUT WERE 
FORCED TO INJURE IT. 

This long experience ought not to be lost upon us. The att 
of putting men into their proper places is, perhaps, the first in the 
science of government, is assuredly, the most difficult ; and the 
presenting to their imagination distant objects, perspective views, 


* A great number of small colonies, of which none became celebrated. 
* Invasions of Huns, Goths, Vandals, &c. 3 Crusades. 
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en which their thoughts and their desires may fix themselves, is, I 
think, one of the solutions of this difficulty. 

In the development of the motives which have determined the 
establishment of a great number of the ancient colonies, we easily 
remark, that at the time they were indispensable, they were volun- 
tary; that they were presented by the government as an allurement, 
not as a punishment. We observe this idea especially to predo- 
minate in them, viz. that bodies politic ought to reserve to theme 
selves the means of placing to advantage at a distance from their 
immediate seat, that superabundance of citizens who, from time to 
time, threaten their tranquillity. Further, this necessity was 
founded in a vicrous ORIGIN. It was either an original Agrarian 
law giving rise to threatening claims, which it became necessary to 
calm; Or, too EXCLUSIVE A CONSTITUTION, which being made 
for ONE CLAss, caused a dread of too great an increase of popula- 
tion IN THE OTHER. 

It is by making ourselves masters of what was most pure in the 
views of the ancients, and, by guarding against the application 
which has been made of them by the majority of modern nations, 
that it will be proper in my opinion to occupy ourselves in the first 
days of peace with this kind of establishment, which when well con- 
ceived, and well executed, may, after so many agitations, be the 
source of the greatest advantages. 

And how many Frenchmen ought to embrace this idea with 
joy! How many of them are there for whom, were it but for a 
few moments, a new sky has become an absolute necessity ! Those 
who, bereft of their nearest connexions, have lost by the stroke 
of the assassin all which rendered their native soil dear to them ; 
those for whom it has become unfruitful ; those who find in it 
nothing but regret, and those who find in it nothing but remorse ; 
themen who cannot resolve upon fixing their hope in that place 
where they have experienced their misfortunes; and that multi- 
tude of diseased politicians, those inflexible characters, whom no 
reverse can bend, those ardent imaginations, whom no reasoning 
can influence, those fascinated spirits, whom no events can dis- 
enchant; and those who always find themselves too constrained 
in their own country; and the greedy and adventurous specula- 
tors; and the men who are born to have their names attached to 
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discoveries, to the founding of cities, and to the formation of civi- 
lized societies ; he for whom France, as now constituted, is still 
too agitated, and he for whom it is too calm ; those in short who 
cannot put up with equals, and those likewise who cannot brook 
any state of dependence. 

And let us not suppose that so many different and opposite ele. 
ments would not unite: have we not seen, of Jate years, since 
there have been political opinions in France, men of ail parties 
embark together, and go to run the same risks upon the uninha- 
bited banks of the Scioto? Are we ignorant of the empire which 
is exercised over the most irritable minds by time, by space, by 
a new country, by habits to be begun, by obstacles to be overcome 
in common, by the desire of injuring giving place to the necessity 
of mutually assisting each other, by suffering, which softens the 
soul, by hope, which comforts it, by the pleasure of discoursing 
of a country which one has quitted, and even by that of com. 
plaining of it? 

No, it is not so easy as we think it to hate forever. This feel- 
ing often requires but a specious pretence for its extinction; it 
never resists So many Causes conspiring to destroy it. 

Let us they hold it for certain that these discordances of opi- 
nion, as well as those of character, form no obstacle to new colo- 
nies; and would all be lost in a community of interests, if we 
knew how to take advantage of the errors and prejudices which 
have hitherto opposed the numerous attempts of this kind. 

It does not enter into the plan of this memoir ta present all the 
details of a colonial establishment: my aim being only to rouse 
the attention of the public, and to draw towards this subject more 
profound meditations, and the knowledge of all those who can 
present us with local information» 

Nevertheless, I shall not deny myself the enunciation of some 
of the most simple principles, upon which these establishments 
should be founded: I have need to buoy myself up against the 
dread of witnessing the renewal of disastrous attempts. I think 
we shall feel the necessity of establishing. them in hot countries, 
for they are the only ones which give a quick return to those who 
employ their industry upon them ; in places productive of what 
we stand in need, and wanting what we possess; for this is the 
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first principle of union between a mother country and her colo- 
nies. We shall occupy ourselves, without doubt, in the forma- 
tion of vast establishments, in order that men and their schemes 
may there be at their ease; and they should be varied too, in 
order that every one may find there the situation and the labor 
that suits him. We should especially take care not to allow a 
multitude of men to embark inconsiderately at once, before we 
have provided for the indispensable necessities of a first esta- 
blishment; and we shall recollect that it was by the most idle 
want of foresight that the expeditions to the Mississippi in 1719, 
and to Cayenne in 1763, swallowed up so many thousands of 
Frenchmen. 

Hitherto governments have formed to themselves a political 
rule, not to send for the foundation of their colonies any but in- 
dividuals without industry, without capital, and without morals. 
A principle the most opposite possible to this must be adopted : 
for vice, ignorance, and misery, can found nothing. They are cal- 
culated only to destroy. 

Colonies which have been made use of as a means of punish- 
ment, and those which might serve for this purpose, have been 
imprudently confounded with those whose commercial relations 
ought to be the source of riches to the mother country. We must 
carefully separate these two kinds of establishments. Let them 
haye nothing common in their origin, as they have nothing similar 
in their destination. The impression which results from a polluted 
origin, has effects which many generations are scarcely sufficient to 
efface. 

But what will be the bonds of connexion between the new co- 
lonies and France? History offers striking results to decide this 
question. ‘The Greek colonies were independent; they prospered 
in the highest degree. ‘Those of Rome were always governed. 
Their progress was barely perceptible, and their names are hardly 
known to us. The solution rests upon the same point to this day, 
in spite of the difference of times and interests. I am aware that 
it is difficult to convince governments, unable to quit accustomed 
plans, that they will derive the benefit of their advances and pro- 
tection without having recourse to coercive laws. But, it is cer- 
tain, that the interest of the two countries, well understood, is the 
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true bond which should unite them ; and this bond is very strong, 
when there is also a common origin. It is even preserved when the 
force of arms has deranged the connexion, ‘This may be easily 
perceived in Louisiana, which remains French, although it has 
been under the dominion of the Spaniards for thirty years; and in 
Canada, although in the power of the English for the same length 
of time. The colonists of these two countries were Frenchmen; 
they are so still, and an obvious bias inclines them always towards 
us. It is then-from a previous knowledge of reciprocal interest, 
strengthened by the powerful tie of a common origin, that the es- 
tablishment ought to be formed, and on the strength of this in. 
terest, that we must reckon for the advantages to be drawn from it, 
At a great distaace, every other relation becomes in time illusory ; 
or it is more expensive than productive. Hence, there should be 
no domination, no monopoly; always the force which protects, 
never that which oppresses; justice, kind offices; these are the 
true calculations, for states as well as for individuals; these are the 
true sources of reciprocal prosperity. In short, experience and 
reason unite in-.rejection of those pusillanimous doctrines which 
suppose a Loss wherever there has been made a Gain. The true 
principles of commerce are the opposite of these prejudices. 
They promise to all people mutual advantages, and they invite 
them to enrich themselves mutually by the exchange of their pro- 
ductions, by liberal and amicable communications, and by the use- 
ful arts of peace. 

Further; the countries proper to receive our colonies are in 
very great number: many would fulfil our views exactly. 

Upon the supposition that our West-India islands should be 
exhausted, or that they should throw off our subjection, some 
establishments on the coast of Africa, or rither in the islands 
which border upon it, would be easy and convenient. An author 
deserving regard on account of the views which manifest them- 
selves in his works, and which are always inspired by a love of the 
public good, I mean Citizen Montlinot, in a very excellent me- 
moir which he has just published, points out along this coast an 
Archipelago of isles, of which many, although fertile, are unin- 
habited, and at our disposal. 

M. le Duc de Choiseul, one of the men of our age with most of 
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faturity in mind, who so early as the year 1769 foresaw the separas 
tion of America from England, and feared the partition of Poland, 

was endeavouring by means of negociations at that time to pave 
the way for the cession of Egypt to France, in order that he might 
be ready to replace, by the same productions, and by a more ex- 
tended commerce, the West-India colonies, at the time that they 
should be lost to us. It is with a similar view that the English 
government encourages so successfully the cultivation of sugar at 
Bengal ; that it had, before the war began, an establishment at 
Sierra Leone; and that it was preparing one at Boulam. There is 
a further truth which we should not endeavour to conceal. The 
question, so injudiciously agitated, respecting the liberty of the 
negroes, whatever may be the remedy which wisdom may bring for 
the evils which have been the result of it, will introduce sooner or 
later a new system in the cultivation of the colonial products. It 
is politic to be before-hand with these great changes: and the first 
idea which offers itself to the mind, that which brings with it the 
greatest number of favorable suppositions, appears to be, to at- 
tempt this cultivation in those very places where the cultivator is 
born. 

I have barely pointed out some positions; there are others 
which I could also enumerate: but here especially to announce too 
much of what one means to do, is the way not todo it at all. Be- 
sides, it belongs to the men who have travelled the most, and to 
the best purpose; to those who have carried into their researches 
an enlightened and unwearied love of their country; it is to our 
Bougainville, who had the glory to discover what it has been still 
glorious for the illustrious navigators of England to trace after 
him; it is to Fleurieu, who has so perfectly observed all that he 
has seen, and so well elucidated, by his learned criticism, the ob- 
servations of others: it belongs to such men to tell the govern- 
ment, when they are interrogated by it, what are the places where 
anew country, a salubrious climate, a fruitful soil, and the re- 
lations pointed out by nature, invite our industry, and promise 
us rich advantages, for that day at least, when we shall have the 
good sense to carry there our knowledge and our labor only. 

From all that has been here advanced, it follows, that every 
consideration urges us to occupy ourselves with new colonies: the 
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example of the most wise people, who have made them one of the 
greatest means of their tranquillity; the necessity of preparing 
for the replacing of our present colonies, in order that we may not 
be found behind-hand with events : the convenience of placing the 
cultivation of our colonial products nearer to their true cultiva- 
tors; the necessity of forming with the colonies the most natural 
relations, more easy, no doubt, in new, than in old establishments ; 
the advantage of not allowing ourselves to be outdone by a rival 
nation, for whom every one of our oversights, every instance of 
our delay in this respect, is a conquest; the opinion of enlighten. 
ed men, who have bestowed their attention and their researches 
upon this object: in short, the pleasure of being able to attach to 
these enterprises so many restless men who have need of projects, 
so many unfortunate men who have need of hope. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Controversial writers generally introduce their works to the 
public by claiming exemption from prejudice. ‘The claim indeed 
is seldom well founded; for in the discussion of questions which 
come home to men’s business and bosoms, it is almost impossible 
for the most vigorous mind to divest itself completely of prejudice, 
Iam far from supposing that I am possessed of this vigor; but Iam 
confident that my prejudices, if I have any, with respect to the 
following subject, are not hostile to the cultivation of land, having 
spent a considerable part of a long life in the study and practice of 
Agriculture, and now, on the verge of life, feel no temptation to 
misrepresent the truth which experience has taught me. It is 
only from this experience that I think myself entitled to attention; 
for I am fully aware that my language wants those graces which 


have attracted readers to other tracts on this most interesting con- 


troversy. Such, however, as this inquiry is, I bequeath it to the 
public as the legacy of a man who is not likely to intrude himself 
more upon its attention. If it be found to throw any light on the 
great question now at issue, my sole end in publishing will be 
gained. J. N. 


Stirling, 29th October, 1814. 





AN INQUIRY, &e. 


A Butt has lately been brought into Parliament, and warmly 
supported by a number of landholders, to lay an additional re- 
striction on the importation of foreign corn, in order to give do- 
mestic corn a more decided preference in the market. It is al- 
leged, that, by the prosecution of this measure, the cultivators of 
land will be prompted to greater enterprise, and make more ef- 
ficacious exertions to bring forward a sufficient quantity of corn, 
and thus the market would be more regularly supplied, the prices 
kept moderate and less fluctuating, and the nation no longer be 
dependent on other countries for the first necessary of life. 

The body of the people have, however, expressed great hos- 
tility to this measure. Corporations and public bodies of all kinds, 
have formed resolutions, and presented petitions to both houses of 
parliament against it: and perhaps no public measure has ever 
been more universally reprobated. An unhappy ferment is thus 
excited, heart-burnings and jealousies are awakened, the landed 
and manufacturing classes regard each other as adversaries, and 
the concord and harmony of society is greatly disturbed. ‘The 
bill has been now laid aside, but with the understanding that the 
consideration of it shall be resumed next session. In this interval it 
may be proper to take a dispassionate view of the measure, in its 
different bearings, to try if we can discover the real interest of the 
parties, which perhaps may coincide more intimately, than the 
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present passions and prejudices of people will allow them to admit, 
It will be happy if any thing can thus be contributed to put an 
end to baleful controversy, allay animosity, and restore unanimity, 
In the execution of this important task it will be proper to inquire, 

I, What is the real cause why corn which generally abounded 
in Britain, in the first part of the last century, has been 
insufficient for the subsistence of the inhabitants ever since, 

Il. In what manner the successful industry of a growing po- 
pulation affects land property. 

Ill. If any new restrictions which may be laid on the im. 
portation of foreign corn would make corn more abundant 
at home. 

IV. If the state of society and the agriculture of the country 
would be improved by the exclusion of foreign corn. 

V. We shall add a few miscellaneous observations. 

But before commencing the. discussion of these points, the 
following axioms, to which there may be sometimes occasion to 
refer, shall be submitted to the judgment of the reader. 

Axiom Ist. The food or subsistence, the most urgent want of 
man and other animals, being ultimately obtained from the earth, 
the physical strength of a nation, so far as it depends on numbers, is 
chiefly derived from the natural and acquired fertility of the soil of 
which that nation is possessed." 

2nd. But the produce of the soil will not go far in the sub- 
sistence of man and his dependent animals unless skill and labor 
be employed to increase and bring it forward: and those who cul- 
tivate the earth will only apply as much skill and labor as they 
think will serve to support themselves, and those who can give 
them in exchange something for which they have a value. 

3rd. Before, therefore, agriculture can become a profession, and 
the skill, capital and industry be employed in it, which are requi- 
site to excite the fertility of the soil, and bring forward its most 
valuable produce, a class of industrious consumers must exist, 
who have the fruits of their labors ready to exchange for the fruit 
of the earth. And it will not be difficult to determine whether it 
be most advantageous to agriculture that these be part of the ine 
habitants of the country, or those of a foreign nation, especially in 
a country surrounded by others possessing a more favorable soil 
and climate,* 

4th. That enlightened and liberal-minded philosopher, Dr. 
Adam Smith, has ably explained how labor stamps a value on 
every subject on which it is employed. It is by labor, guided by 


* Wealth of Nations, b. I. chap. 11. 
? Principle of Population, b. I, chap. 9. 
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the intelligence of man, that all those subjects which nature offers 
to his acceptance, are fitted for his use and enjoyment. Hence 
labor is the source of all exchangeable value, and the universal 
agent in the creation of wealth.’ 

5th. Thus land produce, and the labor of the other industrious 
classes of the society, mutually become the prices of each other. 
The balance of exchange, indeed, sometimes hangs on the one side, 
and sometimes on the other. When corn abounds, he who is 
possessed of it must give a greater quantity for the other commo- 
dities which he wants; when it is scarce, he purchases the same 
commodities for a less quantity. But the operatives in the other 
various productive labors can give no more for the corn requisite 
for their subsistence, than the value of their labor, after the neces- 
sary items of clothing, lodging and fuel are deducted. When the 
ptice of corn exceeds this, their desire for food becomes un- 
availing, and the effectual demand for corn must be proportionally 
diminished. The average value of the labor of the bulk of the 
laboring people is therefore the natural maximum price of corn; 
so that whatever be the fluctuations, labor and corn are mutually 
measured by each other, and the value of the one is limited by the 
extent of the other.* 

(th. All nations indeed have introduced a medium for facilitat- 
ing this and other branches of commerce; but this medium, 
whether it be coin or bank money, is not the measure, but an 
arbitrary symbol by which the measure is applied. Money there- 
fore cannot be a certain standard for adjusting such regulations as 
may be deemed necessary r¢specting the commerce of corn, 

7th. Labor is a very simple commodity, consisting solely in the 
value which the laborer adds to the subject on which he is em- 
ployed, by the application of his strength and dexterity, without 
any mixture, except the tear and wear of the tools or implements 
which he usually handles. This is never considerable, but is 
greatest in countries which have made the greatest proficiency in 
mechanic knowledge, and greater in some employments than in 
others, ‘The value of corn is more complex, being compounded 
of the labor of cultivation, the necessary manure, the seed, a 
proper remuneration to the cultivator for the capital, skill and at- 
tention which he employs in the culture of the soil, and carrying 
the product to market ; for the tear and wear of numerous im- 
plements, indemnification for the loss suffered by unfruitfual sea- 
sons and other calamitous incidents which unavoidably occur, all 
mixed with the gratuitous bounty of heaven. ‘The sum total of 


* Wealth of Naticns, b. ITT. chap. 4. 


See Sir James ‘Steuart’s Works, vol. 5. 


No. VIII. Pam. Vor. IV. 
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these, or something considerably above that, to stand for the bounty 
ot heaven. above mentioned, is the mijimum price of corn. When 
it does not exceed, cultivation must cease, and the land lie fallow, 
The excess is the profit of the cultivator, if he be the proprietor 
of the soil; if he hires it from another, it belongs to him from 
whom he hires it. It is the annual value of the land, the property 
of the land-holder, and is called rent. This would seem to be all 
that the land-holder can claim, and indeed he can get no more, when 
the land has already been highly:cultivated, and put in the most 
productive state. But for uncultivated land, on which improve. 
ments are to be made, even when these are executed at the ex- 
pense of the farmer, the land-holder regards the capability of his 
land as a joint stock, along with the farmer’s capital and attention, 
and exacts a sliare of the profit, expected to arise from the future 
improvement, as rent, besides the present annual value of the land. 
This annual value, which should go for rent, varies greatly ac- 
cording as the climate is more or less propitious, the natural or 
acquired fertility of the soil greater or less, together with a num- 
ber of concomitant circumstances favorable or adverse to cultiva- 
tion ; and this variation is not in exact proportion to the breadth 
and fertility, but in an increasing ratio, For one aere of land, 
which, on account of these circumstances taken together, is as 
productive as three acres less favorably circumstanced, deserves 
much more than three times the rent, the expense of culture, ha- 
zard, &c. of the former being less than a third of the latter: hence 
bad land is often dearest rented. "When rent does not exceed the 
value of the land proportioned to all circumstances, it is the just 
right of the land-holder ; and it stimulates the farmer to exertions, 
which he feels are uot beyond his power. But all attempts to 
raise it higher must defeat the purpose, and retard the improve 
ment of the country. 

I. We now return to the first branch of our inquiry, why com, 
which abounded at a former period, is now become scarce. Those 
who think that the conduct of mankind is best guided by acts of 
parliament, ascribe this to the laws which have been made for 
regulating the commerce of corn. They contend that those laws 
promoted the agriculture of the country in the first period, and 
caused abundance : but that having undergone unwise alterations 
_in latter times, they are become hostile to it, and a continual scat- 
City is the consequence. 

As the nature of these laws is probably not thoroughly known 
by every reader, a short view of them may make the subject better 
understood. 

The parliament of England seems first to have taken the agricul- 
ture of the nation under its protection in the reign of Charles Il. 
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By an act of the 12th of his reign, the exportation of corn was per- 
mitted when the price of wheat did not exceed 40s. per quarter; in 
the 15th this liberty was extended till the price of wheat exceeded 
48s. ; at the same time, some improper obstructions on the inland 
trade of corn were partially corrected; by an act of the 22nd ex- 
portation was allowed at all higher prices; in the Ist of William 
and Mary, a bounty was given of 5s. a quarter on the exportation 
of wheat, till the price arose to 48s. per quarter, with a propor- 
tioned bounty on other grain. By the 22nd of Charles II. a duty 
of 16s. per quarter was imposed on the importation of wheat, 
when the price at home did not exceed 53s. 4d. and a duty of 8s. 
a quarter from that to 80s.: the importation of other sorts of grain 
was restrained by duties proportioned to the value. Some subse- 
quent duties were added, and till the year 1773, the 13th of the 
present king, the duties on importation stood as follows : 


s. duty s. d. s. d. dutys, d. d. 
Beans to 28 per quarter 19 10 after which till 40 16 8 then 12 
Barley to 28 19 10 ull 32 16 
VOatsto 16 5 10 atter 
Pease to 40 16 after 9: 
Ryeto 36 19 10 till 40 16 8 then 12 
Wheat to 44 21 9 till 53 4 17 then 3 


then 12 
9 ! 


After the union, these regulations extended to Scotland. Se- 
veral temporary acts, expressing times of dearth, passed between 
1741 and 1773, prohibiting exportation and allowing importation 
for a limited time duty free. In the year 1778 a considerable al- 
teration was made in the corn laws. The duty on importation of 
16s. per quarter was continued till the price of wheat was 48s. 
and the bounty on exportation withdrawn when the price was 44s. 
In the year 1791 the duty on importation was made 24s. $d. per 
quarter of wheat, and was exacted till the price exceeded 50s., to 
54s.—2s. 6d., above 54s.,—6d. The law, which is still in force, 
passed in 1804, by which imported wheat pays the duty of 24s. 3d. 
per quarter, till the price at home be 63s, to 66s.—2%s. 6d. The 
bounty on exportation of 5s. is allowed till the price be 48s, Above 
54s. exportation forbidden. 

Such are the much famed corn laws, both in their extolled. and 
teprobated state. Much ingenuity has been employed to persuade 
the public that the abundance of corn in the first period above- 
mentioned, was produced by their bencficial operation, in their 
perfect state, and the succeeding scarcity to this operation being 
suspended by injudicious alterations.‘ Many people will find cif- 


* Those who admire the wisdom of the first corn laws, say that a duty of 
16s. a quarter on wheat imported, when the market price did not exceed 
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ficulty in believing that this operation could be considerable, either 
in the one way or the other. They will admit probably, that as 
Britain is circumstanced, her corn grown at home requires a pre- 


53s. 4d, was, at that period, equal to a prohibition, and left the market to 
the domestic husbandinan, tree of all competition; that the bounty of 5s. a 
quarter on exportation enabled him to sell the surplus corn to advantage in 
foreign parts; and thus being free from the dread of ever growing too much, 
his interest prompted him to grow as much as possible, and hence there 
was constan'ly abundance: and it seems to be presumed, that the increase 
ot the quantity of corn to answer the demand would have been unlimited, 
had the corn laws Leen kept up to their original force. The succeeding 
scarcity, is, theretore, imputed solely to the alterations made on these laws, 
and their force being weakened by change of circumstances. The com- 
mittee of the House of Commons on the corn laws, last session, appear to 
be strongly impfessed with this notion. In their report to the house, they 
state “ that so long as the system of restraining importation and encourag- 
ing exportation was persevered in, Great Britain jnot only supplicd herself, 
but exported much; and the prices were steady aud moderate: And since 
that system was abandoned, and during the whole period of the continuance 
of the system that was substituted in its place, of encouraging importation 
and restraining exportation, that is from 1765 to the present time, Great 
Britain has not only not supplied herself but has imported vast quantities 
trom foreign countries; and also that the price has been progressively ad- 
vancing from an average of 33s. 3d. for 68 years under the old system, to 
an average of 88s. 11d. for the last nine years under the newone.” But 
notwithstanding all which bas been said, it is evident that the corn laws 
have not had the effect ascribed to them. When these laws were new, and 
in full vigor, a dreadful famine occurred, between the, years 1693 and 1698, 
which they do not appear to have had any effect in palliating, and it is 
probable rather inflamed. Nor did they prevent the scarcity of 1741 and 
1757, when the legislature was obliged to suspend their operation. The 
comunittee represents that corn was abundant so long as government per- 
severed in giving these laws effect: but the temporary suspensions just 
mentioned, prove that experience had satisfied the wisdum of the nation, 
that the operation of the corn laws was unsuitable to the circumstances then 
existing, What kind of government would it have been, which persevered 
in institutions found so unsuitable to the times, and saw its subjects starvs 
ing? Itis unfair therefore to attribute the alteration of the corn laws, 
which circumstances had made indispensable, to any wanton fondness of 
innovation. Mr. Rose, in his speech to the house, has shown the assertions 
that the system of the corn laws was altered in 1765, that Great Britain bas 
since been importing vast quantities of foreign corn,—and that the price 
has been progressively advancing, are equally incorrect. Indeed it is not a 
specimen of great candour to compare the high prices of nine years of un- 
exampled hardship with the prices in quieter times. There was only a 
temporary suspension of the corn laws in 1765, like those in the years 1741 
and 1757; pa neither of these gave any sensible discouragement to 
agriculture, so neither could that in 1765. The system of corn laws was 
not altered till the year 1773; and of the years which followed that 
till 1790, there were eight in which the exports exceeded the imports, 
so that there was no progressive dearth or scarcity in consequence of this 
alteration of system. And as far as can be judged from the few facts above 
stated, the abundance and scarcity of corn seems to have depended little or 
xething on the operation of the corn laws, 
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ference in the home market: but as this has never been withheld, 
except for short periods and urgent reasons, they will not be able 
to discern the influence of the corn laws in the alteration which 
has occurred. ‘lo examine the solidity of this abstruse proposition, 
which has been chiefly supported by fine-spun speculative argu- 
ments, recourse should be had to the standard of facts. The state 
of the nation, its relations with other powers, the goodness or bad- 
ness of the seasons, and many other circumstances, must be come 
pared with the prices of grain, and with the exports and imports, 
at a number of periods at short distances from each other, before a 
just conclusion can be formed whether the operation of the corn 
laws has had any of the effects attributed to it, or not. But this 
laborious task is not necessary : for by taking a view of the history 
of the two kingdoms, now happily united, we shall find that the 
alteration from abundance to scarcity has proceeded from causes 
altogether independent on the corn laws. 

The furious religious and political contention by which both na- 
tions were convulsed in the 17th century, and the bloody civil war 
proceeding from them, which continued long to devastate the 
country, and which ended only with the overthrow of the throne 
and the assassination of the monarch, are still remembered with 
horror. The sagacious usurper, Cromwell, in the course of his 
vigorous administration, having checked the rage of contending 
parties, and somewhat allayed the existing ferment, internal peace 
was restored. By his effort to introduce the Flemish agriculture 
into England, the people were taught to attend to this most essen- 
tial branch of national industry, and in a short time the English, 
next to their teachers, became the best cultivators of land in 
Europe. ‘lhe calm was not of long duration. Mutual jealousies 
between the crown and the subject soon arose, theological and po- 
litical contentions were rekindled, accompanied with many of the 
horrors proceeding from such a state of society. These were most 
severely felt in Scotland, where the religious tenets of the people 
stood in most direct opposition to those of the prince. Internal 
quiet was not restored till the throne was again overturned, and a 
new monarch placed upon it. ‘Thus from the destructive rage 
of civil and religious quarrels, and its disastrous consequences, the 
national spirit was benumbed, industry languished, and little or no 
improvement in the state of society was made in the 17th cen- 
tury. 

Nor didthe incidents which occurred in the first part of the 18th 
century tend much to revive the spirit, or promote the prosperity 
of the nation. A bloody and expensive foreign war, which though 
ithad been concluded with glory, had exhausted the resources, and 
embarrassed the finances of the nation, was but lately ended and 
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the union of the two ancient kingdoms, which had met with much op- 
position and created great strife and perturbation, had been just con- 
cluded, when the monarch died. ‘The prospect of a disputed succes- 
sion had, for a considerable time, occupied the minds of the people, 
and the whole nation was arranged in two adverse parties. As re- 
ligious considerations were mingled with those of a political nature, 
the animosity was little less fierce, and the minds of men little less 
agitated than in the preceding contentions. A new dynasty of 
kings was now seated on the throne, and two rebellions followed, 
at no great distance of time, which spread alarm, terror and dis: ay 
by which the police of the country was unhinged, peace and secu- 
rity hanished, and the minds of the people diverted from a steady 
application to peaceful industry. 

While society existed in this paralized state, the laboring poor, 
haying few prospects of constant bread, and steady establishments, 
were deterred from entering into the cares of conjugal life, early 
matriages were not frequent, and the children born not numerous ; 
a great proportion of these was also carried off by the small pox, 
inoculation not being practised among people of that rank, and 
vaccination was not thenknown. Young men of spirit, about the 
same time, emigrated in crowds to the rising colonies of North 
America and the sugar islands, not finding room to exercise their 
activity at home. 

During all those times, little attention could be paid to the in- 
dustrious arts, saving the obvious and necessary operations of hus- 
bandry, without which society could not subsist. The enterprising 
spirit of industry had been stunned by the din of contention; 
commerce was less active; manufactures had not yet arrived at 
much refinement, and were of limited extent. But at length, as 
the times became tranquil, the ferocity of contention subsided—as 
the minds of men were more enlightened, humanity, mutual for- 
bearance, and social intercourse were more prevalent, and as the 
blessings of peace, liberty and security were felt, people became 
more attentive to their secular interest, and more active and enter- 
prising in the pursuit of it. Between the years 1750 and 1760, 
the basis of that mighty fabric of national prosperity seems to have 
been laid, which has since been reared to such an astonishing mag- 
nitude. The peace of 1763, by which a war was terminated, 
which ended so gloriously for Britain, set those springs in motion 
which had been silently collecting force. Commerce was rapidly 
extended, various new manufactures were established, and the old 
extended, not only for home consumption, but for supplying the 
West Indian colonies, and those of North America, to which the 
success of the late war had added vigor and stability, and nume- 
rous operatives were required for every department, by which an 
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increasing population was promoted. ‘This progress was some- 
what interrupted by Britain quarrelling with her North American 
colonies, and by her haughty deportment bringing the nations of 
Europe to join in opposing sher. But no sooner was this unhappy 


struggle over, than the same progress of pro perity went on with 
still greater rapidity. After the peace of 1783 the capital, which 
had been vested in trade with the Americans, was rnd into 
more lucrative channels, dg aap were improved and en- 
larged, the cotton manufacture, i in particular, had received won- 
derful improvements, and Britain not only accommodated her own 
people, but clothed the nations around her with cheap fabrics. 

During this period of prosperity, the industrious poor, being able 
to earn abundant subsistence, were induced to marry early, and 
numerous families were the consequence of plentiful subsistence. 
The progress of increasing population in Scotland is baa arly pointed 
out by comparing r Dr. W ebster ; ae st taken in the sar 1755 with 
that of Sir John Sinclair’s Stz al Account in 1 93 and after, 
and those taken by Mr. Abhors s act in thiscentury. ‘The progress 
in England and Wales is not so accurately ascertained, but it is ad- 
mitted that there are four millions and a half added to the popula- 
tion of Great Britain since the middle of the last century, or 
something more than the half of the whole populat ion at that 
period. When we take, along with this great increase, the more 
profuse use of bread, induced by greater ability to purchase, the 
increased numbers of horses of ali kinds, and the greater quantity 
of food given to them, to enable them to Ps ‘rform the more severe 
labors to which they are put, the victualling a great number of 
ships, especially fleets di: war for ear gyal service, the supporting 
of armies in foreign parts, many yoth sail and soldiers being 
mercenaries, the natives of other countries, and add to all the great 
waste, unavoidable in warlike operations, the bs ny will fully ac- 
count for the alteration from abundance to scarcity which has hap- 
pened in the course of the last 50 years, and of the increased 
scarcity since the commencement of the destructive war now hap- 
pily ended, without requiring any assistance from the ideal opera- 
tion of defective corn laws. 

Defective as the corn laws, in their latter state, are said to be, 
the improvements in agriculture have been greater during this most 
defective period, than in the preceding one, whea they are held to 
have been well adi apted to promote the culture of corn. ‘This may 
be illustrated by taking a view of the former and present state of 
Scotland. Previous to the year 1760, the land in Scotland, with 
the exception of a very few favored spots, was nearly i in he same 
state in which it had been for centuries. Lord Thames, in his 
Gentleman Fz armer, publishe dinl776 , feelingly describes the hum- 
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ble state of Scotch agriculture, in his time. Previous to that, seve- 
ral l-nded gentlemen, who had begun to turn their minds to the im- 
provement of their country, had teen making sundry experiments, 
and by communicating their observations to one another, had ex- 
cited a general spirit of improving their respective properties, 
These improvements, thus set on foot, have been carried on, as 
well by farmers as landholders, with increasing spirit and ac- 
tivity ever since. Wilds have been reclaimed, marshes drained, 
the fields inclosed by fences and adorned and sheltered by planta- 
tions, summer fallowing has been generally practised ; courses of 
expensive manure applied, the crops often doubled; and less or 
greater additions to the productive powers of the soil everywhere 
made. ‘Though these exertions have not been every where equally 
vigorous, nor equally successful, amelioration is every where con- 
spicuous; and in some districts, most favorable for the production 
of corn, the soil is brought, perhaps, nearly to its highest state of 
productiveness. Hence rents have risen, probably from five to 
ten times what they were at the period above mentioned. And 
all this has been effected in spite of the mischievous tendency im- 
puted to the altered corn laws. A great part of England is natu- 
rally more fertile; and the improvement of the soil commenced 
earlier in that country. Such improvements are still going on ; 
if they have not made such quick progress as in Scotland, this can- 
not be imputed to the defect of the corn laws, they being the same 
in both countries. 

From this historical view, it seems evident that the alteration 
from abundance to scarcity of corn has proceeded solely from the 
greatly increased consumption, not from the fault of the corn laws: 
and that the improvement of the country has uniformly followed 
the prosperity of commerce and manufacture independent of these 
laws. 

II, The second head proposed was to inquire how a growing 
population employed in manufacture affects landed property. 

It is stated in axiom 2d and $d that the demand for subsistence of 
industrious people, who have the various productions of their la- 
bor and ingenuity ready to give in exchange for land produce, is 
the most sure and powerful incitement to an active and skilful 
cultivation of the ground. Nothing seems to be more obvious. 
A ready and convenient market, offering a valuable consideration, 
is the best encouragement for the production of any commodity— 
for applying the utmost skill and industry to increase its quantity 
and improve its quality ; and land produce can be no exception to 
this generalrule. Impressed with this truth the legislature of Eng- 
land enacted a bounty to be'paid on the exportation of corn, sen- 
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sible that the surplus corn of the country, after supplying the ine 
habitants, as often as there should be any, could not come in 
competition with that of the more fertile countries around, in the 
foreign market, without such assistance; and hence that such 
surplus must go to waste in the hands of the cultivator, and dise 
courage fuaene exertions. ‘This was no doubt giving encourages 
ment to agriculture, as the nation then stood, as it gave the raiser 
of corn the prospect, by means of this celal machine, of 
getting rid of the surplus, without fear of losing it, or selling it 
to great disadvantage. But a ready demand at home for all kinds 
of land produce (generally too bulky for distant carriage) to the 
extent of what can be raised, is a much more powerful motive to 
exertion in exciting the productive powers of the soil. This is 
amply proved by the effects which we see the prosperity of com- 
merce and manufacture has produced on the improvement of the 
country. Mr. Malthus, however, is of a different opinion. 

‘ ‘he high price of corn,” says he, * and of rude produce of 
every kind, so far as it is occasioned by the freest competition 
among the nations of Europe, is a very great advantage, and is the 
very best encouragement to agriculture; but when occasioned 
merely by the competition of monied wealth at home, its effect 
is different. Inthe one case a great encouragement is given te 
production in general. In the other case, the produce is necessa- 
rily confined to the home consumption. ‘The cultivators are 
ju stly afraid of growing too much cor - as a considerable loss 
will be sustained on that part which is sold abroad; and a glut in 
the home market will universally make the price fall below the 
fair and proper recompence to the grower.” But the same inge- 
nious and acute author, in other parts of his valuable work, 
accedes to the doctrine here advanced, that agriculture cannot 
succecd, unless accompanied by a class of consumers who have 
something valuable to exchange for its productions.” But here he 
forms a theory which is not supported by experience, and perhaps 
can never be brought to that test. ‘The jealousies subsisting 
among rival nations have never admitted, and probably never will 
admit, the freest competition among them. Nor can the power of 
monied wealth at home be brought into competition to raise the 
price of corn. ‘The great body of consumers of corn can give 
no more for their subsistence than the value of their labor can 
afford. ‘The price must therefore be limited by the effectual de- 


? Principle of Population, vol. ii. p. 225. 
: 1, p. 203. “ Though this necessary capital might be very 
iail sum perhaps the farmer cannot acquire; tor when he 
y of n than usual, he finds ne purchaser fer it, 
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mand ; and no competition of wealth will be so unprofitably em- 
ployed as to attempt to raise it higher." Neither have cultivators 
any cause to be afraid of raising too much corn. The demand has 
exceeded the production for these twenty years past, notwith- 
standing the late improvements in agriculture, and offers a fair 
field for every exertion to accommodate the inhabitants with pro- 
visions : and unless disturbed by impolitic regulations, or unpros- 
perous circumstances, may probably long continue todo so. The 
prosperity of commerce and manufacture has therefore been the 
great cause of the improvement of land in every respect. A 
numerous population of industrious consumers, dispersed in 
towns, villages, and hamlets over the country, offers a most en- 
couraging market, now exceeding the actual production for all 
kinds of land produce. ‘The expense of distant transportation is 
transferred from the cultivator to the manufacturer. «+ A piece 
of fine cloth,” says Dr. Smith, « of eighty pounds weight, con- 
tains in it not only the price of eighty pounds of wool, but some- 
times that of several thousand pounds of corn. The corn which 
could with difficulty be carried abroad in its own shape, is in this 
manner virtually exported in the complete manufacture.” <A ready 
market is offered at all times and for all quantities of every kind 
of land produce, and a quick return to suit the convenience of the 
seller. The successful industry of the manufacturer before his 
eyes stimulates the cultivator to equal diligence, and both go hand 
in hand in promoting the improvement of the country. Itis even 
a considerable advantage to agriculture, that the effects are retain- 
ed in the country, and can be brought to recruit part of the soil 
from which they were derived. By which means the commercial 
value of land, its yearly rent, and the rank, dignity, and enjoy- 
ment of landholders are advanced to a height, of which the most 
sanguine, forty years ago, could have had no expectation. The 
Jate improvements in agriculture are therefore the offspring of the 
prosperity of the other classes; and so far as this has been pro- 
moted by the economy of government, a more powerful support 
to agriculture has been administered, than could have been done 
by bounties, restrictive laws, or any direct encouragement or mo- 
nopoly in its favor. 

People, who have taken a narrow view of this subject, give it 
an opposite construction, and endeavour to excite in landholders 
a jealousy of the other classes, and to make them regard with 
envy that prosperity by which their own has been so greatly ad- 
vaneed. ‘They make loud complaints of the partiality shewn by 
the British Government to commerce and manufacture. Every 


2 Wealth ef Nations, book iii. chap. 3 
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new object of commerce, say they, has found protection and 
support. Every infant manufacture has been nursed by bounties, 
or guarded by restrictive laws in its favor; to support which 
landed property has been loaded with taxes, and oppressed by un- 
reasonable restrictions and prohibitions. 

It is needless at present to enter upon that great question in po- 
litical economy, of the justice of an unlimited intercourse, and 
the benefit mankind would have obtained from it, as the subject 
has long ago been amply discussed.‘ Whatever has been said in 
its favor, it is not to be expected that all nations will at once be 
disposed to embrace it. ‘The departure from that just and equit- 
able measure has been common to them all, and Britain is not 
more guilty than others. An error so ) general cannot soon be 
generally corrected, and any partial attempts might be productive 
of more harm than good. ‘When the we orld cannot be mended, 
it must be taken as it is. It will be suflicient to observe, that 
however erroneous the system may be, Britain has prospered 
under it. And though the steps which have been taken to encou- 
rage this or that br anch of industry may not always have been the 
most wise and politic, and sometimes proved abortive, yet upon 
the whole, they have contributed to increase the numbers of in- 
dustrious consumers of land produce, ont of course promoted 
agriculture. Nor are such of the taxes laid on landed people, or 
of the privations which they have suff ir as are merely the 
effects of British policy to promote manufacture, more than a 
drop in the bucket, compared with the enormous load which the 
peculiar destiny of the nation has brought on. By the bold en- 
terprising genius of the people, under the admired constitution 
which they enjoy, Britain has been advanced to a rank and glory 
among the nations, which has excited the jealousy of surrounds 
ing states, and demanded an almost constant struggle to support 
it. Hence wars have been frequent, tedious, and chargeable,—the 
national debt has accumulated to an almost incomputa able height— 
and the government become extremely expensive. From ‘these 
causes, taxes have become grievous ; but landholders ought not to 
lay the blame on the other classes, since they themselves have 
often been the first to call for an appeal to arms ; and those classes 
have, by their success, been enabled to take a large share of the 
burden. 

As the various branches of commerce and manufacture have 


* It has been reported of Frederick the Great, King of Prussia, that after 
having perused the works of some of the economists, he observed that phi- 
losophers might form what theories they pleased in their closets; but that 
statesmen would pay little regard to them, and always take what they 
thought the shortest road to obtain their ends. 
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been extended, capital has been acquired in the hands of many 
individuals where there was none before ; and they have been en- 
abled to contribute a large proportion, along with land proprietors 
in bearing the national burdens; and have thus made ample re- 
compence for all that the landed interest is supposed to have suf. 
fered on their account. In the awful struggle of the last twenty 
years, which is now brought to a happy conclusion, what would 
have become of the nation, without the powerful aid of commer- 
cial and manufacturing capital and industry? A gigantic despo- 
tism had arisen, which had poured an overwhelming deluge over 
the surrounding states, and ingulphed the whole in its destructive 
vortex. Britain alone resisted, and bravely stood in defence of 
her own independence and that of other nations; and her ruin 
only was wanting to satiate the ambition of the victorious tyrant. 
Had there been no funds of defence but such as could have been 
levied from landed property, Britain might have been over- 
whelmed by an overgrown power armed for her destruction. But 
fortunately commerce and manufacture having been uncom- 
monly successful, were enabled to contribute largely to the de- 
fence of the nation, and levies were obtained from all, even down 
to the lowest ranks. Thus the terrific throne of Napoleon was 
overthrown by contributions from the shopkeepers and weavers of 
Britain, whom he affected to hold in the highest contempt. 

The island of Great Britain, taken altogether, in an agricul- 
tural view, must stand in a low rank. ‘The southern parts of 
England, indeed, are perhaps little or nothing inferior in fertility 
to the lands on the continent of the same latitude: but the sur- 
face of Scotland is rugged and mountainous. It appears, by late 
investigations, that not more than a fourth part of it can admit 
ghe operations of the plough; and some part of that is possessed of 
so little fertility that corn cannot be cultivated on it to advantage. 
Some of the northern parts of England, and a great part of 
Wales, are not less rugged; and it is probable that not half the 
surface can be regarded asa fit subject for the cultivation of corn. 
The climate is not less exceptionable than the soil. Surrounded 
on all sides by the ocean, in a high and stormy latitude, the irre- 
gular agitations of its atmosphere visit the land in frequent storms 
and rains, often unexpectedly interrupting the labors of the field ; 
the temperature, influenced by the vast expanse of northern 
waters, in which ice is melting, is late in attaining heat sufficient 
to cherish vegetation, and the spring proves cold and backward 5 
the summer is short and unsteady; and the crop frequently suffers 
serious injury from the premature frosts of autumn. Even the 
whole heat of the vegetating season is sometimes scarcely suffici- 
ent to bring the corn to perfect ripeness. ‘Towards the end of 
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the seventeenth century, there were a number of such barren 
seasons, which occasioned great scarcity and dearth over the 
whole island. It appears by a private record, that in the years 
1692, 1693, 1694, 1696, 1698, the corn did not ripen in Scote 
tfand; and in some of these years the snow fell and covered it 
while growing. It has been also observed that the crops were 
much injured by the inclemency of the weather in the years 1727, 
1728, 1740, 1756, 1777; and the calamitous year 1781 is still 
painfully remembered by many people still living ; and the years 
1795 and 1799 by many more; the frost continued at intervals 
this present year, 1814, till Fane commenced, and returned to 
blast the blossoms of the bean in July. Other countries, no 
doubt, experience such adverse seasons; but in an insular situa- 
tion, in a high latitude, the recurrence of such must be more fre 
quent. Under such yarn ar—engie and in the present state of 
this country, compared with the other nations of Europe, British 
husbandmen are certainly not in a condition*to send their corn 
abroad to meet with that of more fertile countries in the foreign 
market. Agriculture must therefore have languished if the en- 
terprising genius of the people had not t carried manufactures to 
such an extent as to increase the number cf consumers who have 
ability to purchase provisions to the ful 1 extent of what the agri- 
culture of the country can produce, and render such ineffectual 
competition unnecessary. ‘The home market has now become, in 
every respect, the best market in Europe for all kinds of land 
produce, and furnished the most powerful spur to that spirited 
and improved husbandry practised in Britain. In this manner the 
industry of the consumer supports a it of the cultivator; and 
both are happily combined in promoting the general prosperity of 
the nation. . 

But the celebrated French economists of the last century, ob- 
serving that the soil was the sole source of subsistence, and of 
course the origin of all wealth, taught that the labors bestowed 
on its cultivation were the only labors of any value, those in any 
kind of manufacture compensating only the subsistence of the 
manufacturer, Hence the followers of those philosophers éon- 
tend that the permanent pros perity of a country depends on its 
having a quantity of surplus corn, the only commodi ty of intrin- 
sic value, to export. Thus Mr. Malt hus states, “It is almost 
universally acknowledged, that there is no branch of trade more 
profitable to a country, even in a commercial point of view, than 
the sale of rude prodtuce. In general its value bears a much 
greater proportion to the expense incurred in procuring it than 
that of any other commodity whatsoever, and the national profit 
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on its sale is, in consequence, greater.”* How ever ingenious 
the speculations of those philosophers are, and how near soever 
they may approach the truth, it is obvious they are of no practical 
utility. Capital is acquired by other employments besides that of 
cultivating the earth; and capital is always accompanied with 
power, from whatever source it is derived. It is not conspicuous 
how distant foreigners should be better customers for the bulky 
commodities obtained from the soil, than the natives on the spot, 
or that the commerce among the different classes of inhabitants in 
a great nation should be less beneficial than that between distant 
nations. If all the neighboring nations were possessed of surplus 
corn, at the same period, it would be of no value; and that na- 
tion which can convert the whole of its land produce, by means 
of manufacturing industry, into exchangeable commodities, must 
make more profit than ore which does not. 

If the market formed at home, by the demand of a numerous 
population of industrious consumers, be the most advantageous 
one for the land produce of the country, it may also be trusted to 
as the most steady and unfailing, if not destroyed by ill-judged 
restrictions. The demand of foreign nations may cause a spurt 
at one time which wili cease at another; but the home demand is 
constant and unceasing, and may be expected to increase so long 
as the national prosperity continues. The profound philosopher, 
just now quoted, has fully demonstrated that the power of pro- 
creation far exceeds that by which food is procured; and that the 
former is restrained only by the inability of the latter to keep pace 
with it.* By the preceding historical view of this country, it 
appears, that, agreeable to this general principle, the popu- 
lation has increased as manufactures, by means of increased capi- 
tal, improved machinery, and greater dexterity in every operation, 
have been able to produce a greater quantity of marketable com- 
modities, and enabled the people to purchase more food, till the 
annual demand for subsistence has exceeded the annual produc- 
tion—furnished the best market for land produce—and hence pro- 
moted the improvement of the fields, and enhanced the value of 
land to an extent unknown in any other age or country. Nor 
does there seem to be any doubt of the progress of demand, keep- 
ing pace with the progress of the productive ability of the soil. 
From the caprice of fashion, or alteration of relative circumstances, 
some species of manufacture may fail, but so long as the enter- 
prising spirit of the nation exists, when one channel is choked up, 


* Principle of Population, ook tii. chap. 9. 
* Principle af Population, book 1. chap. 1. 
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capital and industry will be turned into another, provided that 
spirit and the superior advantages enjoyed by British subjects be 
not counterbalanced by impolitic regulations and restraints, 

III. It was next proposed to inquire if any new restriction on 
the importation of foreign corn would tend to produce greater 
abundance at home. 

If the great success of commerce and manufacture has had 
such important effects in promoting the improvement of the coun- 
try, and advancing the value of land, as are represented under the 
last article, it would surely be proper to be ripely advised, and 
every probable consequence fairly investigated before any new 
system be adopted. ‘The surrounding uations have long beheld 
with envy the successful and extensive circulation of British ma- 
nufactures over the world; and have been constantly striving to 
vie with them in different markets. At this period, when the tu- 
mult of war has ceased to aunoy the continent, and when corn is 
to be had there in abundance at a low rate, no doubt this compe- 
tition will become much more animated. At such a period, when 
all the skill and expertness of the British manufacturers -are 
scarcely enough to compensate for the comparative dearness of 
their subsistence already, a little addition to the price of corn, 
which must be the certain consequence of any new restraint on 
importation, and is the avowed purpose for which such restraint 
is required, would turn the scale, and exclude many kinds of 
British goods from the foreign market. In this event, the opera- 
tives, who now earn their bread by those manufactures, a numer- 
ous body, will be no longer able to purchase corn, the effectual 
demand will be lessened, and the motive for cultivating corn 

weakened. Those poor people, no longer able to support them- 
selves, must then emigrate or perish, or become an uscless load 
on public charity, a burden of which the landed interest must 
bear the largest share. And this is more especially the case in 
England, where the law provokes the poor early to despair of 
their ability to support themselves, and to throw that care on the 
parish. But though the state of British manufacture, in relation 
to that of other nations, were not quite so critical that the expert 
operative could not bear a little enhancement on the price of his 
subsistence, there are vast numbers of industrious poor, who 
from natural infirmity, want of dexterity, and the like, earn very 
small wages, and yet have the honest pride to content themselves 
with this humble pittance, and live upon the most scanty fare. 
A smail addition to the price of meal would overturn the little 
system of guarded parsimony by which all these live; and throw 
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them upon public charity, by which landed property and public 
morals would equally suffer.’ 

The price of corn, and of all kind of provisions in Britain, be- 
ing at present nearly double to what it is in some of the neighbor.. 
ing countries, the proposed additional restrictions on importation, 
by which the price of corn must inevitably be heightened, and the 
comparative difference in the rates of subsistence in this island 
aud on the continent widened, cannot fail to contract the manu- 
factures for foreign sale within narrower limits, and diminish the 
number of people employed in them as above stated. The effec- 
tual demand for corn will be diminished in the same proportion, 
and consequetly the motive for cultivating the earth to produce 
it. for it will be in vain now to resort to bounties on exportation, 
as the means of promoting agriculture. <A bounty, so large as to 
enable British corn to meet with that of other countries in the 
foreign market, would make the exporting of corn a most absurd 
and ruinous traffic. The trade of exporting corn, to any consi- 
derable extent, cannot again take place till the glory of Britain be 
departed, till she have fallen from that height of prosperity to 
which her enterprising industry has lately raised her, and the 
value of land be sunk in the common ruin. 

But it is said that the industry employed in commerce and ma- 


nufacture has already out-stepped due bounds, and by the increas- 
ed demand for subsistence, consuming, not only, the whole land 
produce, but requiring considerable assistance trom foreign parts, 
has placed the nation in hazardous circumstances. Mr. Malthus 
lays it down as 2 general rule, that, «it is of the first conse- 
quence to the happiness and permanent prosperity of any country 
to be able to carry on the export trade of corn, as one considerable 


* It shall only be observed 
on this topic that the commercial and manufacturing industry of 
Britain has always carried agricultural improvement along with it 
in the same successful career; and Britain stands equally high in 
charactey as an agricultural as she does as a commercial nation. 
But that without the aid of the former, the latter could never have 
attained a state so highly advanced. Opposed by inferiority of 
soil and climate, had the great bent of her industry been turned 


branch of its commercial transaction.” ’ 


* Public interest demands that all these people he protested from want; 
but there are others who have an additional claim on public humanity. All 
avnuitants oa small incomes such as military officers who have bravely 
{uught for the satety of their country, widows, and unmarried ladies, &c, 
these cannot work, and to beg are ashamed. To raise the price of provi- 
<ione would make many of these people feel not only degradation but 
hardship. é 

2 Principle of Population, book it. chap. 10. 
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upon agriculture, Britain must have stood in a low rank among 
the nations of Europe. But, by combining commerce and manu- 
facture with the cultivation of the soil, she has arrived at an un- 
rivalled pitch of grandeur, to preserve which some additional corn 
is needed besides the home produce. And surely after giving a 
reasonable preference in the market to her own corn, and con- 
suming the whole, she is entitled to import as much as to make 
up the deficiency. So long as there are other nations possessed of 
more fertiie lands, and in a less advanced state of society, there 
will seldom be danger of not obtaining from them that quantity, 
by the nation which has commodities to give in exchange for it, 
provided the commerce be not fettered by cumbersome and unne- 
cessary restraints. But if this hazardous state, which the course 
of events has produced, must be corrected, and the country restor- 
ed to the happiness of carrying on the export trade of corn toa 
considerable extent ; the only means by which this can be accom- 
plished seems to be the violent remedy of shutting the ports, and 
reducing the number of consumers by starvation. As this is not 
the interest of landholders, it surely cannot be their wish. 

It has been urged as a reason for laying additional restrictions 
on the importation of foreign corn, that while the production of 
other articles of consumption has been encouraged by bounties 
or guarded by monopolies, the production of corn is left unpro- 
tected, and hence capital sufficient for the success of agriculture 
is withheld or withdrawn, and employed in other branches which 
enjoy these artificial advantages. The Right Honorable the Earl 
of Lauderdale, in a letter on the Corn Laws, strongly enforces 
this argument. « Unless,” says his Lordship, « the opinion is 
ill-founded, that success in every trade and in every exertion of 
industry depends on the possession of capital, the mischievous 
consequences to the trade thus deprived of encouragements which 
all others enjoy, cannot require explanation.” ‘The noble author 
professes himself the warm friend of perfect freedom of inter- 
course in every branch of commerce, yet he affects to believe that 
the laws regulating the commerce of corn were the sole cause of 
the cheapness and plenty in the first half of the last century, and 
the alteration of the times and of these laws, the cause of the 
scarcity since. It is scarcely candid, however, to assert that agri- 
culture is deprived of all encouragement or protection, since by 
the act 1804, the legislature has given it all the encouragement, 
which its wisdom, at that time, thought consistent with the 
general safety. But this, it seemis, is thought inadequate, and 
therefore regarded as nothing. Notwithstanding his avowed libe- 
rality, his calculations of the value of money at different periods 
would indicate that he points at violent restrictions, But the 

No, VIII. Pam. Vot. IV. 21, 
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rising and falling of gold and silver, and of the eurrent medium, 
whatever it may be, is out of the question in this case, since the 
great body of consumers can give no more for their subsistence 
than the wages of their labor can afford, according to the state of 
the medium in which they receive them; and therefore the pro- 
prtietors and occupiers of land must either board them at that rate, 
or part with the advantage which agriculture derives from such an 
excellent market for all its products. But it would be deviating 
from our purpose to say more on this letter, and we proceed to 
inquire if any new restriction on the importation of foreign corn, 
supposing such a measure to be otherwise proper, would tend to 
increase the capital employed in agriculture, and thus make corn 
more abundant. In doing which it will be proper to take a view 
of the system usually followed in letting land to farmers. 

Upon the dawn of agricultural improvement in Scotland, 
farmers, and those who wished to be farmers, appeared to be pos- 
sest of an extraordinary high notion of the productive powers of 
the earth, and of their own ability to call them forth. Every 
vacant farm was contended for by numbers, out-bidding one an- 
other, and offering rents so high as sometimes to astonish the 
proprietor. Thus instructed, landholders were not tardy to avail 
themselves of this favorable disposition: and no one wishing to 
be thought less alert in attending to his own interest than his 
neighbour, they vied with each other who should display the 
greatest address in getting great offers, valuing the land, not ac- 
cording to its present state of productiveness, but at that to which 
it was supposed the activity of the farmer might bring it, leaving 
him the smallest possible share of the product, by which he could 
continue to occupy and cultivate the farm. As leases have ex- 
pired, the renting of land has gone on in the same ratio ever since. 
By preferring the highest offer, and joining a number of farms 
into one, much capital has been driven from agriculture never to 
return. Nevertheless, while some have failed, many farmers 
have acquired capital greater or smaller, but generally more by a 
long course of activity, frugality, and good fortune, than by the 
liberality of landholders. Circumstances peculiar to England have 
prevented such a rapid rise of rents in that country ; but it is not 
from want of a disposition in landholders to follow such a profit- 
able example. For several years past, the Scotch newspapers 
have been filled with advertisements from different English coun- 
ties, inviting Scotch farmers to come with the same spirit which 
they have displayed in their own country, and rent farms there. 
If therefore the market price of corn were kept higher, by the 
exclusion of foreign corn, and more monev thus thrown into the 
hand of the farmer, it would not remain long there to grow into 
a capitalte be employed in agriculture. As soon as the lease ex- 
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pired, the landlord would take care to add it to the rent, and 
make it his own property. And while the lease continued, the 
farmer, foreseeing the consequence, would prefer laying it up as 
a fund for his family, or his own support in old age. 

Again, rent, say political economists, is an annual revenue des- 
tined to be annually spent ; and fortunately it is seldom long ac- 
cumulated in the hands of over-grown individuals, but spread 
around to gratify the desires of the owner, and thus keeps in 
motion different kinds of industry. But it is not directly em- 
ployed in the amelioration of the soil. Some small part, indeed, 
is generally employed in making some kinds of rural improve- 
ments, chiefly ornamental, but not in directly augmenting the 
quantity of corn. ‘lhe raising of corn is the office of the farmer, 
and his landlord is seldom in a condition to lend him money for 
that purpose. Farmers more frequently lend money to their 
landlords. Neither would it make any alteration, though it were 
possible to augment the rentals of landholders by the exclusion 
of foreign corn. People of that class are not possessed of more 
spare money now, than formerly, when rents were much lower. 
The landed gentleman whose rental is £20,000, does not find 
himself in more easy circumstances, than he whose rental does 
not exceed £10,000. The expedient of shutting the ports, to 
raise the price of corn with the view of amassing capital to be 
employed in the more perfect cultivation of land, in order that 
corn might be afterwards afforded at a lower and less fluctuating 
price, seems therefore to be altogether nugatory. The capital, 
which will have the best effect in cultivation, is that which has 
been acquired by the rigid economy of farmers, with rents, high 
enough to stimulate industry, without crushing it, and under 
landholders, whose general conduct gives, the farmer the fairest 
prospect of enjoying the full advantage of his skill and activity. 

But we shall still have a clearer view of the inexpediency of 
this measure if we take a little time td consider, Ist, the present 
state of society, 2nd the progress which agriculture has already made, 
and 3rd the limits within which its farther progress is bounded. 

ist. Those engaged in commerce and manufacture, form now a 
considerable proportion of the population—their industry has con- 
tributed to the improvement of the fields and the defence of the 
nation, as has been already shown, and continue to give import- 
ant aid to agriculture, and to the public revenue—as manufac- 
tures have been extended, the structure of society has been much 
improved —more knowledge, more humanity, more correct and 
mild manners have pervaded the middle and lower ranks; and 
hence this large portion of the community is entitled to great 
consideration, and it is particularly the interest of landed people to 
study their accommodation. The alteration of condition is accom- 
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panied by a greater relish for the comforts, conveniencies and deli« 
cacies of life. Such of these as are derived from the agriculture of 
the country, are chiefly milk, butcher’s meat, and butter, regularly 
supplied to suit the command. To accommodate the market duly 
with these, by importation, in a fresh and wholesome state, would 
be perhaps impossible, at least attended with ten times more dif- 
ficulty than to import corn to the sameextent. For this accommo- 
dation, anextent of pasture must be taken, principally fromthe arable 
land. House feeding has been practised for this purpose, in some of 
the most fertile and highly cultivated districts, and has been found 
to be highly economical. The same may be partially used with ad- 
vantage, in most situations, but probably cannot soon become so 
general as greatly to lessen the extent of pasture which the state of 
the country may require ; but the quantity of corn annually pro- 
duced, under good husbandry, is not necessarily diminished in 
proportion to the extent of pasture, as we shall see hereafter. 

2nd. ‘The progress which agriculture has already made, during 
the last fifty years, is very great, as we have alreadyseen, and is still 
making advances. But in going on, the progress becomes gradually 
slower, and attended with greater difficulty. After landhas been for 
some time cultivated in a masterly manner, and liberally manured, 
fertility becomes stationary. The farther the soil to be cultivated is 
from a disposition to fertility, the greater labor will be requisite to 
adjust its consistence, to increase its depth, to adapt it to resist the 
vicissitudes of wet and dry, &c. And it is known to all that every 
kind of land, to yield a valuable crop, must be possessed of a suffi- 
cient stock of putrescent matter, that in dissolving it may contribute 
to the nourishment of the crop; and this must be renewed, as of- 
ten as the former is expended, and must be greater in proportion to 
the natural sterility of the soil. But the greatest procurable quan- 
tity of this matter being very limited, compared with the extent of 
arable land, it becomes expedient frequently that some part be left, 
till this essential additament can, in course, be provided for it. 
Here pasturing becomes valuable on a double account. Upon im- 
proved pasture a greater number of animals can be fed on a less ex- 
tent, and to better purpose; and the decayed herbage left, com- 
mun cates a portion of putrescible matter to the land : the soil also, 
by lying at rest, resumes a part of the natural consistence of which 
repeated culture had deprived it, and. becomes fitter to bear the 
operations of returning cultivation, and thus produces a greater 
quantity of corn with less manure. In this manner, by alternate rest 
and culture, by cultivating plants of different kinds in succession, 
commonly called convertible husbandry, now generally adopted in 
Scotland, the general fertility of the country may be prevented 
from diminishing, and even augmented where augmentation is ad- 
missible. 
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$rd. Mr. Malthus, comparing the progress of the propagation of 
mankind, with that by which their subsistence is provided, repre- 
sents the powers of propagation proceeding in ee of 25 years, 
as 1,2, 4, 8, and the powers of cultivation, as 1,2, 3, 4.‘ But in 
old countries the most successful cultivators ae nevcr experienced 
the last to go on much farther than the first step. When land 
which has been imperfectly cultivated, first undergoes a complete 
cultivation, it will probably yield a double crop or considerably 
above that, the first year. But no skill or industry which has yet 
been applied, has been able to keep up constantly for a series of 
years, an annual return of greater value than the first. Plants cul- 
tivated for the immediate food of man must be succeeded by those 
which are mostly consumed by inferior animals, by culture with- 
out crop, by repetitions of manure, &c. and it is only at intervals 
that acrop of corn can be obtained equal to or, it may be some- 
times, superior to the first. But here the progress ends, and it is 
only by moderate cropping and the strict observance of the rules of 
good husbandry, that it can be prevented frombe coming retrograde. 
It is said of some lands which have long been kept in constant 
culture, the best crops which they now yield are not so productive 
as those which the same land is reported to have yielded 50 years 
ago. There is some danger, that by forced efforts to produce the 
greatest quantity of corn, a general retrogradation of fertility may 
be induced. The fit consistence of the soil for cherishing the 
roots of cultivated plants may be weakened by the repeated stir- 
rings of incessant culture—the constitution of plants, naturally 
aliens to the soil and climate, may be enfeebled by frequent re- 
currence on the same worn-out soil—and be more liable to the at- 
tacks of the numerous enemies, animate and inanimate, by which 
they are commonly injured; these enemies being always most pre- 
valent where the subject of their depredations is most frequently 
found. Some facts give ground for these suspicions, andthere is not 
sufficient experience to give assurance that they may not in some 
measure be realised, even on the most fertile plains. But to extend 
the culture of wheat over the worse constructed soils and elevated 
lands, and raise a poor shrivelled grain in the cold damp atmo- 
sphere of these regions, to be sent to the foreign market, would sure- 
ly be a gross misapplication of capital. It would undoubtedly be 
wiser to adapt the cultivation of land to the state of domestic so- 
ciety, and preserve the fertility of the soil unimpaired and in a 
state of gradual improvement. 

When we thus take a general view of the increased numbers and 
successful industry of the British population, compared with the 
limited extent of arable land, and its inferiority in soil and climate 


* Principle of Population, Book I. Chap. 1st. 
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to some of the sutrounding countries—and of the great advance- 
ment which agricultural improvement has already made, towards its 
utmost limits, it will appear that Britain is now advanced far beyond 
the state of a new people whose best interest it is to cultivate corn 
for exportation, and that her industrious inhabitants, furnishing an 
ample demand for every possible production of the fields, and 
giving all kinds of commodities of use and convenience in return, 
she is arrived at that state when the mutual exchange of articles 
of subsistence for articles of use and convenience among fellow 
citizens is the most important commerce. This, in the opinion of 
some great authorities, is a most advantageous state of society well 
worth preserving. Dr. Adam Smith, treating of the employment 
of capital, observes, “ When it sends out from the residence of 
the merchant a certain value of commodities, it generally brings 
back in return, at least an equal value of other commodities. 
When both are the product of domestic industry, it necessarily re- 
places by every such operation, two distinct capitals, which have 
both been employed in supporting productive labor, and thereby 
enables them to continue that support.' It would seem therefore to 
be the general interest to cherish and support this state, the advan- 
tage of which has been already experienced. It is the interest of 
the proprietors and cultivators of land that the prosperity of the 
classes of industrious consumers should be supported, so as to in- 
sure and improve the excellent market for all kinds of land pro- 
duce which it has hitherto afforded. It is the interest of consum- 
ers to give a decided preference to domestic agriculture, and to 
comply with every regulation requisite for supporting it, which is 
not altogether inconsistent with the safety of their respective 
undertakings, since from thence they must always derive the 
greatest part of their subsistence, and that in the most regular and 
convenient manner, and in the most wholesome and agreeable 
state. 

By accommodating the system of agriculturetothe state of society, 
intermixing with the application to the culture of corn, attention 
to the improvement of grass and pasture and all those plants by 
which domestic animals are most profitably fed, the fertility of the 
soil would be preserved unexhausted, and brought by easy grada- 
tions to the highest possible state of productiveness. Nor would 
the success of domestic agriculture be interrupted by importing 
under judicious regulations the quantity of foreign corn in which 
the growth at home might be deficient in-any year for the subsis- 
tence of the inhabitants. Though corn may, and sometimes does, 
suffer injury by being amassed together in a cramp situation, not 


* Wealth of Nations,B. IT, Chap. 5th. Lord Sheffield published a very sensi- 


ble volume on this subject, about 25 years ago, which the writer canuot at 
present quote. 
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properly ventilated, it is perhaps better adapted for sea-carriage than 
other articlesof subsistence, and that by which the deficiency of sub- 
sistence can best be supplied ; and such supply is absolutely neces- 
sary to preserve the numbers and industry of the inhabitants, by 
which domestic agriculture is supported. But if, by restrictions to 
raise the price at home beyond the abilities of the consumer, and 
by bounties on exportations, the energy © f agriculture be directed 
to the impracticable project of raising a large quantity of surplus 
corn to contend with that of more fertile countries in the foreign 
market depopulation must ensue, and agriculture, losing its best 
support, and unable to struggle with the “di ficulty of disposing of 
the surplus abroad, must fall from the high rank which it has at- 
tained, and the value of land must sink, 


IV. The fourth head of enquiry was, how the state of society 
and the success of agriculture would be effected by the exclusion 
of foreign corn. 

The business of this head being partly anticipated by the fore- 
going, we proceed to add, though it does not appear that the 
corn laws have had all the extraordinary effects which are fre- 
quently ascribed to them, it is obvious from the tenor of the fore- 
going observations, that the agriculture of Britain, in the present 
state of Europe, could not now keep its ground without protect- 
ing laws, to give its products a preference in the domestic market. 
The heavy taxes, the highly advanced wages of labor, partly oc- 
casioned by these taxes, and the inferiority of soil and climate, 
are such odds against it, as not all the acknow ledged superiority 
of energy and skill of the cultivators could overcome without 
such assistance. It is extremely fortunate that the powerful in- 
dustry of the other classes, invigorated by the liberty and security 
which they enjoy under an equitable government, has enabled them 
to bear any inconvenience which this assistance demanded, and give 
such prices for corn and every kind~of land produce, as have 
brought the cultivation of the soil, and the situation of the pro- 
prietors, to the present highly respectable state. But this is be- 
cause consumers have been able to bear the monopoly laid upon 
them by the lenient hand of a wise government, desirous * to pre- 
serve them in every possible contingency from scarcity and dis- 
tress.”" Had this power been in ruder hands, a fatal alteration 
would probably have been the consequence. 

People of all classes will probably admit the propriety of giving 
domestic agriculture a certain degree of preference ; but the quan- 


* See the report of the committee of the Privy Council to the Kingin the 
year, 1790. 
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tum is the great subject of dispute. The supporters of the late 
bill seem to indicate that it should be very great. They represent 
money as being much depreciated since the beginning of the lastcen- 
tury, and would have the price of corn raised in proportion to this 
depreciation, not reflecting that money cannot possibly be the mea- 
sure in this matter, since in whatever state the money may be, in 
which the industrious poor receive the wages of their labor, 
they can give no more for their subsistence than can be spared 
from this fund, agreeable to that just maxim laid down by the emi- 
nent political economist the late Sir James Steuart, *¢ that the price 
of subsistence cannot be raised higher than is compatible with the 
gains of the lowest class of manufacturers,” a maxim which has all 
along been inculcated in the foregoing observations. The commit- 
teeof the Hlouseof Commons on the cornlaws lastsession, observing 
that corn was more abundant in 1813 than some preceding years, 
ascribethis abundance to the high prices in 1812 having stimulated a 
moreextensive culture. But had they noticed that the high price in 
1800 had no such effect, they would have been convinced that such 
Variations were owing to the seasons and other circumstances, not 
to the temptation of high prices... However, they, in their report, 
give it as their opinion that, “ if the regulating price for allowing 
importation is made avery high one, it is the best possible protec- 
tion the grower of corn can have.” By which, perhaps, is meant 
such a price as would virtually shut the ports against foreign corn 5 
and this would be killing the hen at once, which every day laid a 
golden egg. 


* The prices of Windsor market kept in the records of Eton college, are 
1812, 6). 8s.—1813, 6!1.— 1800, 6]. 7s.—1801, 6]. 8s. 6d. It is remarkable, 
that the committee, in perusing the tables to which they allude in their re- 
port, had not discovered their error in ascribing the plenty of corn, and 
steady price, to the system of restraining importation and encouraging ex- 
portation and the scarcity succeeding to an opposite system. They might 

ave seen that corn was scarce, little or none being exported, and the price 
high in sume years, which must bave been unfruitful years, and in the 
years when plenty had returned, that corn was exported, and tie price low- 
er, just 1s would have been the case, had no corn laws existed. They might 
ha e seen that after the year 1763, the greater consumption of a growing po- 
puistion besan to decrease the exports, and to overtake the annual produce 
tion; that atter the alteration of the corn laws in 1773, so much reprobated, 
Inziters went on in the same way as before, in years of plenty, the exports ex- 
ceeded the imports, and the average price was not much higher than in the 
bevinsicg of the century the average price from 1705 to 1715, being 2l.4s. 21d. 
and from 1775 to 1785, 2:.7s. 8d. per quarter. It was not till after the year 
1793, when the waste of war was added to the increased population that the 
gre: deficiency of corn tovk place: and that the deficiency is less at present, 
and the price moderate, is owing jointly to the war having ceased, and the 
summer of 1813 having been a tavorabic one. 
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A considerable part of the manufacturing population is em- 
ployed on commodities for foreign sale :—the nations of the con- 
tinent have long been aiming at the manufacturing of those goods, 
which they have been in the habit of purchasing from Britain, and 
have now, it is said, made great improvement in several :—the 
jealous spirit, which has always induced the different powers to 
lay high duties and prohibitions on the entry of goods from other 
countries, with the view of promoting the industry of their own, 
seems at present to be very alert :—the comparative cheapness of 
provisions on the continent, which is always a balance against the 
British manufacturer, is said to be very considerable at this time. 
At this critical period, under such circumstances, to exclude the 
quantity of foreign corn which may be requisite to supply the de 
ficiency of the growth at home, by means of such high regulating 
prices, as to put it beyond the ability of the industrious poor to 
purchase, is an expedient fraught with present danger, without 
any prospect of public advantage to follow. Such an exclusion 
would occasion a continual scarcity, with all the misery to the 
lower class, by which it is accompanied, till their numbers were 
thinned, the enterprise of industry damped, public prosperity sus- 
pended, and the effectual demand for provisions diminished. Agri+ 
culture then, deprived of the excellent market which its products 
have hitherto enjoyed, must sink along with the other branches of 
industry; and the scheme, proposed for its advancement, will be 
the cause of its downfall. 

But if such a dangerous experiment be avoided, and the spirit of 
the nation not overpowered by oppression, though some branches 
of manufacturing industry may labor under difficulties, at the 
present time, and should even be cultivated by other nations, by 
means of the enterpris ng genius of the people, the superior capital, 
skill and expertness, to which they have attained, it may be hoped 
that employment will still be found for the industrious poor, their 
numbers kept up, and the general prosperity preserved, which will 
be of more importance to agriculture than any monopoly which 
can be given. 

It is, however, the interest of consumers, as already said, to 
submit to such restraints on the importation of foreign corn as are 
not inconsistent with their comfortable existence, in order to give 
more effectual encouragement to the growth of corn. It is ac- 
knowledged by all, that starts of plenty, followed by scarcity and 
dearth, prove much more distressful to the poor than less fluctu- 
ating prices, somewhat higher. In the present state of the world, 
when an uncommon plenty happened in a neighbouring country, 
by unlimited importation, corn would be poured into Britain as 
the best market; the growers at home would be undersold, their 
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energy checked, and the produce of the country diminished, which 
is the surest source of subsistence, not subject to other fluctuations, 
than such as the difference of seasons occasions. It becomes neces- 
sary, therefore, that importation should be so far restrained as to 
keep the price nearly up to the ability of the lowest rank of the 
industrious poor. In unfruitful seasons it will even go rather 
beyond this, a higher price being then necessary, not only to pre- 
vent improvident consumption and husband the slender stock, but 
also to make some compensation to the grower, in the price, for 
the deficiency in the quantity. ‘To all this consumers must sub- 
mit; and they have submitted, through the trying times which 
have been lately experienced, with a firmness and patience beyond 
example. But to bring forward a project, not only so offensive to 
their prejudices, but so dangerous to their comfortable existence, 
as the bill which was lately introduced into the house, without 
any clear prospect of public advantage, and that too at a time 
when the consumers of all ranks, on the return of peace, had che- 
rished the pleasant hope of enjoying some compensation for the 
-great privations which they had so long suffered, can only serve 
to divide interest which should be held inseparable, and create 
animosity, where none should subsist. 

What the restriction on importation should be, it would be pre- 
sumption in the writer of this to say. It is evident they should 
equally embrace the interest of all. The high duty on wheat im- 
ported is 24s. $d. per quarter, as the law stands at present, and in 
a note annexed to Mr. Rose’s printed speech the charges on im- 
portation are 26s. giving the domestic grower of wheat a prefer- 
ence over the foreigner of £2. 10s. 3d. for each quarter, when the 
market price does not exceed £3. 3s. With such a’ preference, it 
may be thought there was no great need of being in a hurry to 
apply for new regulations; and it is to be hoped the legislature 
will, in its wisdom, weigh all sides of the business before it grant 
any. ‘The act allowing exportation which is now past, it is be- 
lieved, can do little either harm or good: for to what country can 
Britain now export corn, to contend with that of other countries, 
without a bounty, and that an extravagant one ? 

But if we can suppose that any landholders, regardless of the 
general good, have supported the bill in question from interested 
motives, it is evident their views are altogether fallacious. ‘Their 
interest is so intimately connected with the general prosperity of 
the country that they must fall or rise together. As the increasing 
wealth of the country has given employment to a greater number 
of working people, and increased the demand for land produce, the 
rent of land, the revenue of the landholder, has closely followed, 
and increased in full proportion; and as wealth shall increase, 
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Jabor will be more liberally rewarded, and a correspondent ine 
crease of the rent of land will succeed. ‘This is the natural order, 
which no artificial arrangement can alter. The wealth of the so- 
ciety must increase before the rent of land can rise, and the latter 
will always be the certain consequence of the former: hence all 
attempts prematurely to raise the rent of land must prove nugatory. 
But the rise of rent, in this country, has, from peculiar circum- 
stances, been made to outstep this natural order. Some notice 
of this has been taken under the third head of the foregoing inquiry, 
and it is well explained in the declaration of Mr. Turnbull, before 
the committee of the house of Lords, last session. The number 
of people who wished to be farmers, far exceeding the number of 
farms to be let—the ardor of their competition—an d the address 
with which land-holders and their agents used to inflame it, have 
provoked lessees to go beyond the bounds of common prudence, and 
offer rents higher than they could have any rational prospect of 
paying, without injuring their stock and credit. The great dearth 
occasioned by the late perilous situation of the kingdom, has kept 
these new tenants lingering in their possessions: and now, on the 
return of peace, landholders and farmers are panic struck with 
the prospect of moderate prices: and this is too plainly the motive 
of many for clamorously demanding the exclusion of foreign corn. 
"This exclusion, however, we have endeavoured to show, would at 
present give a violent shock to the prosperity of the country ; and 
hence would be injurious to agriculture, instead of promoting it. 
It would surely be better that a few farmers should suffer than 
that a national calamity should be incurred by an ineffectual effort 
to save them. The rage for renting land at a rate beyond what 
there was any prospect that ordinary industry and good fortune 
could draw from it, reserving a sufficient remuneration for the 
stock and attention applied, has for some time prevailed in Scotland. 
It is like every other temporary rage, by all of which the natural 
order of things is deranged, and this, like all others, must find its 
cure in the disorder which it produces. ‘lhe sooner, therefore, 
this cure is accomplished, the better for all parties. 
But it would be more prudent as well as more equitable in land- 
holders to make immediately such deductions from those over- 
stretched rents as may be necessary, leaving the legislature, so 
soon as it shall be convenient, to adjust the corn laws in the man- 
ner, which, after due deliberation, shall be found best adapted to 
the general welfare. Nor need the mention of this excite great 
alarm, as it would not probably so much reduce the amount of 
rentals, as such a proposal may seem to indicate. The general tes- 
timony of the witnesses, examined before the committees of both 
houses of Parliament, is that to defray all the expense of cultiva- 





































tion and pay the farmer, the price of wheat should not be lower 
than about £4 per quarter, and it cannot be supposed that such 
Witnesses, and on such an occasion, would ealculate on too low a 
price. By this it must be meant that foreign wheat should be 
“aecigeta from coming in competition with domestic wheat in the 

ome market at a lower rate than £4: for surely it is not expected 
that the legislature should fix £4 as the minimum ; and prohibit 
farmers from selling and consumers from buying wheat at a lower 
price. By the testimony of other respectable witnesses, before the 
same committees, it appears that the best foreign wheat cannot be 
sold in London at present under £4, and that from the difliculties, 
risks and uncertainties attending the trade, it can seldom be im- 
ported much lower. Hence the market is protected from the in- 
trusion of foreign corn, nearly up to the required price. It would 
only be necessary therefore to make a reasonable deduction from 
the extravagant rents of those new leases, into which the long 
dearth had tempted farmers to enter, and to give up all expec- 
tation of any greater rise of rent in future, than the increasing 
wealth of the nation, and the higher improvement of land can 
warrant. 

And this is not requiring of land-holders a sacrifice to the con- 
venience of others, but what their own interest imperiously de- 
mands. When a farmer is oppressed by an overstretched rent, his 
mind is embarrassed, his funds are diminished, his energy is pa- 
ralized ; and being deprived of the ability, he scarcely finds the 
disposition to do justice to the soil, and to draw the greatest pos- 
sible return from it; a listless despair accompanies all his opera- 
tions, his labors are imperfectly executed; and in the end, his 
circumstances are ruined, and he leaves the farm in a neglected 
and exhausted state. The land-holder, who from avidity to aug- 
ment his rental, puts his land into such miserable occupancy, not 
only injures his own personal interest, but is an enemy to his 
country by depriving the public of the more abundant product 
which superior management would bring to market. ; 

When a reasonable abatement of the most extravagant rents is 
made, by a remission of the war taxes which have been laid on 
farmers,—by a diminution of the wages of labor,—and by the 
observance of a rigid economy in every department of agriculture, 
the expense of raising corn might probably be moderated so as to 
meet the ability of consumers, and render the violent remedy of 
shutting the ports unnecessary. The British government has al- 
ways been tender in taxing those absolute necessaries of life on 
which the very existence of the poor depends; and nothing pro- 
bably, but tlie dire necessity of the late times would have induced 
them to lay direct taxes upon farmers, whose office it is to bring 
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those necessaries to public use, on the most moderate terms. Such 
taxes are very unsuitable to the situation of husbandmen, unavoid- 
able inequalities occur, and much trouble and uneasiness is given, 
besides what they add to the expense of cultivation. It is to be 
hoped, therefore, that now, when peace has returned, these distress- 
ing taxes will beremoved. As many are now returning from mi- 
litary service to peaceful occupations, and the price of subsistence 
become moderate, a considerable diminution of the wages of labor 
may be expected. But above all, the great fund of saving will 
arise from frugal habits of farmers, carried into all their operations 
and transactions. A simplicity of life, a strictly guarded frugality 
in all their conduct, seems to be the genuine characteristic of hus- 
bandmen in all ages. It was by the duro, cum parca colona, viro," 
that the agriculture of ancient Rome was conducted, in the best 
days of the republic. It was by people of the same character that 
the foundation of agricultural improvement has been laid in all 
countries. It was particularly on this frugal system that the agri- 
culture of Scotland, which now makes a conspicuous figure, com- 
menced and has been carried forward to its present respectable 
state. Let then a strict frugality through every part of rural eco- 
nomy be ever kept in view, shunning all vain and unnecessary 
expense. Let the accustomed energy of husbandmen accompany 
their frugality ; and let them be satisfied with such moderate re- 
strictions on the importation of corn, as may be consistent with 
the safety of the community. And let their energy be, as it has 
hitherto been, equal to the difficulties which it has to surmount. 
Matters will thus return to their natural order; and by patient 
perseverance, diligent cultivators will receive in time the recom- 
pense of their labor, which no restrictive laws can give them. 
‘The national prosperity will be preserved, and harmony and una- 
nimity restored. 

V. Having in the foregoing sketches endeavoured to show that 
the prosperity, to which Great Britain has arrived, has been at- 
tained by the joint enterprise of commercial, manufacturing and 
agricultural industry—that the different classes are united together 
by the strongest ties of mutual interest—and that the jealousies 
which have lately existed among them are ill founded, we shall 
now add a few miscellaneous observations on some of the erro- 
neous positions which have been advanced in the course of the 
late dispute. 

One of the most ludicrous of these, is that in which land-holders 
are represented in a depressed and neglected state, and merchants 


* The hardy frugal husbandman and his thrifty wife. 
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and manufacturers envied for having great command of money, 
and gaining great profits. ‘To hear this melancholy ditty of the 
distresses of landholders, compared with the joys and comforts 
enjoyed by the other classes, reminds us of the observation of the 
poet, 


Nemo, quam sibi sortem, 
Seu ratio dederit, seu tors objecerit, illa 
Contentus vivat : laudet diversa sequentes.'—Hor. 


The enjoyment and advantages of landholders differ from those 
of all others; and their situation bears no analogy with that of 
those who are engaged in the busy walks of life. It consists in 
security, ease, and dignity, in the enjoyment of fortune, not in 
the pursuit of it. Their minds being less encumbered with the 
load of little selfish cares in which those who struggle through 
the business of active life are engaged, frequently obliged to 
justle with others in their pursuits, the former are expected to be 
possessed of more large and liberal dispositions, and are thought 
worthy of the highest public trusts. From among them a consi- 
derable proportion of the great legislative assembly is formed, and 
these have always been deemed the most honorable of that illus- 
trious body, and the most watchful over the public welfare. They 
are honored, in their respective provinces, with regulating part of 
the public revenue, with the power of preserving peace and good 
order; with the direction of works of public utility, and of every 
thing tending to the general advantage—of settling disputes 
among their fellow-subjects ; and thus they are regarded as the 
patrons and protectors of orderly society, and a great degree of 
respectability is attached to their character. Even the pursuit of 
their private interest in the improvement of their estates has some- 
thing generous in it, as it promotes also the permanent advantage 
of the community. Who would have thought that people of such 
a dignified character would, like peevish children, behold, with a 
malignant eye, that prosperity of their countrymen by which 
their own has been so greatly advanced and is so well supported ? 
The tranquillity of a country life, and the profit gained in the 
bustle of business, are incompatible : among the few who gain the 
prize in the great lottery of busy life, multitudes draw only 
blanks, and sink into oblivion. 

But however much landholders may undervalue the comfort of 
a country life, it has not only been the darling theme of the poets 
in all ages ; but there are perhaps few of mankind, even the most 
sober minded, who have not panted after it, in some time of their 


* No man is satisfied with his own condition, whether it be of his own 
choice, or such as destiny has allotied him; but admires other pursuits, 
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lives; and those who have it in their power are always ready to 
lay hold of it. As soon as a landed estate appears in the market, 
some of those who have obtained capital in trade hasten to pur- 
chase it, at a high rate, willing to exchange their profits, their 
toils, and their anxieties, for the security, dignity, and tranquillity 
of a landholder. There does not appear to be any other way by 
which much capital can be invited from other employments to be 
invested in land. When a man lays out his capital in any busi- 
ness to gain profit, he naturally inclines that the return for his 
capital and attention should be his own. But this is what the 
cultivator of land must not expect. The landholder will take 
care to contract for the greatest part of it, however high the price 
of corn be raised by restrictions ; and in the largest and most fer- 
tile part of the empire, not only the landholder, but also the 
church and the poor must have their respective shares, before the 
cultivator can touch a morsel. And this is not an inviting pros 
pect for any who have not been previously inured to the laborious 
life of a husbandman, Nor could much good be expected from 
capital without skill and experience to apply it. ‘The prudent 
farmer will keep clear of a barren field, and apply his industry to 
such as he knows will yield him the greatest return upon the most 
moderate expense, that is, such as have natural fertility, improved 
by repeated applications of manure. He may, indeed, if he has 
in his possession neglected grounds, naturally fertile, the fertility 
of which is suspended by being overcharged with water or over- 
run with brushwood, &c. apply himself to the improvement of 
such, because he knows he will obtain a quick and adequate re- 
turn: but he will wisely avoid attempting to raise corn on a 
sterile ill-constructed soil, destitute of vegetable pabulum, con- 
vinced that others will reap the product, not leaving him the pro- 
spect of recovering even his expense, in the course of his lease. 
But if the landholder himself becomes the cultivator of such poor 
land, and it is he only by whom it should be attempted, he ought 
not to expect that he is to be paid all at once. His return must 
be gradual, from the improved crops of the ameliorated soil, 
whether he let it for rent or retain it in his possession. 

The progress of agricultural improvement being more limited, 
the investment of stock cannot affect it in the same manner as it 
does other employments. Capital, in skilful hands, applied with 
judgment and frugality on land, will, in favorable circumstances, 
produce a plentiful crop. Make a more lavish application on the 
same land, and plants will spring up with unprofitable luxuriance, 
fall down and not ripen to perfect grain. In the same manner 
nature has, in all cases, drawn a certain bounding line, and pro- 
nounced to fertility this imperious dictate, hitherto shalt thou come 
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and no farther. It is in vain to say that the high price to which 
corn has been raised during the war was the cause of more corn 
being produced. The improvements in agriculture, which have 
made the land produce more corn, were in a progress of great 
advancement, long before the war commenced, or there were any 
prospects of these high prices. The high price of corn certainly 
threw more money into the hand of the farmer, and enabled him, 
if he chose, to apply more on his tarm; but whatever was applied, 
it does not appear to have had the effect to make the produce more 
nearly to meet the demand. In the years 1799 and 1800, the 
seasons were unfruitful, and of course the deficiency in 1800 and 
1801 was very great, and the price of corn rose to an exorbitant 
height, being £6. 7s. per quarter of wheat, in the one year, and 
#6. 8s. 6d. in the other. But these high prices had not the effect 
to make corn more plenty in the years which followed : for in the 
year 1805 the deficiency was near to 900,000 quarters, and the 
average deficiency of six years after the high price of 1801 was 
500,000 quarters. During these six years, the average price was 
not much more than half of that of 1801, being #3. 14s. 3d. and 
after these more moderate prices, in 1808 the import exceeded 
the export by no more than 399 quarters. But again in 1810, a 
million and a half were imported. These facts refute the doctrine 
that corn would become abundant by shutting the ports and rais- 
ing the price, and shew plainly that after all the improvements 
which have been made, or can . made, it is only by the blessing 
of Heaven on these improvements that plenty comes. 

It seems to be bad policy therefore, by great restrictions on im- 
portation, to raise the price of corn, and distress the laboring poor, 
as it can serve no purpose but to diminish their numbers, and of 
course the effectual demand for provisions. So long as their num- 
bers continue, the quantity of corn used cannot be greatly dimi- 
nished. The poor, in straitened times, may abstain from other 
things, but the necessary quantity of bread cannot be much cure 
tailed. Nor will the most active exertions of agriculture insure 
plenty in adverse seasons. In the present state of Britain it 
would seem to be proper to give no unnecessary obstructioa to the 
importation of the quantity of corn which may be needed to 
make up the deficiency of any year. The agriculture of the 
country will not be thereby injured when home-grown corn has 
such a decided preference in the market as it has at present, or 
any similar which may be judged consistent with the general wel- 
fare. For, as the land produce of every nation is absolutely ne- 
cessary to the nation itself, agriculture, though intercourse in all 
other cases were unrestrained, would require to be guarded by the 
legislature, and receive such protection and encouragement as cir- 
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cumstances demanded, And this not only on account of that 
respectable portion of the society whose revenue is derived from 
the sale of corn, but by steadily keeping up the price of subsist- 
ence nearly to the ability of the lower ranks, to give the cultiva- 
tors of land greater ability to supply the market, and come as 
near to the demand as nature will admit. By giving every possible 
facility, consistent with the circumstances above stated, to the im- 
portation of what quantity of corn may be wanted, importers of 
corn would be prepared to provide against expected exigencies, 
and those starts of scarcity which occasion such fears and alarms, 
and are the cause of such real distress to the lower orders, might 
be greatly palliated, and less frequently recur. 

By giving a suitable indulgence to the importation of the annual 
deficiency of the product of corn at home, it would appear that, 
ina country possessed of a great population of manufacturing inha- 
bitants, the price would be less fluctuating, than if it were obliged 
to depend solely on its own resources. The experience of all ages 
has proved that the expectations of the husbandman may be blasted, 
in every country, by incidents, over which he has no control, and 
in consequence of which scarcity ensues; and this is peculiarly 
the case in Britain, where the climate is more unsteady than on 
the neighbouring continent. It is also known that seasons which 
are very unfruitful in one country are less so in others. Now, in 
a country of such extensive commerce as Britain, in the regular 
habit of supplying its wants, a scarcity, or the appearance of a 
deficient crop, would be foreseen, and importers would make it 
their business to provide against it. The ports being guarded by 
the duties on importation, the domestic cultivator would have a 
due preference in the market, and no improper glut could take 
= When the country was in the custom of purchasing corn 

rom those nations which possessed a fertile soil, and were less ad- 
vanced in civilization, such nations would adjust their cultivation 
to the demand, and the supply wanted would be readily procured. 
By such a system, for the improvement of which the warehousing 
of foreign corn has been often recommended, and it is believed 
very properly, the prosperity of the country might go on for ages 
without obstruction. ‘The quantity of foreign corn wanted to 
supply the deficiency of the crop at home would probably for a 
long time not be very great, as by the spirited cultivation which 
now prevails, fertility will be gradually advanced as far as soil and 
climate will admit, and be making additions to the annual pro- 
duce; and that quantity being always provided, the distressing 
fluctuations of prices would be in a great measure prevented. 
Whereas, if the protecting duties be made very high, the dearth, 
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in a year of scarcity, will be great and distressing, before the 
ports can be open, and prices be not only high but fluctuating. 

Though the supporters of the corn bill set out with the flatter- 
ing proposal of ‘making corn plenty and cheap, it is evident they 
were not serious; for there is no argument they make more use 
of than this, that the expense of cultivation is so great that the 
price of corn must be raised by high duties on importation to in- 
demnify the cultivator. It has been shown in the preceding pages 
that making the price of corn high, by additional restrictions on im- 
portation, would endanger the prosperity of the country in the pre- 
sent state of things. But though the price of corn could thus with 
safety be kept at a high rate, the cultivators of land would probably 
not be greatly benefited by it, asthe rents, the wages of labor, the 
price of implements, and every necessary for cultivation would, 
perhaps, be raised in the same proportion; and it surely would 
not be the duty of government to indulge them. The high price 
of corn, the depreciated state of money, and the heavy taxes, 
have made subsistence so much dearer here than in the other coun- 
tries of Europe, as to make commercial intercourse with them 
difficult. By greater restraints on importation, subsistence will 
become dearer, money more depreciated, and intercourse may be 
still more straitened. But really this argument is a two-edged 
weapon, and cuts deeper the opposite way than that to which it is 
directed. Gold, says the adage, may be bought too dear. If 
corn costs three times the price to raise it in Britain of that at 
which it may be bought in other countries, the raising of corn is 
surely an unprofitable business to the public. « The general prin- 
ciples of political economy,” says Mr. Malthus, “ teach us to buy 
our commodities, where we can have them the cheapest; and 
there is, perhaps, no rule in the whole compass of the science, to 
which fewer justifiable exceptions can be found in practice.” But 
cultivators of land enjoy a very considerable monopoly over their 
fellow citizens; and it does not appear that a greater is necessary. 
Since 1778, when the law past which has been declared ruinous 
to agriculture, that business has made greater progress than in 
any former period. The execution of agricultural labors has 
been methodized, great improvements have been made in machi- 
nery, and every kind of implement better adapted to its purpose, 
and all the labors of cultivation have been so judiciously and so 
successfully conducted as to keep the annual product of land 
nearly up to the increasing population. The circumstances of 
farmers are apparently in an improved and comfortable condition ; 
nor is any complaint to be heard among them but of the exorbitant 
ents occasioned by the late extraordinary times. 
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Some of the facts and arguments, which have been adduced in 
favor of keeping the price ‘of corn high, are futile; but there is 
one which bears still a worse feature. A proof has been attempt- 
ed before the committee of the House of Lords, that laboring 
people perform more work when meal is dear than when it is 
cheap. There is no doubt that the powerful call of parental affec- 
tion will, in times of dearth, force the parents’ of a number of 
helpless children to make uncommon exertions to still the clamor 
of hunger in their famifics; but such exertions, if long conti- 
nued, must produce diseases, premature old age and depression 
of mind in the parents, and a total neglect of proper education 
among the rising generation. Humanity shudders to think that it 
should be the desire of people in the higher ranks to reduce their 
inferiors to such a miserable situation. 

Take physic, pomp, 
Expose thyself to feel what wretches feel, 
That thou may’st shake the superfiux to them; 
And show the Heavens more just.—Kuine Lear. 


But would it avail society, or any particular class in it, to reduce 
laboring people to this state? Much is said of the heavy taxes, in 
proportion to the number of individuals, which the circumstances 
in which Britain has been placed has obliged her government to 
levy from the people, far exceeding those on the individuals of the 
other nations. Ifthese nations had been able to pay similar taxes, 
their governments would have found occasion for such, and taken 
care to impose them. ‘The scope whicha happy constitution has 
given to the spirited industry of a free people has enabled them to 
pay those heavy taxes, which have been the means of preserving the 
independence of the empire. But of what advantage would the 
boasted privileges of British subjects be, if their government were to 
make laws by which they were to be deprived of the prospect of a 
comfortable subsistence? Their labors would become worthless, like 
those of the slaves, in the countries where barbarism still reigns, 
and the revenue could derive little support from them. Or what 
benefit could it be to the wealthy, that the great body of the 
people were reduced to beggary? And particularly could it be 
any advantage to the proprietors and cultivators of land, that the 
half of the laboring people, goaded by hard necessity, could Le 
made to perform all the labors of the nation, which now employs 

the whole? Take away from mankind the hope of bettering their 
condition, and their industry will become languid. Necessity i is, NO ° 
doubt, the first motive to industry, but it is the prospect of deriving 
comfort from it, which makes indus try animated, persevering an d 
sucessful. Let no man therefore, who regards the prosperity of his 
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ceuntry, or his own interest in it, think of such preposterous means 
ef promoting it as oppressing the poor, 


CONCLUSION. 


From the above desultory observations the following general 
conclusion may be drawn. 

Corn being the most absolutely necessary support of life, and 
the strength of a nation depending on the abundance it can com- 
mand, especially from its own soil, which is always the most sure 
and steady fund of subsistence, it becomes a subject which de- 
mands the wise and impartial interference of government to 
make such regulations regarding the culture and commerce of corn, 
as may best provide for the wants of the people. The purposes 
of these regulations can only be the two following ; 


Ist. As far as possible to provide, at all times, a regular supply 
of this first necessary, for all the inhabitants, at such a rate as 
to meet the abilities of the great body of industrious consu- 
mers ; 

2dly. To give all due advantage to the landed interest of the 
country, proportioned to its scale in the community and the 
value of its products. 


ist. As seasons occur, in all countries, when the crop comes 
short of its expected product, and insufficient for the support of 
the inhabitants, where there are no magazines in store, the cala- 
m'ty of scarcity can only be averted, in such seasons, by purchasing 
corn from foreign parts. For this reason, the laws for regulating 
the commerce of corn would require to have a kind of foresight, 
allowing dealers to provide against the scarcity, of which appear- 
ances gave any indication. It is no less requisite that internal 
commerce in the market and from one part of the country to ano- 
ther, be protected in the most unlimited freedom. This appears 
to be the duty of every wise government, and all that can be done 
to make any visitation of scarcity fall as light and be as equally dis- 
tributed as possible. 

2d. In civilized countries, the soil, from which the food of the 
community is derived, is the exclusive property of a particular 
class of the inhabitants ; and in them is vested the direction of cul- 
tivating and distributing the subsistence of the whole. This charge 
of itself so important, and in the exercise of which their own in- 
terest is so closely united with the prosperity of the public, is ex- 
pected to inspire them with enlarged and liberal feelings, and 
places them in a respectable light; their important station in so- 
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ciety, and the share they bear in all kinds of public burdens, thus 
entitles them to high consideration and respect. Every privilege 
therefore which the success of their i important functions demands, 
should be guarded by the legislature of the country with the great- 
est care. Agriculture should be held honorable as it is u eful, 
and protected from every degrading circumstance,—every aie. 
cle removed and every facility given to promote the success of its 
valuable labors, regarding always the landed interest as inseparably 
connected with that of the whcle community. And every en- 
couragement given in that view is a bounty to the whole society, 
being the most effectual means of providing subsistence. 

The corn laws of Great Britain do not appear to be altogether 
adapted to fulfil these purposes. They have, in some measure, 
set the interest of the raisers of corn and that of the consumers at 
variance with each other; and, in some cases, favored the one in 
opposition to the other. 

As to the consumer, the manner of shutting and opening the 
ports has often thrown such difficulties in the way as to leave sud- 
den starts of dearth unprovided for; and when that came to be 
felt, government has been obliged to suspend the laws. From the 
necessity of these repeated suspensions, Dr. Smith, with seeming 
justice, infers the inadequateness of the corn laws for their in- 
tended purpose. The average price of corn was, indeed, lower in 
the first half of the last century than it had been in the preceding 
period of the same length: but there is no ground to suppose that 
this proceeded from the influence of the corn laws. ‘The judicious 
author just named ascribes it to the price of silver having become 
higher, in this period. This might possibly have been partly the 
cause: but it was certainly much more owing to the awakened 
spirit of industry bestirring itself, in the more opulent and fertile 
part of the united kingdom, as times became quieter. The acqui- 
sition of more skill, more experience, better implements and more 
diligent culture cnbled cultivators to raise better crops, and to 
afford corn cheaper. ‘There was perhaps no period in which the 
agriculture of England made such progress. ‘The spirit of im- 
provement once aroused, cultivators went on as they found most 
for their own advantage, just as they would have done had 
there been no corn laws, or as they ‘have since done in Scot- 
land in spite of the defective corn laws. Had there been no 
bounty on exportation, less corn would have been raised, but the 
fertility of the country would have remained in reserve to produce 
more corn as a growing population demanded it. 

The corn laws have, no doubt, given support to the landed inte- 
rest, by preventing a wanton importation of foreign corn, which is 
more especially requisite in Britain, surrounded by other countries 
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where soil, climate and other circumstances enable cultivators to 
furnish corn at alow rate. Freed of a vexatious competition, the 
British cultivator is encouraged to cultivate the soil to more advan- 
tage, and produce more subsistence, and so long as the price is not 
raised above the ability of the lower order of industrious consumers 
this regulation isbeneficial upon the whole. How far the bounty on 
exportation tended to the general good seems to be more problem- 
atical. It was prompting cultivators, with a large bribe, taken 
from the revenue levied from the whole community, to strain the 
fertility of the country, in order to feed strangers with the chil- 
dren’s bread; it tended to keep the home market sparingly sup- 
plied—and all the surplus being exported ina plentiful year, if the 
succeeding one was deficient, there was nothing left to supply the 
deficiency. Hence the question is suggested, whether or not it 
would have been as wise to have allowed the soil, in the course of 
a more moderate tillage, gradually to have collected fertility, and 
to become fitter to feed a population continually in reasing ? 

But though the corn laws, at a former period, had greater 
influence than experience shows they have had, the times are now 
altered. The population is so much increased that the demand for 
subsistence exceeds the product of the land, notwithstanding the 
great improvements in agriculture, which in many cases have been 
lately carried perhaps nearly to their utmost extent; the value 
of money is much nore depreciated in this than in the neighbour- 
ins countries ; arid the difference in the price of subsistence greatly 
increased ; and the corn laws are acknowledged to have become of 
no effect. It isin vain, therefore, now to attempt to raise any struc- 
ture on that foundation. The regulating prices for admitting 
importation have been repeatedly raised, without giving satis- 
faction, and are perhaps nearly as high as the condition of the 
people can bear. To raise them much higher would increase the 
evils which are presently felt, and might as completely insulate 
Britain commercially as she is literally; and then farewel to her 
exalted prosperity. It is time to adopt a more sober system—to 
get agriculture relieved from its present improper burdens—to con- 
form the rents of land to such prices of provisions as the great body 
of consumers is able to pay, leaving to the farmer the power of 
conducting his labors with spirit—to conduct the cultivation of 
land in a frugal style, bestowing the principal attention on such 
soils as are possessed of some portion of fertility, and promise the 
best return at the most moderate expense, and applying only the 
culture and manure on barren unpromising soils which can be 
spared without prejudice to the other—and the landed interest of 
the country having a just and reasonable preference in the home 
market for all its products, to allow such facility of importing fo- 
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reign corn, to the extent of the deficiency of domestic product, as 
to save the industrious poor from frequent recurrence of distress. 
When landholders, satisfied with the large shave of the public in- 
come which circumstances assign to them, renounce the impracti- 
cable project of advancing their own interest by the distress of the 
lower orders, and pursue it by the more natural and effectual means 
of promoting the improvement of the country, the alarm which has 
lately prevailed will be quieted, harmony restored, and by the con- 
currence of all classes in the peaceful pursuit of their respective 
employments, it may be hoped that the public prosperity may be 
preserved and still farther advanced, commerce and manufacture 
be still farther extended ; and as this country, and those with 
which it has intercourse, increase in wealth, the rent of land and 
the comfort of those who cultivate it will increase in the same 
proportion, 
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Tue sentence recently pronounced on a distinguished 
naval officer, the public feeling with which it was followed, 
and the ultimate remission of its severest penalty, naturally 
lead to the discussion of the punishment itself, which so 
powerfully aroused the pity and the indignation of the 
public. It is by occurrences like this; by extreme cases 
which call into exercise the dormant feelings, that those 
investigations are excited which terminate in the reform of 
the most ancient and deep-rooted abuses, Evils which the 
barbarism of remote ages, or the pressure of immediate 
danger, has thrust into the system of government, and 
which have long in silence obstructed the progress of so- 
ciety, are regarded as necessary and proper, or. wholly 
overlooked, merely, because they form a part of that 
order of things, which we have always been accustomed to 
admire. We admit all that power to be legitimate which 
we have always seen administered with mildness. We 
have acquiesced in the propriety of those inflictions which 

















never disturbed the circle in which we move. We over- 
look the causes which are secretly moulding the character 
of the state, while they do not interfere with our enjoy- 
ments, and while they affect those alone, whose fate ex- 
cites but little of our sympathy. But when power 
perverts its energy, and when its enactments, which 
merely oppressed the lowlier ranks of men, press 
rudely on those in whose fate we cannot but feel deeply 
concerned; we suddenly perceive the mischief in its 
deepest foundations, and shake them by the awful voice of 
peaceful and enlightened discussion. ‘Thus evil is finally 
subversive of itself; its most dreadful examples facilitate 
its overthrow; its excesses destroy the principle from 
which they arise. Thus the arbitrary extortions of Charles 
might have furnished a woeful precedent for our future 
kings, had not the levy of ship-money called into action 
the spirit of Hampden. The wanton cruelty of the tyrant 
of Switzerland awoke “ the might that slumbered in a 
peasant’s arm,” to break the chains of its generous and 
noble mountaineers. By the illegal proceedings against 
Wilkes, general warrants have been abolished for ever. 
And the efforts of a late minister to atone for the reform- 
ing zeal of his youth, by dragging those men to a scaffold 
whom he had first seduced into remonstrance, made way 
for the immortal integrity and eloquence of Erskine, and 
gave a death blow to the sanguinary doctrine of construc- 
tive treason. 

Encouraged by such examples, with which history is 
abundantly prolific, we hope to make some practical im- 
provement of the sentence pronounced on Lord Cochrane, 
by directing the attention of our countrymen to the species 
of infliction at the instance of which they so generously 
revolted. We shall, in pursuit of this object, lay before 
them a few simple observations, n the principle upon 
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which exposure in the pillory is founded; the inequali- 
ty of its operation; the uncertainty of its influence; the 
impropriety of its attendant circumstances, and their gen- 
eral tendency on the feelings and hearts of the spectators. 


I. The punishment under our discussion has recei- 
yed a most important alteration from the refinement of 
modern times. When first introduced into Britain, it was 
uniformly attended with some infliction of corporeal suffer- 
ing. The ears were frequently nailed to the wood of which 
the pillory was composed, and severed from the head of the 
culprit, or the cheek branded with burning iron. Its 
publicity then formed merely a slight ingredient in its 
terrors. But, now, when these barbarities are happily 
become obsolete, the old sting of this once terrible sen- 
tence is taken away; bodily pain is no longer denounced 
by the judge, however it may be inflicted by the multi- 
tude; and the emotions it is intended to excite in the 
sufferer are simply those of shame and confusion. He is 
exposed to be covered with the execrations and the con- 
tempt of mankind; to be set apart for ever as something 
polluted and debased ; and, as if his whole moral system 
were corrupted, is rendered unable to bear testimony as a 
witness. Now it cannot be disputed that shame, to a certain 
extent, is a feeling which should be excited by the penalty 
for every transgression ; but it is very dubious whether it 
is politic so far to arouse it as to make it the sole object 
of fear.. A sense of it is always connected with something 
that is virtuous; and as it is one of the last of our nobler 
feelings which forsakes us in the depths of iniquity, so it 
is that which all wise legislators are most anxious to pres 
serve. When once this vestige of its original bloom is 
rubbed off the mind, it speedily assumes a hardened cha- 
racter of cool, deadly, unimaginative vice ; whereas pain, 
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restraint and fear may be applied without danger of cor- 
rupting the heart, which they are intended to soften and 
mature. Hence the tendency of Mr. Lancaster’s new- 
invented punishments, those boasted pillories in miniature, 
is open to considerable censure. ‘The cradles, the baskets, 
the hen-coup cages, the pillows for drowsy scholars, the 
delectable imitations of Jewish sing-song, and the original 
labels of “suck finger baby,” if not laughed at as silly, or 
enjoyed as sport, must lamentably tend to render their 
subjects callous to shame by its perpetual exercise. If 
they have any effect at all, it must be to disarm the sufferer 
of his most sacred defence against the pollutions of the 
world ; to strike the ingenuous blush of modesty from his 
cheek for ever; and by inviting his companions to enjoy 
his anguish, excite in them the most unamiable and hard- 
ening emotions. So it is in the larger world with the 
infliction of the Pillory. ‘To those who are already hard- 
ened, it threatens nothing which they are capable of feel- 
ing, while it degrades the man for ever in his own esteem, 
on whom wise discipline would have shed a salutary influ- 
ence. He cannot look upon himself without shuddering. 
No matter how trivial his crime—how deep his anguish— 
how sincere his penitence—how elevated his capacities— 
he reads, or thinks he reads, contempt in the faces of all 
with whom he converses, and believing himself incapable 
of becoming respectable, he relaxes all his efforts, and 
crushes his impulses to virtue. He is defiled with a stain 
which even his innocence, if subsequently brought to light, 
could not wash away. And it must not be forgotten, that 
this influence, which strikes so deadly a palsy into the 
** heart of hearts,” is exeried for the purpose of reforming. 
It is not a process for excluding those from the world, 
whom the lawgiver imagines he can restrain only by death; 
it is neither an expiation, nor a sacrifice; it sends back its 
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victims into society ‘ with all their imperfections on their 
head ;”” attended with every circumstance of disgrace 
which can render them desperate. To take a man new to 
crime ; to expose him to the pitiless derision of the world ; 
to send him back into the walks of men impressed with a 
mark of indelible infamy; cut off from those social ties 
which form the charm of existence ; and placed beyond 
the reach of those genial influences, those kindly affections, 
those heart-softening charities, which purify and elevate 
the soul ; to take from virtue its finest rewards, and exhibit 
the fatal penalty of the worst of crimes as a welcome re- 
pose: this is the process of reform, dictated by human 
wisdom! This is something beyond the fatal absurdity 
which punishes for the sake of avenging ; it is to inflict mise. 
ry, to render the sufferer more wicked. It is not merely 
to oppose, but to reverse the maxim which forms the only 
solid foundation of pendl enactments; that pain is to be 
used only as a means of increasing happiness; for here 
evil is employed but to render evil more abundant. Thus 
the Pillory is the preparation for the scaffold, though a 
stormy interval of rapine and crime frequently elapses 
between them. 


II. This punishment is exceedingly unequal: and in- 
stead of falling with the greatest weight on those who are 
most unworthy, it is far most intolerable to those whom 
we should be tremulously anxious to redeem. A man in 
‘the respectable walks of life; one who has any remnant 
of character to lose, or any virtuous emotion clinging to 
his heart; must feel such an exposure far more acutely 
than a hardened villain. One who has any thing of pub- 
lic character, who has been accustomed to the applause 
of the insulting populace, will be oppressed with a stupe- 
fying horror compared to which death must be a trifling 





evil. But what a state of unimaginable agony, of: tumult 
and torture in every nerve, and faculty, and sensation, 
what a myriad of dreadful reflections must crowd into his 
paroxysms of despair, who still alive to the nicest percep- 
tions of honor, full of the most chivalrous notions of ro- 
mantic greatness, allied to the aristocracy in birth and 
united with the people in affection, has faced death ina 
thousand forms, and plucked the brightest laurels from the 
very centre of carnage, and is after all exhibited as a spec- 
tacle for the mob to gaze on, to pelt, or to pity! It is 
obvious that to such a man, unless armed with conscious 
innocence, this infliction is more terrible than a thousand 
deaths. If he be guiltless, indeed, he may lift his mind 
above all that man is able to inflict; but the punishment 
supposes him guilty. And to this all are liable ; not only 
for crimes which shake society to its foundations ; but for 
misdemeanours of infinite variety ; for petty transgressions, 
into which the infirmity of human nature might betray the 
brave and the honorable ; and for overstepping the bounds 
of ordinary prudence in the expression of offensive opinions, 
There is a power entrusted tothe judges who areappointed by 
the crown to visit the slightest offences, and in some cases, 
the noblest ebullitions of generous feeling with an intel- 
lectual torture, which convulses the soul with a more 
writhing anguish, than the rack inflicts on the body. There 
are many acts of a man’s life for which they may stab the 
vital principle of his moral being, while they leave the 
shell and empty husk, which it once pervaded, to move 
about a little longer. Had not the awful voice of public 
opinion interposed, such would have been the case of 
Lord Cochrane. A gallant ncbleman, one of the bravest 
even of his country’s brave defenders, is accused of par- 
taking in a successful trick, and pursued with insatiable 


animosity by those who were daily attempting similar 
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impositions, but who never had so completely succeeded. 
Now, however, he is in the power of the court; a misde- 
meanour has been proved against him; justice arrays 
herself in unusual terrors; and is determined to show 
that it is above feeling any undue partiality for the 
elevated and the noble. ‘The pure feelings of the Chief 
Justice cannot endure the suspicion that there should be 
one law for the rich, and another for the poor; and 
he is resolved to convince the most sceptical that the 
honors of a court have fallen harmless around him. He 
can regard no error of a Peer as venial ; can look on no 
crime of a titled personage as a misfortune, which circum- 
stances might palliate. With him the offence is aggra- 
vated by the title. He can find no punishment so suitable 
to point the climax of his sentence as the pillory, when a 
nobleman is the culprit. His rank, his bravery, his hon- 
ors, all pleaded in vain ; not even his zeal in the cause of 
reform and of justice could soften the rigor of his inflexi- 
ble judge. This exceeding obduracy to rank and title 
must have alarmed the parasites of the court; for if the 
chief justice was thus severe to the misdemeanours of a 
lord, how much severer would he have been to those of a 
Marquis! 

The people, however, while they admired this heroic 
firmness, thought it was carried to rather too lofty an 
elevation, They were neither above feeling, nor expresce 
ing their sympathy, with an unfortunate nobleman, but 
contented themselves with contrasting their silent indigna- 
tion with the zeal of Lord Ellenborough’s virtue. They 
did not regard it as fitting that the man who had “fought 
nations’ battles, and been crowned with conquest,” 
should be exposed to the ridicule of the foes 
into whose hearts he had so often stricken a deadly pa- 
nic. Those who censured him before, now only men- 
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tioned him with pity. The current of opinion was 
entirely changed by the severity exercised against him. 
The multitude seemed to regard him with more favor in 
proportion as he was denounced by the court. He was 
accused—most men believed him guilty—an indictment 
was preferred—they began to waver—he was convicted 
—their doubts increased—he was refused a second trial 
—the majority were anxious to acquit him—he was expelled 
the House of Commons—his constituents pronounced him 
innocent—he was sentenced to the Pillory—they covered 
his name with applauses as if he had returned from a 
fresh victory, and sent him back to Parliament triumphant. 
Whether this were a feeling merited by its object, we can- 
not positively ascertain, but it was honorable and generous 
and graceful, and peculiarly became the people, since it 
abundantly proved how little they were dazzled by that 
specious revolutionary principle—that all ranks should be 
visited with similar punishments. ‘This is surely the most 
insane of all republican maxims. It is so manifest that 
the circumstances of the party must determine the punish- 
ment, because what to one is sport, to another is death ; 
that one would imagine it useless to attempt the refutation 
of a fancy, which must have been started by some vision- 
ary leveller. It is strangely mysterious then that we should 
hear it maintained on a bench, whose associations are ex- 
quisitely loyal ; yet nothing can be more certain than the 
paradox. Lord Manstield informed a Jury in the case of 
the Duke of Cumberland, that a Prince should pay“no 
more for his illicit amours, than a peasant; and Lord 
Ellenborough, no doubt with the noblest feelings of moral 
rectitude, a fne to unchristian distinctions, sees no reason 
why a naval commander should not be pelted as 
well as a petty-fogging attorney. How delightful 
would it be to the advocates of the rights of man to wel- 
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come the latter with a fraternal embrace, and to exalt the 
former to the pinnacle of their intellectual Pantheon ! 


III. A third reason why the Pillory is unfit for the pur. 
poses of legal justice is that it is in many cases very uncertain 
whether it will be any punishment at all, or whether it 
will be the occasion of applause and of triumph. Its very 
essence consists in the expression of public feeling, and 
depends on the fluctuating sentiments of the spectators. 
The judge can only sentence a convict to stand for a 
certain time exposed to the derision of the public; but 
the public may choose whether they will deride; there is 
no compelling them to hiss; no statute to impeach them 
for silence. But they may go further ; they may sympa- 
thise, and cheer, and console; and render the place in- 
tended by the law for the infliction of eternal disgrace, 
the scene of a prouder and more heartfelt triumph, than 
the pageants which have been attended with trappings 
of the most dazzling magnificence. The sentence is a 
virtual appeal from the judgment of the court to another 
tribunal, which may either confirm or reverse it by the 
most intelligible of voices. It constitutes a new court of 
appeal, whose judgment is both final and speedy, in the 
‘¢ unwashed artizans ”’ of Cheapside, and the elegant inhabi- 
tants of Billingsgate. In short the judge vacates the 
august chair of justice to the mob; to the factious and 
unruly; to the very class whom he rounds every pe- 
riod by denouncing. 

We need only glance at a very recent page in our 
history, in order to confirm our position. We have only 
to revert to that awful crisis, when a terrible attack was 
made on all that we esteem venerable and sacred; when 
the whole system of Christianity seemed to totter to its 
foundation; and all the dignities, and honors, and sine- 
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cures, which have been reared on its basis, trembled 
beneath the puissant arm of a bookseller in Amen-corner. 
The time indeed must be fresh in the memory of us all, 
from the anxiety which harrowed up our souls, till we 
saw our religion and the cause of our God, safely confided 
to the guardianship of a special jury. The objections 
against truth were proved to be fallacious, by the con- 
viction of Mr. Eaton, and nothing remained but prac. - 
tically to demonstrate the veracity of Scripture, by a 
proof transcending all the miracles of the primitive 
times; the setting the infidel in the pillory. So far 
all was smooth and easy, the sentence was very 
gravely pronounced, and the champion thus vanquished 
conducted to the scene of his infamy. The people were 
now to perform the rest, to show that they were Christians, 
by stifling him with mud, or by pelting him to death. 
But, strange to relate! they were not so inclined, and 
the great victory of truth wanted its perfect finishing. 
They were unable to discern how the doctrines of him, 
who, in the agonies of death, prayed for his infatuated 
murderers, could be exalted by covering an unhappy unbe- 
liever with rotten eggs and derision. To maintain his 
precepts of universal charity, they thought stones and filth, 
however powerful, not the most characteristic of argu- 
ments. While they entertained the sincerest veneration 
for the Chief Justice and the Attorney General, they fan- 
cied it was scarcely necessary for them to interfere in the 
defence of a religion which can boast of so many learned 
and reverend defenders. All their besf and most powerful 
feelings, indeed, led them to desire the failure of the des- 
perate cause in which the victim of the court prosecution 
had embarked ; but for that very reason they shuddered 
at defending it with mortal weapons; they thought that 
truth- rested on too sure foundations to need the interfe- 
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rence of a special jury; and that the cause of the Al- 
mighty would repel its assailants, without needing the 
assistance of the Attorney General. To them the sen- 
tence on Mr. Eaton appeared to be a bitter, though an 
unintentional libel on the faith it professed to defend ; as 
it opposed the mildness of its precepts, and confessed its 
inequality to an open combat with its strenuous and undis- 
guised opposers. Whether these feelings were correct or 
fallacious, we need not examine; it is enough to remem- 
ber that they were loudly expressed ; and that the judg- 
ment of the King’s Bench was made the occasion of an 
open triumph. Had Eaton been simply sentenced to im- 
prisonment, the people might have commiserated his fate, 
but could never have averted his sentence. By his expo- 
sure in the pillory, the storm of censure and disgrace was 
turned from him, and poured on the heads of his prose- 
cutors and his judges. And thus in every case, the ver- 
dict of the jury is liable to be reversed and the sentence 
virtually remitted. It is possible that the public may be 
correct in their opposition, as every enlightened mind 
feels they were in the case we have just alluded to, but 
the intention of solemn decisions is wholly frustrated by 
the appeal to them. The idea, if clearly examined, is 
of the wildest republican cast; and would, if generally 
admitted into our system of jurisprudence, subvert its 
deepest and most sacred foundations. 


IV. Akin to this objection, which applies so strongly 
to the public exhibition under our notice, is another which 
arises from the same source, and is pregnant with’ yet 
more serious evils. The mob are not only invited to res 
judge the criminal, to annul the sentence, and to frustrate 
every end of public justice by turning a judicial :punish- 
ment into an antijudicial victory; but they ate permitted 
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to heighten the sentence, to change its nature, and to 
avenge the transgression of the law by a violent infraction 
of its most obvious principles. A man who has merely 
been deemed worthy of an open disgrace, whose crime is 
only termed by the gentle name of a misdemeanor, is 
given up to the fury of the populace to be pelted until he 
is nearly expiring. ‘They are to punish him according to 
their good pleasure. His ultimate judges are those who 
never heard his trial, who know nothing of the evidence on 
which he was convicted, and are wholly incapable of coolly 
estimating the magnitude of his offence. And not only are 
they entirely ignorant of the merits of the cause thus sum- 
marily brought under their cognizance, but liable to be blind- 
ed by prejudice, and wrought up to a frenzy by unhallowed 
passions. The law wisely givesthem an opportunity of reveng- 
ing all their private wrongs, of gratifying all their low malig- 
nities, and of embodying their untutored prejudices in 
deeds which may possibly be fatal to their victim. Had 
‘one of the advocates of the corn bill incurred the penalty 
denounced on Lord Cochrane, and that penalty been 
gnflicted at the crisis of the popular discontents,- which 
attended that mistaken proposition, it is probable his life 
would have been placed in imminent danger. A person 
convicted of perjury; the worst and most hardened of 
villains, might have excited some sympathy ; but nothing 
is too bad for him who has opposed the fancies of the 
multitude. Let the Chief Justice bring the matter home 
to his own bosom, and.suppose that some political friend of 
his Lordship’s, who unfortunately might not share in his 
fame, some unhappy proposer of a new tax, or some obnoxi- 
ous antagonist of Lord Cochrane, were to be convicted ona 
similar charge with that of the gallant and unfortunate officer. 
The supposition is, it is true, very improbable, for we are 
too well acquainted with the purity of his Lordship’s 
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elevated connexions, to suppose it possible that any of them 
should be addicted to gaming, and especially to any trickery 
or unfairness in the pursuit. Still we have a right to make 
the sup) osition; and we have surely a right also to suppose 
that ne pardality arising from the connexion would in the 
slightest degree alter the sentence. And what, onsuch an 
occasion, must be his feelings, when he remembered that he 
was resigning his acquaintance, not to the sure measure of 
legal punishment adequate to the offence, but to the ven- 
geance of the Westminster electors for his attacks on their 
pockets and their favorite. It may indeed be said that some 
of the crimes thus visited are well deserving the utmost fury 
of an enraged people, and that there is no punishment de- 
nounced against them by our penal code at all equal to the 
darkness of their guilt. Beit so. That affords no reason 
why the defects of the law should be made up by the assis- 
tance of popular tumult, or its necessities supplied by violence 
and outrage. In short, the pillory is in direct opposition to the 
principle upon which all laws are founded, and must serve, 
as far as its influence extends, to undermine the foundations 
of their authority. They were erected to control the 
unbridled passions of man, to take from individuals the 
power of revenge, to render punishments the determinate 
effect of firm and substantial enactments, instead of fluctu- 
ating with the rage and the sympathies of individuals, to 
prevent parties from being judges of their own injuries, to 
humanize society by taking from the strongest the power of 
inflicting arbitrary penalties by which it was reduced toa 
state of perpetual warfare, and to impress the mind with 
awe by the weight and the solemnity of their decisions. 
But this strange infliction actually reverses all these benign 
intentions which the collective wisdom of ages has gradually 
matured, it proceeds on antisocial principles, and tends to 
bring us back to our state of original barbarism. We have 
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all been taught that the sacred throne of justice should be 
exalted far above the passions and the ever-fluctuating 
sympathies of man, that its voice should be as certain as it 
is awful, and its sentences untainted with any of the gross- 
er particles: which move in a lowlier atmosphere. We 
have learnt that while increasing wisdom should improve 
our laws, their actual dictates should be received during 
their existence with a noble and generous obedience. But 
here, in opposition to all these maxims, we see in them a 
principle which tends to their own destruction, a secret 
cancer which by insensible degrees is eating away the vital 
principle on which their vigor and their majesty 
depend. A judgment of pillory is the worst of their 
enemies. If the mob applaud, they are set openly at defi- 
ance, and if onthe other hand they break out nto violence, 
the peace they should preserve is broken, the personal 
feelings they should subdue are excited, and the barbarous 
spirit of man unsoftened by civilization which they were 
formed to repress, is aroused by their powerful sanction. 
In the former case, the best emotions of the heart are inju- 
diciously arrayed against their authority ; and a competition 
is excited where it is the noblest policy to conciliate. In the 
latter, the people act the part of unauthorized executioners, 
and become familiar with the most brutal of pleasures—the 
delight in pain, the horrible laugh of demoniac exultation 
at the sufferings of a fellow being. Our societies for the 
suppression of vice, if any such now exist, should turn 
their eyes to such a spectacle, if they can bear to censure 
any evil which they may not allege in their Qu Tam 
informations to be ‘* against the form of the statute in such 
case made and provided.” ‘They who look on the tortures 
inflicted at a bull-baiting or a cock-fight with a virtuous 
horror, unless they measure out their disgust according to 
law, should feel much stronger indignation at the sight of a 
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fellow creature set up to be pelted almost to death amidst the 
drunken acclamation and mfernal revelry of the lowest 
and most depraved of our species. And if it is thus per- 
nicious in its immediate influence, it is not less dangerous in 
its example. Those whom you suffer to riot on the side 
of the laws may soon learn to oppose them with similar 
outrages. By allowing them thus to supply the deficiency 
of the lawgiver, we educate them for revolution and carn- 
age. We give them arms to be awakened against our 
bosoms, whenever the breeze of discontent shall sweep 
over them. The hands which have learned to throw 
bricks and filth on the criminal, may exercise the same dis- 
cipline on the judges, if they should beso unfortunate as to 
cur their displeasure. 

Could we trace this mode of punishment to its origin, 
we should probably find that it was the first rude effort of 
barbarous tribes to avenge the perpetration of evil. It 
bears all the marks of republican fierceness with nothing of 
the noble air of freedom. The country where it should be 
frequently adopted, would soon become in effect more de- 
mocratical than if all its rulers were chosen by universal 
suffrage. For in the latter case, the multitude are only the 
makers of the laws, and in the former, they execute 
summary vengeance with no boundary but that which 
is suggested by the variations of a moment’s fury. It 
is sufficiently melancholy to see such a monument of 
savage life standing uninjured amidst the trophies of good- 
ness and of virtue; but it is still more offensive to see it 
regarded . a pillar of our legislative system. It saddens us 
to see riots at all existing in a well regulated state; but 
we are doubly provoked by the strange anomaly which 
mzkes the laws appear to excitethem. We regret to 
See a popular demagogue lead his follower to con- 
fusion and disorder, but our vexation has no bounds 
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when a judge is compelled by the duties of his office 
to give up the reins to the frenzy of the shame- 
less and the degraded. Let us not for a moment be mis- 
understood, when we couple the name of Lord Ellen- 
borough with popular commotion. We know his loyalty 
to be unsullied even by the breath of suspicion, and his 
gratitude for the favor of his eminent patrons, to be too 
lively to allow him for a moment to desire any thing which 
should break their tranquillity. He would therefore feel most 
thankful to be relieved from the necessity of pronouncing 
such a sentence as that which has lately excited so power- 
ful an interest. The feelings, however, even of the 
greatest men are subordinate to the extensive benefits which 
would flow from the abolition of the pillory. The current 
of public spirit, instead of bursting forth on every petty oc- 
casion with a wasteful fury which may destroy the fairest 
temples of human wisdom, would continue to flow on undis- 
turbed in its broad and ancient course, to purify and fertilize 
a peaceful and happy country, and by a thousand gentle and 
secluded channels to water the scene enriched with the calm 
loveliness of domestic virtue, and sprinkled over with the 
dwellings of serene and unearthly enjoyment. 
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PREFACE. 


Tur following Essays were offered to a number of the Daily News- 
papers, late in July, and early in August last ; and to that first in 
course which has always been held by the writer in the highest 
estimation, to the Editor: of which the first lines do literally apply. 
To him a number of them were seit for perusal ; but though the 
former objection was removed, another not less formidable had 
sprung up. The great events, by which every thing relating to the 
American War was eclipsed, had passed by; but now the popular 
prejudice was so strong, that nobody would look but at one side of 
the question. He agreed in the sentiments; particularly in that 
which deprecated the seeking through an expense of blood and 
treasure what might be obtained without it; and if they should be 
thrown into a Pamphlet, or the Pamphleteer, which he recommend- 
ed as.a work that was read; he would willingly give extracts aud 
commendations. ‘ 

A second Editor commended the energy, and good temper at 
the same time, with which he thought the letters were written ; 
but observed that the author was not perhaps aware that every 
Journal had its particular class of readers; and it was necessary 
to consult their taste, both with respect to the matter, and the time 
when it would be acceptable. 

A third saw nothing in them, that either he or his customers 
would dislike if they could be brought to attend to them ; but they 
would embroil him in long discussions and argumentations, which 
would be more plague than profit—Any information of what was 
actually going on in respect to the war, or the negociations for 
peace, he would be very thankful for :—little attention was paid to 
causes ; effects alone were inquired after. The author was now 
advised to offer them toa Journal, which he had known in its less 
degenerate days ; but whose Editor after having requested from 
him any advices that might fall in his way, had latterly declined, 
(certainly in a very civil way) @ piece of information, whose truth 
he did not doubt, as contrary to its spirit —Ou am intimation from a 























friend of the Editor that they would now be received with thanks, 
he suffered the manuscripts to be subinitted to his perusal the more 
readily; as he thought the truth and candor, with which he had 
endeavoured to state the case, would form a pleasing contrast to 
the general scope of the paper; and he preferred enlightening 
those in the greatest darkness; upon the ground that those that 
be whole need tio Physician.—The objection here however was, 
that they challenged contradiction, and would invite more answers 
than his Journal had room for. These are the principal reasons as- 
signed for their rejection ; and which are thought to warrant the 
title of Essays rejected by the Journalists as unpopular. Most of 
them however added, that from their length they were a better 
subject for a Pamphlet ; and accordingly here they are. 

A few reflections necessarily grow out of these rejections. That 
the freedom of the press is the Palladium of liberty, no Junius was 
ever better persuaded than the author of these letters :—that it is 
prostituted to the vilest purposes is equally true :—that in the 
present state of it there is a want of means of getting fairly before 
the public the most important truths, 1s not less certain :—but 
where the blame of all this is to attach, is a question not so easily 
deciced.—- Editors can hardly be blamed for not printing what 
nobody will read. 

It is said that individuals sometimes escape punishment in 
this world; — Nations never.— The Sceptic must be rather 
fastidious that sees any thing to object to, in this order of provi- 
dence :—He ought rather to see in it one of the evidences of 
future retribution; since as individuals we have not that sort of 
legal immortality here, which we enjoy in our National or Cor- 
porate capacity. A tremendous responsibility rests on those 
who wilfully mislead the public mind; but a_ British public 
cavnot be held blameless, who having the right, and even boast- 
ing of it, to think for itself, is led, with a hook im its nose, 
and a bridle in its mouth, by the artifice of a few mdividuals 
in power ; still less can we expect to be exempt from those fia- 
tional visitations, which resu!t from the indulgence of a malignant 
spirit, founded on prejudices which we have, better than any other 
nation under Heaven, the power to remove. —First cast the beam 
from thine own eye ; and then shalt thou see clearly to remove the 
mote that is in thy brother's eye. 





























AMERICAN QUESTION. 


ee 
NO. I. 
—_— ee 


Some months are elapsed since it was said and said truly, that ne 
one would give the requisite attention to any thing that might be 
written on the subject of the American contest. ‘The anxiety of 
that moment has yielded toa state of things that ought to have 
been contemplated from the steady and magnanimous conduct of 
the allies, uninfluenced by the heedlessness that often carries success 
beyond the point of prudence, and despising the gnat-stings of im- 
pertinent newsmen tbat would stimulate Princes and Emperors to 
their duty, by holding forth suspicions of defalcation and even of 
treachery. And if the tumult of joy that has succeeded, have so far 
subsided as to allow us to reflect on the terrible profusion of blood 
and treasure that has been bartered for a state of things, that might 
have been had without it; such reflection may be improved 
into a means of caution against a renewal of the Jike prodigality. 

I mean not to enumerate the evils that have devastated and 
deluged Europe in blood ; but I do mean to call the attention of 
your readers to a retrospect on this wreck of matter; to reconsider 
the pangs of this new birth; and to draw from the past the only 
possible advantage now left, in a practical lesson for the future. 

Nothing can be more shocking than the ravages of war, save 
the facility with which we forget them; whereby the salutary 
caution they should inculcate on future geperations, and even on 
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our own, is lost. Neither are we to consider the war in America 
of minor importance on account of the smaller numbers that we 
think may be engaged in it. Individual distress 1s not the less for 
not being shared by all the world; and were it so, when we consider 
“ how great a matter a little fire kindleth,” we are by no means 
warranted in the belief that the present contest, if persevered in, 
will be confined to a narrow circle. Do we forget that the 
American revolutionary war brought us into hostilities with the 
most powerful states of Europe, and raised a question of litigation 
in the North that is not yet put to rest ? 

Neither again is the mode of warfare in America less a subject 
of deprecation to humanity. We have employed the savages whose 
known rule of barbarity is to spare neither age nor sex ; and the 
event has proved, setting all suspicion of connivance, (in which Ihave 
no faith,) out of the question, that we can neither controul them on 
all occasions, nor prevent their taking sides with the enemy, when- 
ever in retaliation for our employment of them he sees fit to accept 
a tender of their services. 

These considerations will show the American Question in a suffi- 
ciently important point of light to occupy a column of your paper ; 
which I propose occasionally to fill; asserting nothing that 
does not rest on authentic information ; denying nothing that does ; 
and even answering any thing contradictory that may be candidly 
urged under the like authority. 

Mutual recrimination is the very stuff that war is made of: the 
indulgence of our own faults with a partial eye, while we paint 
those of our neighbour witha sun-beam. A more chastened in- 
spection of the former, without neglecting the necessary attention 
to the latter, will enable us to make up for ourselves that true 
judgment on the merits of the case, which it is the duty of a free 
people to form. This duty does not preclude us from the right of 
examiming any thing that may be said on either side of the question ; 
but it requires us to examine according to the moral rules of 
evidence. We surrender our liberty, when we suffer others to 
think for us:—we are slaves of the worst species, shackled in 
intellect, if we suffer our understanding to be perverted by state 
Ampositions, or our passions to enlist blindly under the guidance of 
any master but our impartial reason. 
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In the course of these essays, therefore, the question of unpro- 
voked aggression of the United States, asserted in the late speech 
from the throne, will Le freely considered ; and some notice will 
be taken of the particular period im which the American Govern- 
ment called for war. 

In looking into the subject before us, I shall admit whatever 
may appear to be founded in fact, by whatever industry or stimulus 
it may be brought to light ; but must beg to be excused from com- 
bating the mere hypotheses of jaundiced politicians or the ravings 
of disappointed statesmen on either side of the Atlantic. 


; The list of provocations, as enumerated in the Presi- 
dent’s message, calling for war, (and which he therein considers as 
exhibiting a state of war on the side of Great Britain, against the 


United States, while the United States were observing a state of 
peace towards Great Britain,) may be classed as follows: 

1. The impressment of seamen from American ships; and 
especially of natives of the United States. 

2. The seizure of American ships under illegal, or pretended 
blockades, or orders in council, 

3. The insult of charging the United States as accomplices with 
the Jate French Government, in the assertion of maritime doctrines, 
which they have always disowned. 

4. The Henry Plot. 

5. The stimulating the savages to make war on the United 
States. 

And the catalogue of naval aggressions on our part, which is 
here abridged, may be seen extended in the Jetter of Mr. Madison 
to Mr. Rose, of the 5th March, 1808, 

If these facts had ever been deuied, or the inferences drawn from 
them successfully controverted, there might have been some 
difficulty in settling the question of provocation ; but as this has 
never been the case, the ;rocess is very simple. In passing the 
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different items in review before us, we have only to ask ourselves 
the question, upon each, would England have submitted to this ?— 
and if the answer of our hearts to each be zo, and still more if the 
natural auswer of every man in the kingdom must necessarily be 
that its whole force should be employed to repel such invasion of 
our rights; what must be the reply to the question on the aggre- 
gute sum of the evils thus inflicted ?— Be/la, horrida Bella. 

You are now perhaps prepared to consider me as justifying, in 
every point of view, the declaration of war on the part of the 
United States: this, however, is not the case. I am only contro- 
verting the pretence that this measure was an unprovoked aggression 
on their part. What would you say, for example, if in a war be- 
tween France and Spain, (England being neutral) a son or a brother 
of your own, or even a fellow subject, were taken out of an 
English ship by a scoundrel French captain, scourged at the gang- 
way of a French man of war till he was compelled to do the duty 
of a French sailor, and join in the execution of murder upon the 
Spaniard, (for murder it must be to him, who is no enemy to the 
Spaniard) and finally to lose a limb or a life, in such a contest ?— 
would you consider this no provocation? What would you say 
if you were ruined, and your family reduced to beggary, by the 
capture of your ship and cargo on an innocent and lawful voyage /— 
a voyage which could not be charged with fraud or immorality, 
much less with any crime calling for so heavy a punishment ; lawful 
by the laws of your country ; lawful by the law of nations; lawful 
by the construction of that law by the very nation committing the 
wrong, until the tortuous rapacity and temporary policy of that 
nation required a new construction ; lawful by the indiscreet avowal 
of the very admmistration under whom the seizure was made; 
and lawful by the repeated and emphatic construction given by 
every member of the administration that issued the decree that was 
made the foundation of the seizure by their successors in office — 
Would you consider this no provocation ? 


On the Sd article, 1 fear we must enter a Tittle more copiously. 
It is an effort of the President to repel an insult, eo nomine, which, 
if I have a right idea of the subject, is not less so to the people of 
England, than to the government of the United States; and I beg 
to call the particular attention of your readers to it, as a flagrant 
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instance of successful imposition on their credulity, and a prominent 
indication of the necessity of investigating for themselves the 
evidences of a fact on which the peace of nations may depend. 
Nothing is n.vre prevalent than the notion that America has been 
the accomplice of France in the assertion of those maritime doc- 
trines which we have contested; nothing more certain than the 
contrary. 

The pretensions of France are three-fold. 

1. That free ships make free goods. 

2. That naval stores should not be considered contraband of war. 

3. That an investment by land as well as by sea, is necessary to 
constitute a legal blockade. 

[ enter not at present on the question of the retaliation upon your 
friend, of the injustice of your enemy ; that subject shall be con- 
sidered anon: these are the questions of Maritime Rights, asserted 
by France, which the public has been led to believe, and which 
ninety-nine in the hundred do believe, to be equally asserted by the 
American Government. 

It is in vain to Oppose mere assertion to an opinion so inveterate, 
or even to challenge authority in support of it: the reply would be 
like that I have received this day from a very respectable man, 
who conceived that he had given all necessary attention to the sub- 
ject, “that tho’ documents were not at his fingers’ ends, he was 
sure they existed, and it was only on the best authority that he had 
ascertained the fact.” Let us, however, have recourse to the 
litera scripta. 

In the 17th Article of our treaty with America, in 1794, the 
right to enemy’s property in a neutral ship is expressly recognized : 
“ If any property of an enemy should be found on board such vessel, 
that part only which belongs to the enemy shall be made prize, and 
the vessel shall be allowed to proceed with the remainder without 
any impediment.” 

Has America since contested this right of the Belligerent ?—so 
far from it, in the instructions of Mr. Madison for forming the 
treaty of 1806, we find these words: “ She (Great Brita) will 
find in both, (received authorities and usage,) that a neutral vessel 
does not protect certain objects denominated contraband of war, 
including enemies serving in the war, nor articles going into @ 
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blockaded port ; nor as she has maintained, and as we have not con- 


tested, enemy’s property of any kind.” In the 8th article of the 
above treaty this instruction was carried into effect. ‘The 9th con- 
forms with the British doctrine relating to naval stores. The 
treaty was not ratified indeed, because it made no definitive provi- 
sion for the protection of American seamen from impressment : 
a motive for suspending the ratification, totally unconnected with 
either of these objects. 

On the question of the necessity of an investment by land as 
well as by sea to constitute the legality of a blockade, the Ameri- 
can government has always acquiesced in the British doctrine, that 
such investment was not necessary. Ina letter of the 30th Sep- 
tember, 1800, from Chief Justice Marshall, then Secretary of 
State, of the United States, to Mr. King, then their minister at 
this court, the necessity of such an investment is given up,on the 
ground (certainly not a ground that an obstinate litigant would ad- 
mit) of “a departure from principle that had received some 
sanction from practice ;” and all that the American government has 
ever required, to legalise a blockade, is in the very words of our 
treaty with Russia in June, 1801, that there should be ships 
stationed sufficiently near the port to create a manifest danger of en- 
tering. And accordingly when the question was called up, in the 
correspondence between Marquis Wellesley, British Secretary of 
State, and Mr. Pinkney, American minister here, we find the latter, 
in a letter of the 14th January, 1811, repelling the insinuation of 
French influence in the councils of the United States, in a style 
of fervid eloquence which his great opponent could never rebut. 
“Tt is by no means clear that it may not fairly be contended, on 
principle and early usage, that a maritime blockade is incom- 
plete, with regard to states at peace, unless the place, which it 
would affect, be invested by land as well as by sea. The United 
States have called for the recognition of no such rule.” “ What 
I have to request of your Lordship therefore is, that you will take 
our views and principles from our own mouths; and that neither 
the Berlin decree, nor any other act of any foreign state, may be 
made to speak for us what we have not spoken for ourselves.” 
There is a redundance of evidence to the same effect, which has 
been printed for parliament, and for the public, but which nobody 
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reads. TI shall not however trouble you at present with any more 
of it; but just observe that | havesought in vain through the whole 
correspondence, and in every act and deed of the American govern- 
ment that has come ‘to my knowledge, for any thing at all contradic. 
tory of what is here asserted. I will remark too, by way of episode, 
that, in this acquiescence in our doctrines, America has gone farther 
than any of our high and mighty friends in Europe have done, 
or will do—mind the future. The manner in which this plain 
state of facts has been so perverted as to make the direct contrary 
pass upon the public, and thereby excite that hostile spirit, which 
nothing but a presumed combination with Frauce could provoke, 
will be next considered. 


We are now to advert to the manner in which the truth has 
been so perverted as to imbue the public mind with a notion, 
(directly contrary to the fact,) of American hostility to our mari- 
time rights. And, in respect to free ships making free goods, it 
must be admitted that if the desire of the American government 
were equivalent to a demand, this privilege has been demanded. 

As we had treaties with every state in Europe, save Sweden 
and Russia, and even with the states of Barbary, in which this free- 
dom was allowed ; it is no matter of wonder that it should have 
been a subject of discussion at the time when the beforementioned 
treaty wasmade. General Washington considered it a part of the 
modern Law of Nations: to compare small with great, so did I. 
The convenience resulting from such a general rule, and the great 
number of stipulations whereby it was adopted in practice, led 
easily to the conclusion, that it might be considered as having 
glided into the code through the avenue of conventional law; and 


this opinion prevails even now in every state in Europe but our own. 

On the other hand, it cannot be denied that a special stipulation, 
far from establishing its own object as a general rule, is in the 
mature of an exception that establishes the contrary; and in this 





view of the case, the greater the number of stipulations, the more 
multiplied was the evidence, that in-the law, as it stood, neutral 
ships had not the right to protect enemy’s property. 

Still with so many treaties favoring the measure; and notam- 
ment that with France as late as the ycar 1787; it would have 
been rather unneighbourly, and contra verecundiam, to have refused 
it to the United States. But here lay the difficulty. At the time 
of those compacts, both the parties were at peace, or in contem- 
plation of it; but at the time of Lord Grenville’s treaty with Mr, 
Jay, America was at peace, but England at war. Now it will 
be seen at once that the reciprocity, which, when both parties were 
at peace or both at war, gave an equal chance of benefit, depend- 
ing on the contingency of which party should be first at peace 
while the other was at war, would be all on one side, to use an 
expression of Mr. Pitt, where America could immediately enter 
on the freighting of enemy’s goods. ‘The American government 
was too candid to turn a deaf car to such an argument as this; and 
it will be found in the 12th Article of the treaty before cited, that 
the parties agreed to resume the discussion, after a peace should 
have placed them on an equal footing. 

But, Sir, is the inference to be drawn from this, that Ame~ 
rica supports France in her pretensions? On the contrary I do 
say that the more desirous she is of establishing the rule ; the more 
nymerous the instances in which the practice has been heretofore 
admitted ; and the greater the number of states that maintain the 


doctrine as a principle ; the less right have we to say that America 
is hostile to our pretensions, and the more reason to aver the con- 
trary. 

Now let us probe the depth of our gratitude to America for 
siding with us against all the world in this pretension, and against 


France at least in the others that we consider of such vital import- 
ance ; or to get rid of the irony at once, let us review a few of the 
miserable state tricks, by which the public opimion has been forced 
into a direction so adverse to this palpable evidence. I think, 
Sir, you will agree with me that this self-denial of the American 
government is not to be construed into resistance to our preten- 
sions; and that the expression of a desire, thus curbed, by the 
editor of a newspaper even favorite of the government, is not to 
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be viewed in that light. I know it is the fashion to consider 
whatever is announced in certain public prints as having the 
sanction of the government; but 1 know also that it is the 
case in America, (as Lord Whitworth told Buonaparte it 
was here,) that if certain papers are favored with an_ early 
communication of what the government sees fit to publish, the 
editors are not therefore restrained from inserting their own opi- 
nions, or any articles that may be sent them by others; and indeed 
I have seen instances in the National Intelligencer, or some ex- 
tracts from it in our own papers, of regret, in the very question of 
hostility with us, that the government was not disposed to go the 
length the writers wished. Neither shall we confine ourselves to 
the efforts of the scribblers in our own government prints, to show 


how much the converse of the true case has been held up to view; 


though here we should find a miserable “ if” of Buonaparte’s con- 
verted into an alliance, and /is assertion that America would meet 
on his side in a congress for peace (which on every other occasion 
would be taken for evidence of the contrary) set down for gospel. 

Undoubtedly the more dignified course for both governments 
would be to discourage the holding out such false lights, where they 
can be supposed to emanate from themselves. But in the,case 
before us, we shall show higher evidence of perverseness than in 
the vulgar lies of the Times. 

Whoever will give himself the trouble to read the declaration of 
government of the twenty-first of April, 1812, will find that an 
official report of the French Minister for foreign affairs to the Con- 
servative Senate of the tenth of March preceding, which has no refer- 
ence whatever to America, but which relates “ to Europe only and 
the Continent of Europe, and the Continental System, and the 
continental ports, which are mentioned thrice three times in the 
instrument, without a word of America, or a word that can be 
applied to her:” that this instrument, I say, is not only so tor- 
tuously twisted, as to lead the reader to believe that America 
is contemplated in it; but that, as it were to rivet the deception, 
a hope is expressed that when this act shall be made known in 
America, the United States will be thereby induced to change their 
measures. 

I am confident, Sir, that nine people out of ten, I might per- 
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haps say ninety-nine out of a hundred, that have read this decla- 
ration which recapitulates the three pretensions of [’rance that we 
have been considerinz, have from this alone believed that America 
was party with France in the assertion of them, and it is hard to 
tell whether it be the greater censure, on those that drew up the 
declaration, that they believed it themselves, or that they knew 
the contrary. 

But, in order to be satisfied that America was not included in 
the denunciations of the French report, we may be told that it 
is not sufficient to show that in its general tenor the terms are 
applied to Europe only ; for the Ruler of France denounces the 
penalty of the Berlin and Milan decrees against all nations who 
shall suffer their flag to be denationalized. It will be well there- 
fore to show that America was exempt from this curse of dena- 
tionalization. And thus it appears. 

By a certain act of the government of the United States, of 
the first of May, 1810, a judgment was denounced in the shape 
of exclusion from their ports of the ships of that great belligerent 
of the two who should continue his hostile decrees for three 
mouths after the other should withdraw them as respected the said 
United States. France acceded to the propusition under the pre- 
cise terms of the law; the alternatives of which she repeated in 
her act of revocation; viz. that either England should also revoke 
her hostile edicts, or that according to the law just communicated, 
America should make her rights respected. It will perhaps be 
new information to some of your readers that this condition, 
which was all that was required to prevent the denationalization of 
the American flag, is not only kept in the back ground in the 
paper before us; but absolutely castrated in five other public 
documents of the first importance; and in each of them an in- 
ference is drawn from the mutilated copy materially different 
from that which the words at length would give, viz. in the Letters 
of Marquis Wellesley to Mr. Pinkney, of Dec. 29, 1810, and 
Feb. 11, 1811, in the judgments of Sir William Scott on the Fox 
and on the Snipe; and in the declaration of government of the 
ninth of Jan. 1813, which we shall have occasion to notice again 
shortly. And it requires no common stretch of charity to believe 
that the omission of these important words im so many instances 
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could be accidental ; especially when it is perceived that without 
them the condition of the French revocation was incomplete ; 
since England did not revoke her Decrees; but whenever this 
alternative is restored to the eye, the delusion vanishes. More- 
over a reference to this act of the government of the United 
States is a reference to one of the clearest evidences of 
the impartiality of the American government which it has been 
most wickedly attempted to conceal and deny in various instances ; 
for by this act it is shown that the same measure was offered to us 
as to France ; and it can be the less doubted that the same exclu- 
sion would have been adopted against her had we so revoked, 
as was adopted against us for not following her example ; as the 
American government had on a former occasion admitted our 
intercourse, to the exclusion of that of France, with a prompti- 
tude and celerity rarely if ever witnessed in diplomacy.—The ne- 
gociation with Mr. Erskine was opened on the seventeenth of 
April, 1809, and finished with the proclamation of the President, 
re-admitting British ships, and excluding French, on the nineteenth 
of the same month. 

Another mode in which the public has been led into error is to 
be found in the efforts of men whose tongues and pens have been 
employed successfully for themselves at least, in controverting the 
American pretensions; and who from the peculiar occupation of 
their time and talents on the subject are suffered to pass their 
base coin upon those who have not looked so deeply into it. An 
imstance of this is to be found in the debate of Dec. 1, 1812, 
in which an honorable and learned gentleman, who made another 
mistake at the time, tellsa Noble Lord that “ he must have a short 
memory, if he don’t recollect that the government of America had 
declared that they expected the treaty of Utrecht should be con- 
sidered the maritime law of nations.” This was war in disguise, 
entrenched behind papers and parchments, which the Noble Lord 
had not thought fit to penetrate; but if he had, he would have 
searched them in vain for any evidence of the fact insinuated by 
the honorable and learned gentleman. He might indeed have 
found an intimation of the kind from some benighted wanderer over 
the fields of a newspaper ; he might have found an expression of 
the Hope of Buonaparte to this effect ; (not quite so strong evidence 
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to the contrary as his assertion would be; but still evidence to the 
contrary.) But the Noble Lord would seek in vain for any decla- 
ration of the American Government to that effect ; 

“ For optics sharp it needs, I ween, 

To see what never can be seen.” 


Now, Sir, we shall advance in our apology for our sovereign 


lord the people by showing that they might possibly have misap- 
prehended the higher sources of authority, and you will think it 
extraordinary, and it would be so, but for what precedes, and what 
follows, that the first document, I shall refer to, is one, in which 
the disavowal of Buonaparte’s principles of maritime law by the 
American government is directly acknowledged by our own. In 
the 11th paragraph of our declaration of war, (9th January, 1813) 
after enumerating the maritime pretensions of Buonaparte, the 
declaration goes on to state that “ oue of them is not founded in 
fact, whilst the others, even by the admission of the American 
government, are utterly groundless in pomt of law.” Certainly, 
Sir, in this naked form it would be hard to charge this extract with 
obfuscation or sophistry. But there is a mist and confusion about 
the whole paragraph, which begins by charging, not the United 
States, but France, with pretexts that the property of private per- 
sons and goods were not the object of legitimate hostility ; and 
herein the question of free ships, free goods, is enveloped in the 
more extended protection that Buonaparte is pretended to have 
claimed for private property of every kiad. And then the expression 
“ even by the admission of the American government,” as though 
it were an admission reluctantly wrung from them, who were 
otherwise desirous of defending Buonaparte’s pretensions, the con- 
trary of which had so palpably appeared. In short when it is con- 
sidered that all the parade of enumerating Buonaparte’s innova- 
tions, with which America had nothing to do in fact, would appear 
from this clear acknowledgment, to be no concern of the United 
‘States, by ministers’ own showing ; it is difficult to imagine that they 
made the acknowledgment with any other view than that of a re- 
treat from the charge of misrepresentation, if it should happen to 
be made ; while the public were left under the false impression of 
a combination between France and the United States in order to 
keep alive the hostile spirit which was necessary to enable them to 
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earry on the war. And the plan has so far succeeded that you may 
travel from Dan to Beersheba without finding a man that knows 
or believes that Government have made this acknowledgment. [ 
do assure you, Sir, that among numbers that I have mentioned it 
to, | have never met the man that knew any thing about it :—many 
would not believe it till I showed it to them in the gazette ; and [ 
have met with some of respectable standing in society who would 
save me the trouble of going into the next room for the gazette, 
by observing that they would not believe it, if they saw it there. 

Whether it have confounded war in disguise or not, I cannot tell ; 
but certainly if he be right, Government is wrong; for I may 
challenge his pen, or even his tongue, if the house will pardon me, 
to show that the admission here spoken of is any new admission 
since the 1st of December, 1812. 

itremains to subjoin the concatenation of authoritative docu- 
ments which have protracted the erroneous notions of the public, 
subsequently to this confused acknowledgment; and here we shall 
only refer to the speeches of the Speaker and the Prince on the 
23rd of July, 1813, and of the former on the 30th of July, 1814, 
when it was ascertained that the veil drawn over this confession had 


screened it from the public eye—The terms “ maritime rights,” 
*« maritime rights of the British Empire,” “ the maxims of public 
law, and the maritime rights of this empire” &c. &c. which we are 
to maintain against the United States, have been undoubtedly 
understood to refer to those maritime rights in which they have 
been considered as having joined France in opposing us: not to the 
question of allegiance which is ubicumquous—not confined to the 


sea, and therefore not maritime. 
a 


NO. 
—— ee 


It is deplorable that between nations so relatively situated as 
Great Britain and the United States, there should be any serious 
cause of litigation and war; but in the proud notion of independ- 
ent rights which one inherits from the other, the next best rela- 
tive position to both being right, is that both should be wrong— 
forlorn is the hope of Conciliation, where the fault is all on one 
side, 
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In the sedulous investigation of the question we have now to 
{ 


consider, 1 am greatly mistaking if we shall not find both parties 
in error; and if the fault be imputable to America only, the im- 
pressment of a single American seaman, knowing him to be such, 
or even not knowing him to be a British subject, 1s sufficient to 
deprive us of the right of throwing the first stone. 

In retracing the state of man to a state of nature, we find him a 
wanderer over the wide world; and confinement within narrow 
limits is so repugnant to our feelings, that millions now in England 
who never have been and never will be out of it, would be misera- 
ble to be restrained by force from going tothe Deserts of Arabia— 
Paradise and old Madeira are imprisonment and physic to the man 
who is confined to the one, while the other is poured down his 
throat.—And if the rigor of political institution lay some restraints 
upon our vagabond propensities ; they should be such only as are 
required by special obligation or the necessity of the case. And if 
every man have a right to better his situation ; he is least of all to 
be restrained who finds it difficult to procure subsistence at home. 

But however diverse may be the opiuions of the writers on the 
law of nations in respect to the right of emigration; 1 find 
nothing, off our own statute book, to justify that species of 
expatriation for which the American Goverument has contended :* 


' It would not be quite right here to withhold from the reader a Dictum of 
Wicquefort, especially as it is introduced in the discussion of a subject where 
it might not be looked for. In the 1Sth parag. of his 11th chapter he says, the 
emigrant having become the subject of a new sovereign, is obliged to obey 
him, and to serve him, even against the person of him who was his sovereign ; 
but being so no longer, cannot desire of him any duties to the prejudice of the 
last. These are strong words; but I cannot consider them of sufficient au- 
thority on the grave question of battle and murder: nor am I satisfied that 
Wicquefurt would have used them if that had been the question immediately 
before him, although in another part of his work (c. 9. parag. 8) he ridicules 
tne ignorance of those who assert that nothing can free a subject from the ju- 
risdiction of the sovereign of the country where he was born. The object of 
Wicquefort was, to show that a subject might be naturalized, and be ap- 
pointed ambassador from his new to his former sovereign. To assert the 
interests of his employer in this case against the pretensions of his former 
sovereign, does not appear to me of that serious complexion that drawing the 
sword would exhibit. 
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that a man should be allowed to lift his parricidal hands against 
the country that gave him birth, and has done him no wrong, ap- 
pears to me, at least, as repugnant to natural law, as that he should 
be restrained from the legitimate pursuit of subsistence within 
bounds that nature never proscribed. 

I have seen a pamphlet, which from the source it comes from, 
and the countenance given to it, may be supposed to contain the 
whole pretensions of the American Government on this subject: 
perhaps something more than the chief magistrate of that country 
would advocate. ‘The work is entitled “ Expatriation ;” and I have 
no hesitation in saying that the author appears to me very far from 
_ having made out his case. It is due, however, to the candor ex- 
pressed in the work itself to observe, that it invites discussion, with 
the diffidence becoming a man who admits that he is exploring a 
sort of terra incognita, and is willing to be availed of the lights 
of any fellow traveller in the same region. But it is the less 
necessary to occupy your columns with a controversy on the ge- 
neral question, as | am afraid it will appear that whatever right 
other nations may have to repel its pretensions, we have noue. 

In the Statute of 6. Anne, C. 37, 5. 20, I find the following 
strong invitation of foreign seamen into our service : 

** And for the better encouraging foreign marmers and seamen 
to come and serve on board ships belonging to the kingdom of 
Great Britain; be it further enacted, by the authority aforesaid, 
that every such foreign mariner or seaman, who shall, from and after 
the said 25th day of April, have faithfully served on board any 
of her Majesty’s ships of war, or any privateer, or merchant, or 
trading ship or ships, vessel or vessels, which, at the time of such 
service, shall belong to any of her Majesty's subjects of Great 
Britain, for the space of two years, shall, to all intents and pur- 
poses, be deeined and taken to be a natural born subject of his 
Majesty’s kingdom of Great Britain, and have and enjoy all the 
privileges, powers, rights, and capacities, which such foreign mari- 
ner, or seaman could, should, or ought to have had avd enjoyed in 
case he had been a natural born subject of her Majesty, and 
actually a native within the kingdom of Great Britain.” 

The same privilege is re-enacted, 13. Geo. II. C. 3. with the 
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exception required by the intermediary statute of 1 Geo. I. C. 4, 
of all naturalized subjects from becoming members of parliament, 
or of the privy council. [t is twice mentioned by Blackstone, who 
asserts such foreign seamen to be ipso facto naturalized; and is 
stated by some of our latest authorities to be the law of the land at 
this day. 

Now, I beg you to read asecond and third time this letter of 
the law. I wish your readers would give themselves the trouble to 
place a blank sheet of paper before them, and write down their 
ideas of the nature of the invitation, and the extent of the pledge 
here proffered to the foreign seaman, before they look to any com- 
ment upon it from my pen, or from any other source; and if they 
do not find the nation pledged to protect the men so invited—if 
they do not find “the rights of a natural born subject actually a 
native within the kingdom of Great Britain” to include the pro- 
tection due to such in the very act to which the adopted seaman is 
invited, I shall only say they see with other eyes than mine.—Words 
cannot be stronger ; no sophistry can change them: and if it were 
possible, by any distorted construction of them, to pervert their 
logical meaning, it would only follow that a trap has been laid for 
these poor fellows for above a century, in which they have been led 
to believe themselves under the protection of the mighty arm of 
Britain, against that forfeiture of their lives to their former govern- 
ments, which they must have incurred in any other character than 
that of British subjects. 

We have accused the Americans of enticing our seamen into 
their service ; but we look in vain in the statute book of the United 
States for any such enticement as this.'. And while our navigation 
act has been so relaxed as to admit a large majority of foreign sea- 
men into our mercantile marine, and our navy has been half manned 
with foreigners—foreigners, with whose parent states we were 
actually at war, we have been issuing proclamations, threatening our 


* The sailor there, indeed, is less inducement to naturalization than any 
ether subject; since from the itinerant nature of his profession he cannot, 
without great inconvenience, perform the five years’ previous residence that 
the law requires. They have not amounted to an average of sixty in the 
year. 
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Own seamen with punishment for the very act which we have thus 
so strongly, and for so great a length of time, encouraged im others. 
And now that we are at peace with all Europe, and have turned 
the impressed American seamen into prison-ships, we have found it 
convenient to discover that by “the ancient law of this realm, 
founded on the principles of general law, the vatural-born subjects 
of his Majesty cannct discharge themselves from the allegiance 
which from their birth they owe to his Majesty.” 

There was another act of Anne, passed the year following that 
we have quoted ; by which, because “ the increase of people is a 
means of advancing the wealth and strength of a nation, it is found 
very lawful by the ancient law of this realm (it is not said, founded 
upon the principles of general law) to invite all Protestants to trans- 
port themselves and their estates into this kingdom.” It is true 
that this act was repealed at the end of three years, on account of 
“« divers mischiefs and inconveniences having been found to follow 
from it.” But the mischiefs and inconveniences vf the act did not 
end with the repeal of it: it has the mischievous tendency to de- 
monstrate to the world that we can pass laws against “the princi- 
ples of general law,” when they can be made “ a means of advancing 
the wealth and strength of the nation ;” and repeal them when they 
are found mischievous and inconvenient—“ to the detriment of the 
trade and wealth thereof.” There is another mischief yet unre- 
pealed. By the necessity we found ourselves under of repealing 
this act, which made subjects of foreigners abroad, while we main- 
tained the former ; we let in a strong collateral argument to the 
American doctrine of the jurisdiction of the flag; not over enemy’s 
goods, or military serving in the war, (for to these, as we have shown, 
they pretend not,) but over sailors embarked under a lawful con- 
tract, and receiving victuals and wages from them, to whatever 
nation they may belong. The protection which we found we had 
no right to extend, and could not extend to the foreigner abroad 
“ who took the oaths and the sacrament, and was deemed and ad- 
judged a natural-born subject,” we have thus virtually declared our 
right to extend, after mature deliberation, and have continued to ex- 
tend to the seamen under our flag, military or mercantile, to which 
we have invited him. 
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But I am afraid that the Americans are not the only people that 
will mark the contradiction between our law and our proclamation; 
other foreigners will find in this last a plea for recalling their sea- 
men from our service by a general order, in spite of any engagements 
they may have contracted with us ; and this will be found very dif- 
ferent from the little nibbling by which an individual sailor is re- 
deemed in the rare instances when a number of accidents combine 
to give his consul notice of his situation and desire of relief; and 
which is perhaps done once a year, to give the secretary of the ad- 
miralty an opportunity of saying it is the practice 

I know there isa sophistical mode of argument by which we are 
persuaded (I say we are persuaded, though we ought not to be) that 
no other nation has a right to draw inferences from the laws that 
we make for ourselves. But the child who has learned the doctrine 
inculcated by the sage proverb that sauce for goose is sauce for 
gander, can be at no loss to detect its sophistry.—If it be said that 
no nation is bound to adopt the laws of another, I am ready to 
subscribe to the doctrine in the fullest extent. I will go farther 
and say that our invasion of the rights of a third party is very far 
from authorising a similar invasion on the part of our enemy. You 
will perhaps be surprised when I tell you that with all Europe 
against us on the question of free ships free goods, I think we have 
a right to maintain our doctrine on that subject as long as we find 
it for our advantage, (albeit | wish the ocean as free as the air.) 
I am an advocate too for the rule 1756 with such temperate 
modification as will leave the neutral the full enjoyment of his 
accustomed trade and the natural increase in which it was progress- 
ing, and to which it might reasonably be expected to have attained, if 
the war had not occurred ; but what I imsist upon is, that that which 
we decree to be law between us and all othernations, is law, if they 
choose to adopt it, between all other nations and us or between any 
other nation aud us. I don’t meant to say that the United States 
could cite our law against France or Russia, but they may surely 
cite it against ourselves ; and that, as the ne plus ultra of conviction 
in the shape of self-condemnation.—If I were called on to decide 
between the statutes of Anne, and the proclamation of the 23rd of 
July, which it is impossible to reconcile, | should pronounce for 
the proclamation ; not so much for its conformity with “ the an- 
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ples of general law ;’—for I do think that in the allurements held 
out to the Protestants the good Queen Anne was righteous over 
much ; and in the special enticement of foreign seamen she display- 
ed an evident breach of the ninth commandment; but when it is 
considered that the United States derive their principles of juris- 
prudence from us; when it is known that in the profusion of com- 
mendation that the chief magistrate of that country has at all times 
of his life bestowed upon our institutions until we flew in the face 
of them, this branch of our economy has stood prominent: it is 
surely not a subject of censure on our part that he has had the comity 
to adopt our notions on a moot point, though since discovered to be 
erroneous. If we suffer by such adoption, the fault is our own. 
The more severely we charge it upon him as a fault—the higher 
the degree of criminality we attach to him, the more deeply do we 
condemn ourselves. 





nec lex est justior ulla 
Quam necis Artifices arte perire sua. 

And having invaded the principle, we have no right to come into 
court with our unclean hands and claim the general law in our 
favor. I know it is said that we only leave the way open for those 
men to join us; and that they do it at their own hazard, and of their 
own choice. This is not only a false but a cruel pretension ; and 
if it were true we should only change the character of conspira- 
tors for that of receivers of stolen goods. For if these men, as we 
say of our own, had no night to become the subjects of another 
state—to “ transport themselves and their estates into other king- 
doms,” they were robbing their masters of their services and sup- 
plies, and transferring them to us. We cannot however, with any 
propriety, lay even this flattering unction to our souls. We were 
accessories, before the fact, in the conspiracy, by the special en- 
couragement we held out to them; we invited them to come and 
join us ; and proffered as a lure‘to them that very bonus which we 
now say it was criminal in them to accept. Now there is no 
special encouragement held out to seamen or to any other particu- 
lar class by the law of the United States. ‘The naturalization law 
is uniform in respect to all persons desirous of becoming citizens : 
it combines the rights of hospitality with due caution; and the 
candidates are all equally obliged to pass the ordeal of five years’ 
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residence under record, with certificate of good character and the 
like :—a process much more tedious than we observe in any case. 
And for men so naturalized, the American government require 
nothing more than we have pledged ourselves to give, and have 
given, and do give every day, disguise it how we may, to scores of 
thousands of foreign seamen in our service. 
But I must say I see nothing in what we have done or in what 
the American government has done, to reconcile me to the practice. 
We have excluded ourselves from the right of finding fault with 
them ; but it is only by having previously adopted a practice that 
will not bear the test of first principles, to which we ought to re- 
sort; and although certainly it would be very complaisant in any 
nation to allow us to retrace our steps at the particular moment 
when the rule we had laid down subserves her interest; yet if we 
find the practice in the abstract repugnant to nature, as well as in- 
compatible with those principles on which the harmony of society 
depends ; I should hope a prospective adjustment of the question 
might be so arranged as to remove the obstacle to peace. There 
is fortunately a sufficient anomaly in the relative situation of the 
two countries to do away the repugnance that might attend a com- 
promise by either with any other nation. Some measures have been 
adopted by special compact in the question arising from certain 
natives of the one country being the natural heirs of those of the 
other. And in this question of citizenship I do think the American 
government ought to be contented with the doctrine of Lord Ken- 
yon in the case of Collett, that a subject may become a citizen of 
another country for the purposes of commerce, but not for the 
purposes of war. That a foreign merchant should be admitted to 
citizenship is consonant with many regulations of “the ancient 
law of this realm :”—there is nothing repugnant to nature in this:— 
indeed it is in the very nature of commercial intercourse that such 
an interchange should occasionally -take place :—itis a means of 
diffusing mutual benefits; whereas the admission of a foreigner, 
who may on the first occasion turn his arms against his native land, 
is quite pestiferous. Suppose a man reeking with revenge for 
punishment justly inflicted on him by the laws of his country, or 
even for injuries that he has sustained, or thinks he has sustained, 
wrongfully, to nestle himself iuto the bosom of a country at peace 
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with his own ;—in which of these cases can it be desirable to adopt 
him as a citizen ?——that he was wronged as an individual, is not to 
be credited on his mere assertion. If he were persecuted for poli- 
tical offences, he nist have had associates :—if his cause were just, 
he should stay at home aud defend it; and not sneak away and 
leave others to suffer; while by withdrawing himself he diminished 
their powers of resistance. In no case should the natien he flies 
to, take any part in his quarrel, or suffer him to inflame any causes 
of complaint which she might have against his native country, aud 
thereby add to the hazard of producing the flames of war, ma case 
iu which a peaceable adjustment might otherwise be obtained. 

If a line can be drawn that will reserve the point of honor, and so 
define the rights of naturalization, that each country will be left in the 
possession of a reasonable jurisdiction, I should hepe the consideration 
that we have heretofore acted wrong in the case, would not be an 
impediment to such an adjustment. America cannot want our sub- 
jects; at least such subjects as we send her: she may have thought 
with Queen Anne, that “the increase of people was a means of 
advancing the wealth and strength of a nation ;” but it is no com- 
pliment to say that such as she has received from us, constitute no 
unprovement of her own race. I doubt if there is a man in the 
country that would not compound to give up the best of them upon 
the simple condition that we should take the rest into the bargain ; 
but they will not be debarred of the exercise of the rights of hos- 
pitality ad Abitum. Merchants and ship-captains are giad to get 
sailors cheap; and to be cheap, they must be plentiful: but 
foreign sailors are no object to the United States ina national point 
of view: they are not allowed to be on board their men of war, 
and we need not go out of our own to be satisfied that they can have 
none better than their own breed. Any navy oflicer will tell you, 
and would have told you before the war, that even those of them 
that were impressed, in defiance of the laws of God and man, were 

the best and most trustworthy of any seamen they had on board : 
and surely we can require no ghost to satisfy us that the ocean 
bears not braver men in battle ;—if we did, they have made ghosts 
enough, God knows. But we have living witnesses in abundance 
of the bravery and excellence of their conduct; who, to do them 
justice, are not parsimonious of their commendations, but uniform 
and profuse; (in spite of the fire-side warriors at home ;) as well 
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they may be, for not an instance has been recorded of their plucking 
out an eye from the head, or plunging a dagger into the heart, of 
any of the perpetrators of the double crime of robbery and murder 
by impressment, that have fallen into their power. And where they 


have sunk a cruiser, they have taken the tenderest care of the offi- 
cers, as well as of the crew. We have done wisely indeed to turn 
them out of the men of war when we discovered that they were uot 
mvincible: but even those on board the Guerriere, that refused to 
fight, and sat with their arms folded on deck, while limbs and balls 
were flying about their heads, took no advantage of the event that 
brought their oppressors into their power. ‘There is, indeed, a 
morality about the American seamen which is not to be found in 
that class of men in other countries, except a few of our own from 
the north, who have seen in the Cotter’s saturday-night, a symptom 
of the same kind of education ; still it is wonderful, with the oppor- 
tunities they have had of avenging a wrong, which has its only 
parallel, if indeed it be a parallel, in the atrocious murder of the 
Duc d@’ Enghien, that no instance has been found of their stepping 
out of the line of discipline to do it; but that on every occasion 
their enmity has ceased with the lowering of our flag. 

To return to the question of naturalization. It is important to 
observe that the best advocates for our rights over our own subjects 
are to be found in the Committee of Congress, appoiuted to report 
on the question ; and the best hope for a disposition to accommo- 
date on the part of the United States, in the law already passed, on 
the suggestion of Lord Castlereagh to Mr. Russell, (that the en- 
gagement of the executive government of the United States was not 
sufficient) whereby all the branches of that government have en- 
gaged to discontinue the naturalization of our seamen at the end of 
the present war.’ [I say it is important to make this observation ; 
for though this law, passed the Sd of March, 1813, was duly pro- 
mulgated in all the papers of the United States, and, [ believe, 
tucked in small print into one of our own, it isas little known as our 
acknowledgment beforementioned, that the American Government 
had disavowed Buonaparte’s principles of maritime law. 

My next will take up the subject of the Henry Plot. 


"They cannot be naturalized during the war; as alicn enemies are ex- 
cepted in the American law of naturalization. 
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